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Tills School, projected in 1899, was opened in the Spring of Igor. 

It has been modelled, in many respects, on the existing British School at Athens; 
and the two Schools will (it is hoped) be ultimately placed under the control of a single 
Committee. 

Tif School is intended, first as a training-ground for students fresh from the 
Universities and other educational institutions ; secondly, as a centre round which more 
mature students may group themselves for purposes of systematic research; and 
thirdly, as a source of information and advice for visitors desiring to pursue serious 
studies in Rome. 

The province of the School is not purely archaological, but includes all periods of 
Roman and Italian history, art, antiquities and literature. 

The excavation of ancient sites, which has formed an important part of the work 
of the School at Athens, is excluded in Italy by the rules of the Italian Government, 
But in other respects the work of the Roman School will be more varied, and not less 
impogtant, than that of the Athenian, since the ranee of studies which centre in Rome 
is wider, including for example Paleovraphy, Christian as well as Classical Antiquities, 
and the Art and -\rchitecture of the Renaissance. 

At present the annual income of the School is less than £500, much of which is 
precarious ; and it is estimated that an income of £1000 will be required to secure 
pernfanence and efficiency. 

Further information will be supplicd by the Honorary Secretary, W. LoRING, Kse= 
2, Hare Court, Temple. ΟΣ or by any uthcer member of the Executive Committee. 

Subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. They should be paid*to the 
credit of the “ british School at Rome,” at the London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, E.C.; or to the Honorary Treasurer, S. FE. SpriInG-RIcr, Esq. CB, 
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PREFACE. 7 


᾿ 
THE fifth volume of the Pafers of the British School αὐ Rome is con- 


siderably larger than any of its predecessors, containing no less that eight 
papers, illustrated by nearly fifty plates. The first place is taken by an 
important contribution to the history of the text of the Odyssey by 
Mr. Τὶ W. Allen, the first Honorary Student of the School. Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie, another Honorary Student, describes in a paper on the 
Dolmens, Tombs of the Giants, and Nuraghi of Sardinia the successful 
results of a campaign of exploration among the prehistoric monuments of 
that most interesting island—the second of three autumn campaigns that he 
has undertaken on behalf of the School. Mr. T. E. Peet, the first holder of 
the Oxford Studentship founded in memory of the late Professor Pelham, 
the first Chairman of the Managing Committee, deals, in his Contributions 
to the Study of the Prehistoric Period in Malta, with important problems in 
regard to the antiquities of that British Colony, which has cordially wel- 
comed the cooperation of the School in excavations carried on by. and at 
the expense of, the Government of Malta, the success of which in two cam- 
paigns has amply justified their continuance. 

In the fourth paper Mr. A. J. B. Wace. formerly Librarian οἵ the 
School, deals with the important series of bas-reliefs in the Palazzo Spada 
at Rome and others akin to them, maintaining that they are not Hellenistic, 
but Roman, and placing them in their chronological order. Mr. C. L. 
Woolley follows with a short paper on an apparently late classical enceinte 
in Southern Italy, not very far from Salerno. In the sixth paper 1 have 
resumed the study of the Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna, 
completing the survey ofthe Via Latina and the district which it traversed, 


vi . Perace, \ 


including the site of Tusculum and the greater part of the Alban Hills: 


the ghree parts now published repres®nt perhaps one half of the whole work. 
The seventh paper, by my predecessor§ Mr. H. Stuart Jones, presents some 
important conclusions as to the historical interpretation of the reliefs of 
the Column & Trajan, which differ considerably from those at which 
scholars had previously arrived, The last paper is a short commentary to 
some very fine drawings of the interesting little Columbarium of Pomponius 
Hy las, on the Via Latina just within the Aurelian wall of Rome, executed 
by Mr. F. G. Newton, Student of the School, who is also responsible for 


the plans which illustrate Dr. Mackenzie s paper and my own. 


THOMAS ASHBY, 


Darector. 
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THE TEXT OF THE ODYSSEY 


BY 


THOMAS W. ALLEN, M.A. 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford; Honorary Student 
of the British School at Rone. 


LONDON: 1910 


χὰ 


THE TEXT OF THE ODYSSEY. 


I HAVE to thank the Director for giving this article a place in the 
Annual, The Italian collections far outweigh those of the rest of Europe 
on the subject of Homer; and the opportunity of collating the Vatican 
Odysseys I owe equally to the self-sacrificing kindness of Father Ehrle, the 
good offices of my old friend William Bliss, who died early in 1909, and 
the enviable quarters Augusto mense of the British School at Rome. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Odyssey is contained so far as is known in the following 
manuscripts: the descriptions are my own, except where the contrary is 
stated. 

Berlin, 


1. Be= Berlin, codices Phillipici, No. 182 (= Phillips 1585, Meermann 307). 


Membr. 263 x 163 mm., ff. 203, s.xv. At the end parOadov παλμιέρου πισανέως.ἷ 
This book was collated by an anonymous, Classtval Journal, xxxil. 178, XXXV1. 251. 
T have not seen it. Cf. below g. 


Brussels. 
2. Br= Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale 11290 = 73.7 


Chart. 288x208 mm., ff. 417, 5. xvi. Hyp. per. tit. (often omitted) ; 
paraphrase and interlin. notes in red; marginal scholia; very abundant v. 1]. 
with yp. Other later corrections by a sixteenth century owner. Szevs: a single 
bracket on the left hand, y 232-8, 244-6, ¢ 275-88, « 368-72, A 38-43, v 320-3, 
333-8, p 150-165. At beginning verses (1) φυγὼν ὀδυσσεὺς, (2) μόθους ἀποδρὰς, 
(3) & ὧραι μόχθοις. Two series of lines misplaced, (1) ¢ 132. 134, 136, 138, 140, 
142, 144, 146, 148, 150, 133, 135) 137) 139, T41s 143, 145. 147) 149 (renumbered 

1 This description is taken from Dic Handschs iften-Tercet hntsse dea Konig hen Biliothet 
τὸ Berlin, vol. x1. 1890-1897. 

2 Catalogue des Manuscrits gre s de la Biliwthe gue Royal de Prurccdhs, par HTenti Omont, 
1885, p. 25. 

b2 
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‘ 
by another hand) (ii) after « 556 vv. 547, 549, 551, 553, 555 are repeated 
(for the renumbering see p. 81); whence it follows that the archetype was in 
double columns, the sense running across, afusage common in 5. xiii? 
See under A 


Cesena? 


3. C=Biblioteca Malatestiana 27. rz (‘1% Fila, xxvil® Pluteo, r1° in ordine’). 


Membr. 275 x 210. ff. 202, a. 1311, ‘Tit., no hyp. per. schol. Some glosses 
and paraphrases ; much corrected by late hands. At beginning #f. v. 2 in a small 
s. xiv. hand, πρόλογος ἐγκωμιαστικὸς εἰς τὴν ὀδύσσειαν τοῦ ὁμήρουν. διὰ βραχέων 
χαρακτηρίζων τοῦ ποιητοῦ τὴν διάνοιαν. inc. ποιηταὶ μὲν καὶ ῥήτορες expl. μενέτω 
μόνον θάνατον. ὡς ἐν τῶ παρόντι. Cf. U (6). At end στίχοι εἰς τὸν ὅμηρον (i) εἰς 
αἰῶνας ὅμηρε (11) ἑπτὰ πόλεις. Signature: ἐτελειώθη μηνὶ ἀπριλλίω ivd. θ΄ ἐν ἔτει ξὦιθ'. 
καὶ δύξα τῶ GeO. Below in red, 


t+ τήνδε πολυπλανέος λαερτιάδα᾽ ὀδυσῆος 
βίβλον ὁμηρείην τικηφόρος ἔσχεν ὃ κρήτης. 
Over leaf in red 


sit βίβλον ὁμήρου τήνδε πολυπλάκτοι᾽ ὀδυσῆος 
κτησατ᾽ ἀ ἴτ.. τατός " ποτ᾽ ἐν ἀρχιερεῖσι κρήτης. 
See infra a. 
Cambridge. 


4 Ca=Corpus Christi College Library, 81. 


Chart. 397 x 225, ff. 524 and blanks, s. xv. 

Cont. ff. 1-228 Iliad, 228-356 Quintus Calaber, 357-end Odyssey. Tit. hyp. 
per. : occasional glosses, paraphrase, and scholia: corrected throughout by the 
hand of the scholia. Dr. Montague James, Provost of King’s College, hAs 
identified the scribe with Emanuel of Constantinople.! Used for the Odyssey by 
Barnes, known to editors of the Iliad as ‘ Cant.’ 

See infra g. 


British Museum. 
. H1= Harley 5658. 


5 
Membr. 225x145, ff. 260, a. 1479. Per. hyp. tit.; no scholia; constant 
corrections and v. Il. both by Rhosus and another hand. Sigus : asterisks 


6 564-72, straight line Δ 454-6, v 333-8. subscr. f. 259 v. μετεγράφη ἡ τοῦ ὁμήρον 


ΤᾺ similar observation (about Vi Z) is made by La Roche, praef. ed. p. xvii. 

* Muccioli, Catalogus Malatest. Caesen. brhl. 1780; Albert Martin, Mélange Parchéol. et 
@ hist, 1882 ti. 224 57.3 Schrader, Hermes xxiv. (1894, 25 syq. collated one book (B) 

» My notes do not comcide with what Schrader read, ἀ(ν οψώτατος. 

4 Journal of Theologic tl Studies, 1904, p. 4.4.5. 

> Cf. E. Maunde Thompson, C.#. 1888, pp. 103, 4. 
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ὀδύσσεια ἀναλώμασι μὲν τοῦ ἐντιμοτάτου ἀνδρὸς κυροῦ βαρθολομαίου τοῦ κρυσπιανοῦ 
χειρὶ δὲ ἰωάννου ἱερέως ῥώσου τοῦ κιητός. ἔτει ἀπὸ τῆς xv γεννήσεως χιδιοστῷῶ 
τετρακοσιοστῶ ἑβδομηκοστῷ ἐνάτω: μηνὸς αὐγούστου δεκάτη ἐν ῥώμῃ. This and the 
next three MSS. were used by Bentley (Platt, 7, PZ. xxii. 26). 

See infra 7. 

6. H2=Harley 5673. 

Chart. 285 x 200, ff. 213, s.xv. Per. hyp. tit.; no scholia; a few corrections ; 
notes in Greek and Latin. At end the verses (1) φυγὼν ὀδυσσεὺς, (2) τοῦ 


πολυπλάκτου. 


See infra ὁ. 


7. H3=Harley 5674 (‘H’ ap. Ludwich). 

Membr. 275 x 180, ff. 150, 5. xiii. (early). Per. hyp. tit.; abundant scholia 
(where scanty unattached, where plentiful attached by signs; in various hands, 
all contemporaneous). Sigzs: marks of omission € 174-184, p 122, 124, 126, 
asterisks τ 4-12, diplae p 10-13. 

I use Ludwich’s collation of this MS., but have inspected it myself. For the 
scholia cf. Schrader’s Porphyrid guaest. Od. 1890, pp. 140 5g. 

See tnfra c. 


8. H4= Harley 6325. 
Membr. 275x185, ff. 216, s.xv. Hyp. per. tit; glosses throughout, by 
Rhosus ; very few v. Il. Illuminated. 
See infra ὦ. 
Sabbioneta. 


9. J. The MS. designated by this letter is lost. Our information about it 
somes from the statements made by Villoison in his £Aistolae Vinartenses, Turici, 
1783, pp. 36sgg. Villoison gives a collation of this MS. entered on the margin of 
an Aldine edition (1524) in the Library at Weimar, which belonged to Nicolas 
Heinsius (1620-1681) ‘ex dono patris.’. The notes were by Heinsius, to judge from 
the writing, and he indicated his source in the words ‘correctum ad exemplum 
manuscriptum Vespasiani Gonzagae di Columna.’ Until the Weimar Aldine has 
been re-examined, which I have not done, some uncertainty must attach to these 
statements. About Vespasiano, Duke of Sabbioneta near Mantua (d. 1591) see 
Litta Famighe celebrt : Gonzaga di Mantova, tav. Mv. 

Information will also be found in his life by Ireneo Affo, Parma, 1780, and in a 
sketch by C. Yriarte, Cosmopolis, 1896, April, pp. 124-145. His marbles were 
removed in the 18th century to Mantua, where they now are; his books he 
bequeathed to the Servites of Sabbioneta, in whose possession these were in 
Morelli’s day. By the time of Blume, Zter Ztalicum, 1824, I. τοῦ, they belonged to 
the Comune. The sindaco of Sabbioneta was kind enough to inform me (Sept. 1907} 
that ‘non esistono libri di Vespasiano Gonzaga, ne si si ove siano.’ Villoison 
prints a letter in which Morelli (Librarian of the Marciana, 1778-1819) discusses the 


( 
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question whether Heinsius saw the codex Vespasiani north of the Alps, or in Italy 
on eif®her of his two journeys (1646 and 165g). Heinsius’ own MS. of the Odyssey, 
R 12, has no co@pection with J. A related MS., not, however, identical, is US. 
See infra h. 
Cracow." 


το. K=Cracow 543. Written by Demetrius Triboles of Sparta in 1469. 
Seu fafra e. 


Florence, Biblioteca Laurensiana? 


1x. Li=Laur. 32. 4 ( [ν᾽ ap. Ludwich.). 


Membr. 00x 225, ff. 476, s. sv. cont. Ibad, Odyssey (ff. 270-445), 
Batrachoinyomachia, Hymns, Epigrams. ‘Tit. per. hyp. ; occasional corrections ; 
no notes 

See fufra Δ 


12. L2=faur. 32. 6. 


Membr. 330 x 195, ff, yoo, a 1465. Tit. per. hyp.: no scholia. Variants. 
At end ἐτελειώθη ἡ τοῦ ὁμήρου ὀδύσσεια διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ ἰωάννου πρεσβυτέρου ῥώσου 
TOU κρητὺς ἐν ἔτει α΄ υ' Se* μηνὸς νοεμβρίου τρίτη ἐν βονωιία. 

See infra d. 


133, bigs Laur, 93.23. 


Chart. 210 x 140, ff. 296. 5. χν. ‘Tit. per. hyp. ; no scholia: corrections and 
vy. il. here and there by text-hand and another. At end t ἡ βίβλος αὕτη φραγκίσκου 
ror φ..-ἐλῴου ἐστὶν ἔστι δὲ καὶ τῶν φίλων αὐτοῦ : ὁ (partly crased). 

Seu infra she 

14. Ly4=Laur. 32. 24 (¢G’ ap. Ludwich). . 


Membr. 200 x 150, ff. 234, 5. xxi. Tit. per. hyp.: no scholia: glosses, etc. 
by several hands, all considerably later than the original scribe. Sigus, correctly 
given by Molhuysen, p. 4, are non-critical with the exception of five small crosses 
(equivalent to asterisks) a 97-102. A companion book to Laur, 32. 15 (1) of the 
Thad, which it much resembles. The oldest MS. of the Odyssey. Collated by 
Molhuysen de tribus Homert Odysseac codicibus antiquissimts, 1896, to which I owe 
the readings. 

See safra k. 


13. L5=Laur. 32. 30. 


(hart, 285 x 190, ff 192, 5. xv. Hyp.: spaces left for per. tit. and initials 
A ΤῸΝ corrections by the nrst hand. 


2 JT have not teen able to finda punted catalogue of the Cracow library ; the descuiption j 
: ary; i i 5 
taken from Ludwich, preach p. x1 


ἢ τον ἜΣ : 
2 Bandini, Cateye, cet we ἀλη Mi tee te hintente tin, 1764.0. 126 ὦ, 


Φ 
e 
4 
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16. L6= Laur. 32. 39. 
Membr. s. xv. 185 x 130, ff. 2734 Tit. ; no per. hyp. ; grammatical notés on a 
and parts of β, y. 4 


17. L7=Laur. gt sup. 2.1 (( Ν᾽ ap. Ludwich). ( 

Bomb. s. xiii. 260 x 190, ff.216. Tit. per. hyp. (in some babks not written in). 
No scholia, v. ll., nor signs. A few exegetical notes. Cont. Ihad and (ff. 167-216) 
Odyssey (α-ἕ 422), 

See @nfra a. 

18. L8-= Laur. convent? soppressi 52 (gia Badia 2763)! (=‘F ἀρ. Ludwich). 

Membr. 240x190, 5. xi, ff. 296. Tit.: no hyp. per. (these added by a 
late hand) nor scholia. Signs correctly given by Molhuysen, p. 7; they are non- 
critical except a set of diplae to x 232-40, 244-7 (these come from the first, not 
the second hand). Marginalia sparingly in first hand, more abundant in later 


hands. Collated by Molhuysen, of. ct. 
See wfra g. 


19. Lo = Riccardiana 78.? 5. xv. 205x135; cont. évfer alia ‘6 169-177. 
208-11, 408, 9, 479-81, 57, 28, 34, 5, etc. usque ad versus 7 328-34.’ 


20. Lio=Magliabecchiana 9,” 5. xvi.-xvil. ; cont, @ 1-267, hyp. per. 


WMilan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana.* 
21. Mr=A 77 inf. [ = 800]. 


Chart. 285x195, ff. 302, a. 1468. Tit per. hyp. No scholia : corrections 
and v. Il. both by Rhosus and a later hand. Contains Odyssey a 354—end 
(the first quire is lost). Subscr. ἐτελειώθη ἣ παροῦσα βίβλος abv Sys μην. τοεμβρίω 
“β΄. By Rhosus. 

See dufra a. 


22. M2=B 99 sup. [τ 121] (=‘B’ ap. Ludwich). 


Bomb. 250 x 160, ff. 190, 5. vill. Contains misc. and (ff. 14-179) Odyssey 
{a-@ 134). Tit. per.; no hyp. Constant epexegetic scholia : ὁ corrections and y. IL. 
by m. p. A few late corrections. 

See mujra 0. 


23. M3=E 89 sup. [=299] (=‘ E’ ap. Ludwich). 


Chart. 260 x 190, ff. 103, 5. Mil-xiv. Cont. a-. Tit. per. hyp. scholia ὁ and 
interlinear glosses. Lemmata and glosses in red; the rubricator corrects the 


1 «Indice dei codic: greci Laurenziani non compresi nel catalogo del Bandini” Sve fe tfaceani 
di filologia classica\. p. 144. 

2 © Indice dei codiet grec: Riccardiani, Maghiabeechiani ὁ Maruceelhhani.’ Sveede ea! it. pp 525, 
549. I have not seen these two MS». 

> Ch Cat. Col, Grau. Dib! Anthrovianae drs. Acids Martine ef Danane is Dat, 1906. 

+ On which see Schrader. Her mie \Ni. 340 sv. 


e 
e 
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text and adds interlinear v. Il. Largely restored by a fifteenth century hand 
(eg. On ff. 1, 2, 13, 14, 18, 23, 24, 70, 79, 87γτο3) : these readings are indicated 
by M (3). 

See infra γι. 


24. M4=Q 8 sup. [688] (=‘Q’ ap. Ludwich). 

Chart. 290 x 210, ff. 277 and viii blank, 5. xv. Tit. hyp., no per.; scholia 
Signs: a single bracket, to the left of the text, at y 232, 244, £275, v 320, 333> 
5 503, p 150; 475, σ 330. 

See infra ὁ. 

25. Madrid 27. 

‘Chartaceus in folii modum, foliis constans 278... saeculo xv. fere dimidiato 
exaratus’ Iriarte, Regiae Bibliothecae Matritensis codices Graeci MSS., 1769, p. 122. 
cont. ff. 1-34 Orpheus, Argonautica, 35-278 Odyssey (α-φ) This MS. has not 
been collated. 


Modena, 
26. Mo. =Estense 110.? 
Chart. 277 x 190 mn, ff. 199, 5. χν, Tit. per. (often om.) ; no hyp. or schol. 


Marginalia (gramm., etc.) in different hands. ‘Titles in red and some additions 
by Rhosus. 


See infra a. 
Moscow. 
27. Library of the Synod, no. 472 (olim 286). 
Membr. s. xiu. ff. 157. Hyp. glosses. Not collated. The description comes 
from the catalogue [in Russian] by Vladimir, 1894, p. 708. Mr. A. E. Cowley 


translated the notice for me. Heyne (///ad ili. 92) possessed a collation made by 
( Ε΄ Matthaei. 


Munich? 
28. Mon. = Munich, Stadtbibliothek: Augustanus 519 B. ἢ 
Bomb. 245 x 160 Π1η1., ff. 253, 5. xiv. Cont. 1-249 Odyssey, 250-3, Batra- 
chomyomachia (1-161). Tit. per. hyp.; glosses. V. 11, both m.p. and in a xv—xvith 
century hand, which latter adds « 1-271 (ff. 1-6) and y 131-178 (f. 23). Collated 
by Ludwich, inspected by myself. 
See izfra & and a. 
Vaples. 
29. N=WNaples, Biblioteca Nazionale, 11. F. 4.4 
Chart. 285 x 195, ff. 341, 5. xv. Tit. hyp.; no per. 
supplements, and glosses. At end φυγὼν ddvocers. 
See tufra d. 
1 On which see Schrader, Hirmics xvii. 346 sy. 
7 V. Puntoni, ‘ Indice dei codic: grec: della biblioteca Estense di Modena.’ Stud? z/a/. ix. 


3 This MSS. is omitted in the Cufalogus codiun... 
1. Hardt, 1812. 


ὁ Cole es graced manusriplt nyu hithothia Borbouwac des repti a Salvatore Cyrille, 1826 
: . 1526, 
li, p. 142. 


Occasional corrections, 


, , 
rene Meblithecac Δεσιας Bavaria, by 
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30. O=Bodleian Library, Canonici graec. 79.1 


Chart. 310 x 220, ff. 270+2,s. xv. Tit. hyp. per. (often onftted) ; occasional 
scholia. Extensive corrections by another hand. At end (1) τοῦ πολυπλάκτου 
(2) φυγὼν ὀδυσσεύς. 

See infra ὁ. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale.? 


31. P1=grec 2403 (‘D’ ap. Ludwich). 


Bomb. 250 x 308, ff. 308, 5. xiii. cont. ff. 176 v.-308 Odyssey (a-w 309). Tit. 
hyp. per. ; glosses; scholia ? (scanty after the beginning of y). Corrections in text 
by m.p. and a later hand ; occasional v. ll. with yp., usually by m.p. 

See infra ὦ. 


32. P2=grec 2680. 


Chart. 380 x 230, ff. 448, 5. xv. cont. (ff. 256-448) Odyssey. Tit. hyp. per. 
Occasional corre-tions both by first and later hand. Latin glosses. 
See infra f. 


33. P3=grec 2688. 


Chart. 392 x 245, ff. 246, 5. xvi. Tit. hyp. per. No scholia: a few corrections 
and v. ll. in a different hand. At beginning epigram υἱὲ μέλητος ὅμηρε. 

See infra ὁ. 
e 3t- P4=grec 2689. 
Chart. 285 x 205, ff. 356, 5. xvi. Tit. hyp. per. Interlinear glosses in red 
and occasional v. ll. by m.p. Rhosus’ hand appears here and there, ἐν. in the 
periocha to p. At the beginning in a modern hand ‘ Codex scriptus manu Cacsarts 
Strategi ni fallor’ 


35. P5=grec 2769. 


Membr. 192 x 125, ff. 201, 5. xv. Tit. per. hyp. in red by m.p. The 
rubricator (who resembles Rhosus) corrects throughout, fills several gaps, and adds 
lines in marg. Scholia in earlier books; occasional y. 11. ; marginalia mainly 
glossarial and by m.p. 

See infra. 


1 Coxe, Catalogi cod. ᾿ς νον ον bibl, Bodl., pars tertia, 1854, Ὁ. 78. - 
ΞΉῊ, Omont, Zucentaire sommaire des manuscrits grés dé la διό, Nat, ii. p. 253, iii, pp. 
25 527. 


> On which see Schrader, /.c. p. 347- 
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36. P6= grec 2894 (‘S’ ap. Ludwich). 


“Bomb. 255 x 175, ff. 338, 5. xiii. Cort. misc. and (ff. 209-333 τ.) Odyssey. 
In two colum&, text running across. ‘Tit. per. (often omitted). Scholia and 
paraphrase as farms y 48.) No y. IL or corrections. 

See cnfra i 


37. P7 =supplément grec 164.- 


Chart. 217 x 155, ff. 183, s. xvi. Cont. misc. and (ff. 5-116) Od. (α-κ). 
See éafra &. 
38. PS =supplément gree root. 

Membr. 275 x 255. 1 sheet (=ff. 13.14), 5. xv. F. 13 contains y 52-101, 
fo ταῦ y 425-434, fi. rv. 81-24 Has been used as a binding. 

39. Pal. = Heidelberg, Palatinus 45.5 

Membr. 222 x 160 nmm., ff, 234. a, 1201, 1202. Hyp. per. Scholia to α -- ἢ. 
Cont. ff. 1-224 Odyssey, 225-9 Batrachomyomachia in four contemporary hands, 
of which the first alludes to himself in the words χειρὶ παλαγάνου υἱοῦ πελεγρίνου 
κόμητος τοῦ ἀπὸ τῆς ἱδρούσης. 


See ὑγζζα ὁ, 
490. Pe= Perugia, Biblioteca comunale, 1) 67. 


Chart. 285 x 195, ff. 298, s. xv. Cont. (1-260) Odyssey ; tit. hyp. per. No 
corrections, scholia, or v. Il A fewnotes. At end (1) τοῦ πολυπλάγκτου (2) φυγὼν 
ὀδυσσεύς. 

See tufra d. 


Rome. 
41. Rr=Vat. graec. 24. 


Membr. 200 x 195. ff. 261.5. xv. Tit. per. hyp. (collected at beginning and 
end). No scholia: few corrections and v. ll At end inside cover empltis ab 
argvropulo una cum aliis xi similiter signatis ὅς manfredus. On this celebrated sale 
see Voigt IH tederbelebung, 1. 369. 

See tufra 1. 


1 On these ef. Ludwich Progr. Αἰ ἑσιονέ, 1889, 1, pf. 
- Fy το we find five lines in different-coloured inks: 
δοκίμιον τοῦ μέλανος (black 
δοκίαιον τοῦ βαρζίον (biown) 
δοκίμιον τοῦ πρασίνου (σΥςΕὨ) 
δοκίαιον τῆς κιναβάρεως (red, 
δοκίμιον τοῦ κονδιλίου (black). 
Cf, E-tense 245 “il, G.12) δοκίαιον τοῦ κονδιλίου καὶ τοῦ μελανίου καὶ τοῦ χερείου μου καὶ τοῦ 
χαρτιου μουν 
> This description, and also the reacing- of the MS.. are deatised fiom P. ἃς, Mol! 


auysen 
Le truvus EHortert Oly νας vote ace ante θέσει τὴς 1996, Yo. 8-7. Ch also Lulwich, Bite: 
A. iment, 1899 it. Schrader, Pope ee er OF po 163 τὴν 
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42. R2=Vat. graec. 25. 


Chart. 395 x 210, ff. 185, 5. xv. Yyp., but per. and tit. usually omitted.” No 
scholia, or v. 11. Carelessly written: at end + ἐτελειώθη διὰ χειρς ἐμοῦ δημητρίου 


τοῦ ξανθοπούλου. 
See infra 1. ( 


43. R3 = Vat. graec. 906. 

Membr. 180 x 120, ff. 278, a. 1422. Tit. per. hyp. Corrected throughout by 
a contemporary hand: vy. ll. and glosses here and there abundant. No scholia, or 
signs. Gilded and illuminated. At end in red (faint) 

+ ἐτελειώθη τὸ παρὸν βιβλίον διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ διακόνου: yewpylov τοῦ χρυσοκόκκη 
ἐν ἔτει FT ® BH PO μηνὶ ὀκτοβρίω wo. e+. 

See infra e. 


44. R4=Vat. graec. 915. 

Bomb. 260x170, ff. 238, 5. xiii, (schol. A 1 quotes Tzetzes). Cont. misc 
(Theogn. Phocyl. Hes., etc.), ff. 48-141 Thad, 142-177 Odyssey. Tit. per. hyp. 
Constant glosses; in places paraphrase: abundant scholia, entirely ut vid. 
exegetical. Many v. ll. with yp., omitted lines added in margin with ὧδε, in the 
text λείπει. In double columns, the text reading across. No signs: one passage 
(y 232-8) marked with a vertical line. 

See tafra a. 


45. Rs = Vat. graec. 1302. 

Bomb. 300 x 230, ff. 218, 5. wiit-xiv. Misc., being several books bound 
together: ff. 169-192 cont. Od. (u-¢ 285) in double columns, text reading across. 
No per. tit. hyp. or scholia: a few glosses, corrections, and v. IL. 

e «See fnfra p. 

46. R6=Vat. graec. 1320.1 

Chart. 300 x 225, ff. 202, s.xv. Hyp., no per. tit. Exegetical scholia to α-ὸ 
and ψ, ὦ; glosses: a few v. ll. The scholiast (contemp.) corrects and adds lines 
where there are scholia. At beginning βιβλίον ἡ ὀδύσσεια [monocondylion] δημήτριος 
ο τραχανιος κ ΟΠ 


See infra g. 


47. R7= Vat. graec. 1627. 

Membr. 415 x 270, ff. 318, a. 1477 (companion to the Iliad, Vat. graec. 1626). 
Tit. per., no hyp., scholia, or glosses. All by Rhosus, and corrected throughout 
by him in red {in the Iliad he alludes to his second archetype—otros εἷρον é 
ἑτέρω βιβλίω, οὕτως κεῖνται ἐν ἑτέρω βιβλίω]. Unfinished : the Latin version on the 
rectos and the illuminations which are in the Iliad are wanting = Subscr.—rovri τὸ 


- ΄ - N αν ἡ ε , er 
βιβλίον ἤτοι 7 του ὁμήρον ὀδυσσῆα μετεγράφη διὰ χειρὸς ἐμοῦ LWAVVOU LEPEWS poaror 


τ Seen by Ludwich, Program. Aeyen. I8SS, I. p. 1. 
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κρητὸς τὸ γένος ἀναλώμασι μὲν τοῦ αἰδεσιμωτάτου κυρίου ἡμῶν κυρίου φραγκίσκου 
[Gorzaga] τῆς ἱεροαγίας καθολικῆς καὶ 'ἀποστολικῆς ἐκκλησίας καρδηναλίου τῆς ἁγίας 
μαρίας νόβας ἅτει ἀπὸ τῆς χῦ γενήσεως χιλιοστῶ τετρακοσιοστῶ ἑβδομηκοστῶ 
ἑβδόμω- ἰνδικτίονος δεκάτης μηνὸς σεπτεβρίου πεντεκαιδεκάτη ἐν ῥώμη. The church 
of S. Maria oie | now goes by the name of 8. Francesca Romana. The Miad 
was finished on May 31 of the same year. 

See infra c. 

48. R8=Vat. Palat. 7.! 

Chart. 27: 193, ff. 200 a. 1436. Tit. hyp., no per. Scholia and glosses. 
Carefully corrected. At end the verses (1) φυγὼν ὀδυσσεὺς (2) μόθους ἀποδρὰς 
(3) ἥρηκας ἐχθρῶν (4) ποθῶν poyav. Signs: a single bracket to y 232-8, 244-6, 
£275-88, ἡ 107, v 320-3, £503-6 uv., p 150-165, 475-480, o 230-2. The other 
signs (x-) are mere references to the scholia. Subscr, in cipher, as Catalogue. 

See fra e. 


49. Ro=Vat. Palat. 181. 
Membr. 270x175, ff. 207, 5. xv. Tit. per.; no hyp.; no scholia. Carefully 


written and corrected. 
See /nfra g. 
50, Rto= Vat. Ottobuoni 57.7 
Chart. 285 x 200, ff. 204, 5. xv. Hyp., tit. usually omitted. No per. nor 


scholia. Corrected throughout by m.p. and by another hand, who adds v. Hl. 
See infra c. 


σι. Rrr=Vat. Ottobuoni 308. 


Chart. 200 x 130, ff. 304, a. 1486. Hyp. per., no tit. Glosses but no scholia, 
Subscr. as in Catalogue. 


See ‘nfra g. 
52. Κι: παι. Regina 99.’ 


Chart. 230x160, ff. 237, s.xv. Tit. per. hyp. No scholia, Written by 
Rhosus; cf the subscription 232 r. (in Cat.), which gives the scribe’s name as 
Ioannes only; v. Il. added throughout by Rhosus. At the end φυγὼν ὀδυσσεύς. 
At beginning Molar Heimsit. 

See fnfra ¢. 


53. Rr3= Vat. Urbin. 125.4 


Membr. 230 x 165. A single page, being the fly-leaf of Urb. 325: 5. xiii, 
In 2 cols., the text going across : cont. y 234-373. No scholia or notes, 


1 Codd. MSS.t0 Palatine Grace... rec. et cdigessit Henricuy Stevenson, 1885, 

2 Codd. MSS.ti νας ἡ Oltetentane.. . rec. E. Feron et F. Battaglini, 1893. 

* Cott, USS.t8 ΟἍ, τοτὲ Kegint Sucorien ct Pu PP. TI... 
1889. 


2 οὐ ἀλλ Ovhsinaks Gat... rec. Cosimus Stornaiwlo. 1395. 


rec. et cig. Hemicus Stevenson, 
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54. Rr4=Vat. Urbin. 136. 

Membr. 310 x 170, ff. 435, s.xv. Tit. per., no hyp. No scholia. 

See znfra g. ‘ 

55. R15 =Barberini I 31. ; 

Chart. 170x110, ff. 34, 5. xvi. (?) Cont. a 36-8 in Gree. and Latin. At 
beginning Caroli Strozsae Thomae fill. 

56. R16 = Barberini I 93, 

Chart. 215 x 140, ff. 30, 5. xv.-xvi. Cont. α-β 19, with some y. ll. In the 
same book are A and the Catalogue (dated 1548). 

57. R17 = Barberini I, 153. 


Chart. 240x170, ff. 61, 5. xv.—-xvl. Cont. y-e 102, portions of 6 and τ. 
No hyp. tit. per. or scholia. Regular ν, 1]. 
See infra g. 


58. T= Hamburg, Stadtbibliothek, 15.1 


Bomb. 278x180, ff. 228, 5. xiv. Cont. a-é 67. Collated by Ludwich. 
See infra 2. 


59. Ur= Venice, Marc. 456.? 


Chart. 375 x 255, ff. 541, 5. xv. Cont. Iliad, Quintus Calaber (ff. 341-504), 
Odyssey, Hymns, Batr. Tit. per., no hyp. nor scholia. Frequent corrections by 
the scribe, Rhosus., 

See zufra g. 


60. U2= Marc. 457. 


e Chart. 285x190, ff. 191, 5. xv. Tit. per, no hyp., scholia, or notes. 
Corrected throughout by m.p 
See infra c. 


61. U3 = Marc, 610. 
Chart. 312 x 250, ff. 190, 5. xv. Tit. hyp. per. (collected at end): no scholia, 


a few marginalia in red. Frequent corrections both by m. p. and a later hand. 
See infra d. 


62. U4= Marc. 611. 


Chart. 280 x 195, ff. 244, s. xv. Tit. per. hyp. No scholia except on first few 
lines. Text much corrected both by first and later hands. Cont. 1-45 Plut. cz¢. 
ffom., 46-244 Od. At the end verses (1) τοῦ πολυπλάκτου (2) φυγὼν ὀδυσσεύς. 

See izfra d. 


1H. Omont, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothehswesen, vii. p. 358. 
* Gracca D. Marci bisliotheca codicum mstorum, 1740, pp. 245 5.7. 
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65. ὅς - Marc. 613 (ΔΙ᾿ ap. Ludwich).} 

Bomb. 270x185, ff. 296, 5. xili, Cont. ir, monocondylion, ar. id., 4-7 
Batrachomyomachia, 9 end Odyssey. Hyp per. (these by a later hand), tit. 
scholia. \ 

ffands: the fe and original scholia are all by the same hand. A smaller and 


blacker hand has Jiended a number of pages with paper, and rewritten the lines 
thus covered—faithfully as may still be seen. This hand is not much later than 
the first, and certainly of 5, xiv. This hand also adds scholia. The text is 
exhaustively corrected by both these hands, one over the other, and also by a 
third, a thin spider-like black hand, also not very late, about 5. xiv-xv. 

The scholia are attached by numerals and by conventional signs. The 
Aristarchean signs which appear have no relation to the scholia and are sporadic. 
They consist of obeli, antisigmas, and asterisks.2 Scholia and variants get some- 
what thin towards the end. In one place allusion is made to ‘another copy’: a 
93, 94 add. in marg. man. 2, with οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐν érépw βιβλίω οἱ στίχοι. 

At the end, verses (1) πονῶν μογῶν (2) μόθους ἀποδρὰς (3) στίχοι τοῦ τζέτζου 
αὔθωροι καὶ πάντη ἀμελέτητοι κατά τε τοῦ σκυλίτζη καὶ γρηγορίου τοῦ βασιλικοῦ 
γραμματιστοῦ.... ἵπο. ἐκ τῶν τραγίσκων οὐκ ὀμέλγεται γάλα, expl. τίς γὰρ τραγίσκων καὶ 
λεόντων ἡ μάχη (1) M.S. XV. τοῦ πολυπλάκτου, 


64. U6= Marc. cl. ix. No. 4 (gid Dcxtvit). Consists of two books : 


(a) U (6) chart. 260 x 165, ff. 47, s. xv. Cont. ff 1, 2 πρόλογος ἐγκωμιαστικὸς 
(as C); 3 sq. Odyssey a-¢ 190. Tit. per. hyp. interlinear glosses. 
See fafra c. 


(6) U6 bomb. 255 x 170, ff. 48-142, 5. xiii. Cont. t541-w. Tit, no hyp. or 
per. Abundant scholia, mainly mythological. Corrections by ἢ. p. Sigzs: one 
set of obeli, p 150 sy. 

See Ζηζγα hand 1. 


65. U7= Marc. cl. is. No. 21 (Nani 289). 


Chart. 282 x 215, ff. 480, 5, xvi (?). Tit. per. hyp., glosses. Corrections on an 
exhaustive scale by m.p. and a later hand. Cont. Iliad and (Ε 270 sq.) Odyssey 
(a-w 341). Portions also of Synesius and Quintus Smyrnacus. 

See infra 7. 


66. US = Mare. cl. ix. No. 29. 


Chart. 295 225, ff. 320, 5. xvi. Tit, no per, hyp. nor scholia. A few 
corrections. The signs /f and = are used as paragraphi. Latin paraphrase and 


Ὁ See Ludwich, /ey7, Aeyemont. 1871, Schrader, Porph. gu. Od. pp. 1 

2 They are :— 

anusigmas B 214-223 τῇ Ὁ. 

obcli Ὑ 232-8, ἡ 251-8, A 38, 39. 435-442, μ 376-388, £ 174-184, 503-6, 0 78-85, = 247, 
249-51, ' 

asterisks and obeli θ 564-7. 

asterisks (dotted) ν 430-3, — 160-4. 
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notes. This book was bought in 1823 of Carlo Michiel, and is in the same hand 
as cl. ix. No. 2 (Ug of the Iliad), which came from 8. Giovanni in Verdara at 
Padua. 

See zufra h. 5 

67. Ug= Mare. cl. ix. No. 34. 

Chart. s. xv. 265x190, ff. 365. Tit. hyp. per.; sonar Vabie Signs : 
brackets y 199, 200, ὃ 159-163, dots v 333-333, crosses p 150 54, 475 su. At 
beginning Franciscd Attaris Cyprii καὶ τῶν φίλων. On the cover, rop. devrep., fe. 
second volume to cl. ix. No. 33 (U13 of the Iliad). 


Vienna 
68. V1= Vienna, Hofbibliothek philol. 5. 


Chart. 5. xv. 430% 275, ff. 191. Cont. ff. 1, 2 Herod. e7¢. Hom., 4-83 Iliad, 
84-129 Quint. Smyrn., 130-end, Odyssey. Tit., no per. hyp. nor schol. Corrected 
throughout (with -/-, 5): v. ll. added by m. p. (Nessel, pars iv. p. 5). 

See fufra ὁ. 


69. V2=philol. 50. 


Chart. s. xv. 300x210, ff. 219. Tit. hyp., no per.; schol. Occasional 
corrections by m. p. Δἴ end, ἀντώνιος δαμιλὰς καὶ τοῦτο ἐξέγραψε (Nessel, 2). p. 50). 

See infra d. 

70. V3=philol. 56 (Y’ ap. Ludwich). 

Chart. s. xv., 300 210, ff. 169. Tit. hyp. gloss. ; scholia ; occasional v. 1]. 
No per. At end: εἴληφε βίβλος τέρμα πέμπτη μαίου] ἰνδικτυῶνι τῇ δεκατρίῳ δ᾽ ἅμα 
|papwdiav φέρουσα τριπλῆν ὀκτάδα! ὃ ἔτει FT  Η [1300]. The hand seems 
archaistic, τη which case the subscription is copied from the original. Cf. Ludwich, 
Lipsy. Regunont. 1888, i. p. αν. (Nessel, 76. p. 36.) 

See δια ὁ. 

7τ. V4=philol. 133 ( Χ᾿ ap. Ludwich). 

Bomb. 5. xil., 250x170, ff. 146. Cont. 45-w 59. ‘Tit. hyp. per. : glosses; 
v. Il, all in one hand. Scholia_ opposite the text, in a parallel column (not 
continuous). οδέρης τ (,,) κ 368-372, ἃ 38-43, (x) τ 4-12. (Nessel, 7B. p. 77.) 
Cf. Ludwich, Progr. Regimont. 1889, 1. pp. 5 sq., Schrader, Porph. gu. O74. 
Pp. f44 sg. 

See infra m, 

72, V5 =philol. 307. 

Chart. s. xvi, 195 x 145, ff. 90. Cont. miscell. ff. 1-90 Odyssey (a-{). 
Per. ; glosses. (Nessel, 7d. p. 147.) 

See Zufra g. 


' Catalogus.. Bibl. Cacsareac Vrirtoronensis . οὖς ed. Daniel de Nessel, 1690. 
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Breslau 

73. Wr= Breslau, Stadtbibliothek 28 (‘W’ ap. Ludwich). 

Chart. 262 %196, ff. 221, 5. xv. Tit. per, no hyp. nor scholia, Collated 
for Ernesti, ed. v§l. V. add. p. 23. 

See infra f. 

74. W2=id. 29. 

Membr. 350 x 255, ff. 177, 5. xv. Cont. Batrachomyomachia, Iliad (A-Z 356), 
(ff. 51-174) Odyssey. Tit. per. hyp.; no scholia. This MS. has not been collated. 
(Xnown as ‘ Vrat. a’ for the Hiad). 

75. Z=Stuttgartensis 5. 


S. xvi. Collated by Rieckher, Die sweisprichige Stuttzarter Handschrift etc., 
Heilbronn, 1864. 
See infra g. 


The ‘codex Mori’ (not to be confounded with the ‘codex Mori’ 
of the Iliad, which Walter Leaf has identified with the MS. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 983=R16.35) on the authority of which Barnes added ὁ 295 to 
his text, is no manuscript, but the edition of Estienne (1566) numbered 
Nn, v. 17 in the Cambridge University Library. Before forming part 
of the library of Edward Moore, Bishop of Ely, it had belonged to 
Casaubon, who has left a considerable number of marginalia on it. 
On the page containing 0 294, 296 he says: Deest hic versus vide > ραβ. 
viii. The ed. Hervagiana (1541), which also belonged to Moore (numbered 
Nn. vi. 4), in the same Library has no note on the passage. I owe the 
suggestion that ‘codex’ here meant a printed book to the perspicacity 
of Dr. Montagu James, Provost of King’s College, and the identification 
of the volume to the energy of Mr. J. W. Clark. 

Of these MSS. I have not seen Be, J, K, Lo, Lio, Matritensis, 
Moscoviensis, Pal, T, W2, Z. Of these Lg, Lio, Matritensis, and 
W2 have not been collated at all. The Moscow MS. was collated by 
Matthaei, but the readings have not been published (Heyne, Jad iii. 92). 
In the case of the others I have printed the extant collations. Further, 1 
owe the readings of L4 and L8 (as well as Pal.) to Molhuysen, and of H3 
Li (v-w), Mon. and Pr to Ludwich, whose edition I have taken as my 
basis. 


1 Cat. Codd. Graccorum qui in bibliotheca urbica Vratislavtens? adservantuy 1880 
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ὙΆ 


II : 
FAMILIES. ; 


These seventy-six MSS. fall into the following seventeen families. 
The classification was arrived at, as in the case of the Iliad, by a process of 
noting all cases of variants presented by ten or less than ten MSS., 
and casting them up. The MSS. which agree most often in presenting 
such variants have a claim to the title of family. I may say that such an 
arithmetical system is in my judgment the only one by which families of 
MSS. can be made out. The possession in common of a striking variant 
here and a striking variant there is found to be casual. The reader will 
hardly wish to have these calculations displayed in full; on the other 
hand he may demand specimens. The relationships are generally very 
clear: the single MSS. fall into their groups zuter conferendum. 


a=CL7R4y 
ὁ = Pal. He ΟΡ V3 

¢ = H3, M(3) R7 τὸ Riz V2 V (6) 

ἃ = H4L2 M1 Mo Mon. m. 2, P3 Py Pe Ἐς U3 U4 U7 

e = Us Br K My R3 R8 Ug 

J = Lt L3 P2 Wr 

g = L8 Be Ca L6 Ri R6 Ro Rii Rr R17 Ur Z ed. pr. (Ht P5 R7 UZ m. 2) 
A= JU6US 

¢= M2 Rr 

J = Hr P5 P6 R7 V6 U7 

& = 1.4 L5 Mon. P7, yp. Rr2 

Z= Pr Ro 

m= M3 V4 

9 = ¢—H3 (sc. R7 Rio R12 U2 U (6)) 

2 = e—U5 (sc. Br K My R3 RS Ug) 

g = g—L& (sc. Be Ca L16 Ri R6 Ro Riri Rr4 Riz Ur 2) 

vy = 6—Pal. (sc. H3 O P3 V3) 


The MSS. which resist classification are PS R53 R13 R15 R16 T. 

I give first specimens of agreement between the members of cach 
family, sufficient to show the relationship ; then the characteristics of the 
family thus constituted. For the latter I use the method applied to the 
Iliad, CR. 1899, 111, viz. that of dividing the peculiar readings of each 

ς 


. 
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family under four heads: (1) Alexandrian, (2) ancient but non-Alexandrian, 
(3) voincidences with Eustathius or with variants (yp. etc.) in other MSS., 
(4) unguarantéed but noteworthy. 


[ 


a=C L7 R4 


Specimens of Agreement. 


a 7. αἰτοὶ L7 Ry αὐτῶν C exo uy. y 87 jy CL7 Ry 
52 ὀλούφρων C L7 R4 (+ Rr 55.) 185 δαναῶν C L7 Ἀφ (+e) 
134 δεῖπνον ( L7 ὃ 82 ἠγρόμην σὶν C L7 9 
176 ἔσαν Ry ἦσαν C 633 βαίνοντα C L7 R4 (+14 U1) 
186 ὑπονηίω C L7 R4 (+ P2 corr.) € 99 pw ἠνώγει C L7 Ry (+ H3) 
192 etré pew C L7 R4 (τὸ) 484 δ᾽ om. Cl7 R4 (+H2) 
201 τελέσεσθαι C RY ζ 109 πόντον C R4(+P5 R7 U7) 
438 γραὸσ 1.7 R4 (+0) γραίησ in 296 διέλθωμεν ( 1,7 R4 (+ M4) 
ras. C ἡ 383 &vd C L7 Ry (τ Η 93. Nuv.) 
B 26 mw CL7 4 332 μέν κεν καὶ C 1,7 9 
99 εἰσόγε C L7 R4 6 425 Oesom. C L7 Ry 
105 παρετίθει ( L7 Ry ι 448 ἔρχεο L7 Ry (+P V4) 
123. reovom. C L7 Ry 0 312 ἐπιμέμνω C R4 (+ PI V4) 
127 & ΟῚ) Ry (+18 m. 2) 5335. yap ro C R4(+Br Ca R2 V4) 
152 ἱκέτην C 7 Ry (+ U5) v 16] ἠέτ᾽ CRA(4V4) 
igo pevom. C L7 Ry X 498 ἀμφεπένοντο C L7 R4 (4+ V4) 
263 νηυσὶ L7 Ry ψΨ ὃ rev C LZ R4(4+V4) 


373 μυθήσεσθαι C Ry, eexa Lb 7 


The relationship of C and L7 was inferred by Schrader (Zc.) from his 
collation of 8 in C. 


Characteristics. 


i, Alexandrian : εἶτά τις μὴ νοήσας προσέθηκε 


β 26 οὔτε που. Inferred as Anistarch- TO Os). 
ean from the corrupt scholia € 272 9 ὁρῶντι, Evidently the same as 
(otre πέπτωκας, οὔτε πέπωκας) 9. ὁρύωντι, quoted by schol. 
by Cobet. Θ 93. 
in. Ancient: i. Eust. yp. : 
«a 7 atrot Porph., Euseb. a 176 ἔσαν yp. H3 Κα 
32 ddoddpor. — Inferied from the #8 421 εἰκραῇ Eust. 


wording of the scholia (eye ψ 77 πολιιόρίησι Vg ss, (-efyjoe Mon, at 


REED κατὸ τὴν ἀρχαύη γραφήνς FEust. εἰοιστ J ). 


iv. Noteworthy :} 
a 146 éxevoay (common é.g. Ψ 45) 
201 


PB m1 


τελέσεσθαι 
δοιὼ κύνες (SC. ἀργαὶ, om. πόδας, as 
p 62) 
14 8 ἂρ (for δ᾽ ἐν). 
*x 
*152 
331 


te) 


μὲν ἔλπει (+T) μέν ῥ᾽ cet. 

ἱκέτην (+ Us) (cf. a 51 € 408) 

κατεδύσατο (cf. Z 288, N17 2229 

Ω 191) 

y 9 ἕφθ᾽ for αὖθ᾽, implying an asyn- 
deton (cf. ἔσθ᾽ v. 78 for the 
same word.) 

26. μηρία ἵζον (relic of ῥέζον ?) 
22 ἂρ bis 
290 στροφόωντο for τροφέοντο 
486 χειρὶ ἔχοντες (? with ζυγόν, sc. of the 
drivers) 

σὺν for ἐν (cf. A 359) 

αὐτὰρ for τὸν μὲν 

ζ 82 ἡμιονείη for ἡμιόνοιιν (elsewhere 

epithet οἵ ἅμαξα, ζυγόν) 
ὄφειλον as Nauck 

ἀπαλύξας (as v 212 ἀπεσταχύοιτο) 

κυθήροις (dat. of motion. Coincides 

perhaps with Andron’s view, 
ΨΚ .6. 350, that Aegis— 
° thus inhabited Cythera, whither 
-Agamemnon 6 517 was blown) 
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v 73 Alvous τε 
82 om. (dispensable) ; 
187 ἑστῶτες ; 
295 παῖδες (εχ παιδόθεν = πεδύθεν) 
303 τὴν σὴν for τοι σὺν (development 
of σὴν for ot in f Pr) 
322 πρίν yé re for πρίν γ᾽ ὅτε 
333, 4, 5 om. (barely dispensable 
alone: ? an echo of the athe- 
tesis of 333-8) 
E103 ἔνθ᾽ εἴτ᾽ for ἐνθάδε δ᾽ 
- 152 
Tt 105 ἧς for εἷς 
ᾧ 218 pe ἐύγνωτον (misunderstood dual 
turned into an adjective) 


» 
εσται 


210 ἐμοὶ (μοι 4) 
Χ 2τό κτένομεν for κτέωμει" (implied in 
κτενέωμεν k P2) 
280 ἐπέπτατο 
W *162 of (+ V4 U5 ss.) forza. Perhaps 
possible: τῷ is usual, οἱ re- 
covers a digamma 
318 ἀφίκοιτο (misunderstanding of as) 
ω 479, 480 om. (dispensable, but 480— 
491 are dotted in P5: cf. 
ν 333) 
505 mpooehuve ἐὸν φίλον vidv, for 
προσεφώνεεν ὃν 


This family consists of comparatively old members, 5. xiii-xiv. C 


and L7 have no scholia or signs: R4 abundant mainly exegetical scholia 


al 


(Tzetzes is quoted on X1), many v. 11. introduced by yp, omissions carefully 


supplied on the margin with ὧδε corresponding to λείπει in the text? 
passage, y 232-8, has the single bracket common in e. 


One 
The variants in 


Ὁ ΤῊ this class I mark variants which have a phonetic interest, of whatever value, with an 


asterisk. 


? Ora curious kind of inversion of ὧδε, ἐδὼ (εν π΄ β 191, 8109, 131, v 161). 


-\ larger omission 


(ψ 203-276) 1s rectified by the insertion of a small leaf between 193 and 194, with this note: οὕτω 
τοι τόδε οὐδέ τι οἶδα [202], Awd τούτου τοῦ στίχου ζήτει εἰς TL μετεμβληθὲν φύλλον. Kal μετὰ τὸ 


πληρωθῆναι ἐκεῖνο ὀφέλλεις ἄρχεσθαι ἀπὸ τυῦ ῥέξανθ᾽ ἱερὰ καλὰ προσειδάωνι [277], καὶ διέρχεσθαι 


ΜΝ 
κατὰ ταξιν. 


2 


e 
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Class IV do not yield much: 8 91 preserves a digamma, 152 ἱκέτην avoids 
the neglect of one and is probably right. The omissions ν 333 ὦ 477 
are interesting, but it is disappointing that after so good a start in a, 8, 
the novelties tail off. 


! 6=Pal. Π: Ο P3 Vi V3. 


Specimens of Agreements. 


α 47 ὄλίλ)οιτο Pal. O P3 Vi 52 pura τηλόθεν ἀλλόθεν Pal. H2 
934 ὃ Pal. O P3 Vi (+ Br) 7 τύκεται H2, ras. Pal. 
95 ἕλησιν Pal. O P3 Vi (+4) 86 ἐληλέατ᾽ Pal. Ha, καὶ ἠλέαται δ τ 
186 ῥήθρω Pal. V1 1900 πύργων Pal. H2 Vi 
192 etre Pal. O P3 Vi (+a) 269 φαιήκων Pal. H2 
214 καταλέξω Pal. O P3 Vi (+ H3 299 πρὸς ἀμείβετο Pal. Η 2 
Fal.) 331 ὅσα in ras. Pal., ὅσ᾽ Η 2 
329 a hab. Pal. Vi o 60m. Pal. O P3 
B 54 ἐθέλησι Pal. O P3 7 ἕλε Pal. O P3 V3 (+L U8) 
151 πολλὰ Pal. O P3 Vi (+4) to ἀποτῆλ᾽ Pal. V3 
166 ἔσσεται Pal. ἔσεται O P3 (+ H3) 16 τε Pal. V3 (4+/) 
172 ὅτ᾽ ἐς (εἰς) Pal. O P3 (+ L4) 21 ὅστις Pal. O P3 V3 
216 θεῶν Pal. O P3 V1 63 περὶ στάμενος Pal. P3 Vi V3 85. 
351 ὀιεμένη Pal. Ouv. P3 Vi (1.41. So στραφῆναι Pal. O P3 V3 
yo2 ἀχαιοὶ Pal. O Vi (ἘΠῚ 111 ἐνὶ Pal.O P3 V3 
y [51 εἰάσαμεν Pal. ἐάσαμεν O P3(+R2 ib ds ot Pal ὦ P3 V3 
Ri4) : τα πὸ om. Pal. O P3 (τ H3 Ls) 
313 φίλων Pal. O(+C) 168 ἢ Pal. H2 ὦ P3 V3 (+My U2 
δ 380 θαλάσσης Pal. P3 (+14 U7) U8) 
413 ἔργον τε ἔπος τε Pal. V3 Vi 16y om. Pal. O V1 (space left) 
578 νηὶ μελαίνη Pal. P3 174 ἥρπαζεν Pal. O P3 V3 
€ 45 φέρεν Pal. uv. He 186, Budvedsoos Pal. O P3 Vr V3 
231 ὀσφύι Pal. Vi (+ V4) 218 ἐμοὶ ἐριῆρες ἑταῖροι Pal. O P3 Vi 
272 βοῦτιν Pal, Boorw H2 V3 
346 τάνυσσε Pal. H2 Vi 245 τ᾿ om. Pal. O Ρενεν: 
3.0 ἐπὶ οἴνοπα Pal. H2 . εὖ, ἀθήνη Pal. O P3 Vi V3 
372 ἐξαπέῤυσσε Dal. H20 ὙΠῈ ἀγαιοῦ Pal Okenadl Ba 
408 ἱκέσθαι Pal. H2 V1 309 πτωχεύων Pal. O P3 V3 
ζ 27 αὐτὴ Pal. H2 322 νῆσαι Pal. O P3 V3 
47 πάντα Pal. H2 O( +173) 386 tueron Pal, tdow O V3 
73 ἀπήνην Pal. H2(+H3 Pr JR) 400 properm Pal. O V3 
107 δ᾽ ον Pal. H2 (+ Ἠ.3) 413 ἡγεμόνειε Pal. Ο P3 V3 
126 ἀλλ ὅγε τῶν Pal. H2 (+ H3) 420 τις In ras. Pal. τῇ O P3 V3 
224-0 um. Pal, Vi 454 marpos Pal. zps O P3 V3 


ἢ 45 σκοπέλοισιν Pal. H2 Vi 
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Pal. being dated 1201 and the other members of the family to the 
xvth century (the archetype, however, of V3 would be dated 1300, if we 
regard the subscription as copied and the hand as archaistic), the relation 
between Pal. and H2 O P3 Vi V3 is one of descent. This descent, as the 
examples given above prove, is genuine ; but, like most c.’ses of the sort, 
it is broken. The collation which Pal. received produced variants which 
altered the stock ; the resulting offspring (which we call 7) are an object- 
lesson in the formation of tradition, and show how, asin the case of ceg,a 
given family is often the product of the alteration of the archetype out of 
the strain. When we consider that the archetype itself is, it is legitimate to 
assume, the result of a similar process, it is plain that the value of one 
family against another depends upon external evidence and arithmetic. 


Examples of 7 corrected out of ὁ. 

; 30 4 ins. Pal. m. 2, space for a line V1 
45 σκολόπεσσι Pal. in ras. O P3 
(σκοπέλοισιν Pal. H2 δὶ τὴ 
QI μνηστῆρσιν Pal. corr., Ο( + Κ) 100 eater aes cre O P3 
1594 ἢ ΟΡ Φ ΈΡΕΙΣ 120 μήλω Pal. corr. O P3 Vi (μῆλον 
199 épuxavdwow in ras. Pal., ἐρυκάνουσιν 260 ἡ Σ Pal Og Ψι (φαιή- 

OES κων Pal. H2) 
335 ἀμφιπόλοισι yp. Pal. O P3 Vi (ἐν 
μεγάροισι Pal. H2) 


a 47 γρ' ἀπόλοιτο Pal. m. 2, ὄλοιτο O 4 


87 yp. κεν ἵκηται Pal, m. 2, κεν ἵκηται 
O P3, γρ. νι 


76 μέγαρα Pal. corr., Vx 
97 νηπιάσιν Pal. corr, O P3 Vi 
corr. (+N corr.) 
4516 drot Pal. corr., Vt 7 y 
371 αὖ {δὴν Pal., ἀοιδὴν V1, ἀοιδὴν O 308 ἤμελξε Pal., ἤμελγε cet. 
B 55 ἡμετέρους Pal. corr, O P3 Vi w 53 ἄντιος Pal., ἄντιον Pal. corr., 


ι 228 yp. κέρδιον Pal., κέρδιον O P3 


(o fort. add.) (+ L4) ΟΡ, 
181 δέ τοι Pal. corr., O P3 (+ M2) 72 ἀπάμνασθαι Pal., ἀπαμίνασθαι Pal. 
Εἰς corr. O P3 
334 ὀφέλλει Pal., ὀφέλλειε O PZ ᾿ 2 
€ 332 ἵζασκε Pal. corr., ἵζασκε V1, ζάσκε 74 μή ew Pal., μένειν O 
H2 s ᾿ 
Σ 356 ἢ ἐν tude! Val, ἢ ay 
£38 yp. ζώνας Pal. ζώνας H2 Vr 356 ou ia ME ees 
τόδε 


74 φέρον Pal. corr., O 
The correction of Pal. has therefore often been accepted by the next 
copier as the proper reading. O P3 accepted corrections with the greatest 
facility ; H2 Vi clove more nearly to the original Pal. (Vor the peculiar 
readings of 7, see pp. 57 sg.) 


1 To judge from Ludwich’s and Molhuysen’s reports. 


ty 
to 
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Characteristics. 
. 


The family, that is to say Pal, whether followed or not by his children 
has the following peculiar readings. The readings of the children, which 


it would be misl@ading to vive here, will be found under 7, 


i A\lewandnan ι 225) φέρτερον (for xepotor : as φέρτερον. 
Awa. λώϊον Δ 100) 
328 ἤμελξε 
noo \neint. 489 χυώσατο for χολώσατο 
3208 ἐς rome Cn BeBuria τριδιίκτυλος 559 Tupi πρυμτήσια (unmetrical, ex 
eLeanvéy. ap July. M32) 
τ τι murdupem ap. schol. v 66 & 15 σύλ (μόρον ἵν shows that some 
ditficulty was felt in νέας) 
We Batiste gp te mS oom. (? dispensable) 
1485 ὀλέρρον μιν το μεγαλήτορος 
ὦ 200) κατηλεζω (yp EL3 δ ΕΒ) 200. πάλλοι ἐλύντες (ex Γ 910 etc.) 
κ 300 κανχιίζε ἔν 374 ἀλαρῴρονέων 
m sf ayetyp Us) 5024. add. ( 2X 656) 
; 349 βέτῳατα for πότι τα 
ιν. Noteworthy ᾿ aS 
. λης ἐπ 
a 79 60 (ἃ sample error correeted by 34d ἔττω 
ni. 2) 38y ἐν for σὺν 
ros om, ¢dispensable) 430. ἐρέειν Catpeen 23) 
Br48S om. 9 dispensable ? owing to πέ: 453. τὸ πάροιθε 
Terrtut, ἐπέτοι το) #279 Bra tor γυῖα, as also o 341 
στὸ fem (+ Mon.) Vo2CS yer rae 
δ 7s om (dispensable) 230 πάντα 
311 ἐπ΄ λρίσβῃ (ον 215) 256 τροΐη for κρήτη 
Ἔρις ἔργον re ἔπος τε (digamma) ex 513 ἕως or (for ἕως .)) 
β 304 ; ἕ 39 κακὰ for ἄλγεα (perhaps with 
e*34y ἐπὶ οὐ πὰ (with digamma) ἔδοσαι) 
72 ἐξαπέδισε 139 ὑππότ'᾽ for ὑππόσ᾽ 
soz om (9 dispensable) 149 κεῖτ οὐ  ὠῆσθα for φῆσθα ἱκεῖνον 
“40S ἱκέγθαις (for ἰδέσθαι. α5 αὔονς βι τ) ἀπὸ τετυκώμεθα ᾿ 
y RO ἐληλέατ᾽ (right: see below) τὸ ἦλρε for ὦρτο 
1900 πίμγωι 4τΞ σχίζης (for σχίζης 7) 
PS4 oom. Catspensabicy 47: ἡγεῖσθον 
τὰς τὐὐμομται! ποἐπαρξάμει" oO 6 om 'dispensab’e) 
213 8 μεγάμοιτσαν PIT ἐντὶ ὠρειτὴ ὡς ot (πον κα ied 
6 435.0 em. dis ems. but 2 owing 174 ηρπαζει ἀταλλομ ει ay 
ΙΝ τρίποδα 43} τρ'ποὶ 435 τῷ" τῶ Gabi κλὴν een Soe ἐν 
Tans eae σιν eu Eph ys Ebay! 
S77 σιμὴ BES δῦ ἐξ τοις τῆς 
. 
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© 454 πατρός (Σ 141, ἢ. vi. 13) τ 584 τοῖτο vonpa 
503 dtoe ἑταῖροι φ τὸς βίη for βίης. 

7 107 ἢ αὐτοῦ [-ὦ τῇδ᾽ αἰέν 104. αὕτως (+ U6}, as Bothe ᾿ 
160 οὐ γὰρ for οὐδ᾽ ἄρα 1.4 φυτεῖτσαι for τεύξειν (ex βιό) 
198 παλαιὸν for γέροντα W 237 δέδρομε (ἐπιδέδρομεν € 45 v 357) 
279 παρασταδὸν (possible) 241 Ou φάος ἠελίοιο (Er v 35) 

*313 αὖτις (possible, befure εἴσῃ) M112. καὶ ὅις καὶ πίονας atyas (ON [8 50) 
330 ἄνωγε 407 λέγεσθαι for πένεσθαι (N275) 

p 415 ὦ for δὸς 429 ἐνὶ δήμῳ (EX v 210) 


σ 286 ὥς κ᾽ 


These readings give 6a good place among the families of MSS. Putting 
aside 60 a 70 as an accident, ὁ alone preserves what appears tou be the true 
tradition with ἐληλέατ᾽ from ἐλαύνω y 86. The other forms for which sce 
critical note) are produced by regular reciprocal contamination from the 
readings ἐληλέατ᾽, €pypédat’, ἐλήλαται 86,45, 113. On all three lines there 
are monsters, which show the process. (WV 284 we see the reverse process, 
ἐρηρέδαται, ἐρηράδαται, ἐρηρέαται.) That ἐληλέατ᾽ is a conjecture is less likely. 
Pal. also has remarkable omissions: a 195, 3 148, 6 75, € 402.7 154, @ 435. 
436, « 18, all or nearly all possible. The reading ἐπὶ ε 34y allows for the £ 
in οἴνοπα: other variants are duc to association, the commonest principle in 
the Homer MS. (6 342, ¢ 559, « 206, 5028, ο 186, W 241, ὦ 112, 407, 429, ; 
ἕως ὅτ᾽ 315 shows us the process of metrifying ἕως. The ll. o 111, 7 279 
have claims to consideration on the ground of sense. 


. c=H3 Μ΄3)) Rio Ri2 U2 US. 


Here again one member, Η 3, is of the xiiith century, the rest are ot 
the xvth century; R7 and R12 were written by the same scribe, Rhosus. 


Specimens of Agreement. 
a 1 πάντων H3 Ry Rio Uz U(6) y 280 βέλεσιν H3 το U2 Uh 


(+Lr Pe) 336 baccupe H3 RZ 
B 230 ἐν φρεσὶν H3 ΚΒ; Rio Uz U6) ὃ κά χρισῆν H3 RZ 
392 αἰτὴν H3, yp. U(6) 231 ἀνηρώτεωον H3 RF 
ααα ἐν H3 Rio 16) (+a) 252 Ave H3 RZ 
Ὑ 7 wertyxorta 13 Τ (6) 467 ἔνουδι H3 R7 (4a Mon.) 
y &knov H3 R7 Rio U2 U(6) 788 ποτῆος H3 Rro (+ Br P6 R3 
83 om. H3 RZ Rio ἘΔ) 
το δ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ H3 U2 Ui6r (+a) € 163 ἐν δ᾽ ἴκριν 2 Rio U2 Ul6i 
18s ὀαταῶν H3 Rro Uz 10) (+a) 
᾿ 
Φ 


4 
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th, ἐν αὐτῇ H3 R7 Rio Uz U(6) π 56 θεῖον H3 Rio Rri2 U2 (+Mz 
(+a) P6 R1) 
347 κακὸν H3 Rio 66 παρὰ H3 Rr2 U2 
376 fa H3 Rio 158 εἰδιίᾳ H3 Rio—a R12 
ζ 15 κατέθηκαν H3 Rio 162 ἁλάοντο Η 3 Κτο 
οὐ come Ms Bree Hevties Hs Oe Sore eeas 
t 138 ἐπικέλσαντες H3 Rio uv. moni Mian Ree 
223 τοῖσιν ἄμελγεν H3 M(3) (+ /) i i ΜΙ Bas fee ἣ 
242 ὀχλήσειαν Ὁ H3 Rio (+4) ss : tee U2 (+K) 
κ 43 τάδ᾽ H3 Rio U2 (+4) eee oe Ὡς Aes ον, PE 
123 ἀνορῶντ᾽ Hz Rio U2 ᾿ pases τῶν ΓΝ 4 Fal. ) 
λ 128 φήκη H3 Rio, fort. R olga ee sey 
᾿ pie Ὁ ἀρεο δ. οὐρα da! 537 καταύεται H3 Rr2 U2 (-] R8 
206 ἀνώγει H3 R7 Rio (+x) este) 
330 ἐπίτελλεν H3 Rio aie 2 ἰξυγὲς Hy Rio R12 U2 
6 “Hs Ue uae ire cia 
Γ Ὁ eerie Hz Rio U2 20, πινέμεν H3 Ri2 U2 
5 3 2 τὶ ὡς Η: ᾿ 
141 νῆαι H3 Κτο U2 336 a Rio U2 (+14 
43 in w H3R pues 
aos Ba ase te a ie 330 dpa τοῖσιν H3 Rio U2 (+f) 
ξ 28 θυμῶ Hz Rio Rr2 U2 ΟΝ He Rt 
222 ἔην sine ἐν H3R Nn eee 
at ΕΝ ap v 302 δ᾽ ἄρα H3 Rr2 Uz (K U8) 
ne Apa ca eran eas φ 26 ἡρακλεῖα H3 Rr2 U2 
126 πολυκράτου H3 Rio U2 (+¢f) i ἽΡ nee Hy U (+7) 
Pes 29 ἣν δ 2 7 
531 ἔπτατο H3 Rio a 
Sh pieces ae een 66 ete Rio Uz (+Pal. Mon. 
16 εἶβον H3 Rio (+4) seme Ε 
49 πίνακας κρειῶν H3 U2 (+2) oe pinkie aes ὌΝ i 
51 παρενήνεον H3 Rio (- δέ) Aa ΕἾ, Ἐὰν ἘΝῚ Pal.) : 
3 3 v2 al. 


U©) is a fragment, M3) is sporadic; R12 has not been collated 
throughout. It is remarkable that all the xvth members of the family 
lack scholia, and that H3’s ample collection thereof has not been reproduced. 

H3 has been extensively corrected by contemporary hands: the 
correction is often carried into the copy, and the family evidence therefore 
deflected: the younger members I call ὁ. 


Examples of o corrected out of ¢. 


a 379 ποθιτε H3 corr., R7 Rro 


y 14 χρεῖ H3 m. 2, R7 
ap ἫΝ "Ἢ 
292 lopddvov H3, ἰαρορδάνου U2 


09 
inpodvou U (6) 


394 ἐπισπένδων H3 τη. 2, R7 Rio U2 
U (6) 

486 θεῖον H3 m. 2, ΕἾ 

1b. ἀμφιέχοντες H3 m. 2, RZ 

459 ὀρσιλύχοιο H3 m. 2, R7 U2 U (6) 


[] 
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δ 12 ἑλένης Η 2 corr., R7 ἀκειάμενον Ἡ 3 corr., U2 


132 ἐκεκράατο H3 corr., Rro 

κε H3 m. 2, R7 

ἐφράσσατο yp. H3, R7 
ἐδάμασσεν yp. H3, R7 

δέ γ᾽ εἰς H3 m. 2, R7 
κατέκλασε yp. H3, R7 

ε 181 κατέρεψεν H3 corr., U2 U (6) 
πῆμα Ἡ 3 m. 2, τὸ uv., U2 U (6) 
om. H3 m. 2, Rro U2 
μακάρεσσι yp. H3, Rio 

ὦρετο H3 ss., ΔΙ (3) U2 


ov ov 
ἔργα H3, ἔργαον Rio U2 ἔργα 
Rr2 


δ᾽ αὖ H3 m. 2, Ἀτ U2 
p 10-13 signs (3) H3 m. 2, R7 
3 
25 ὑπηοίνη Η3 m. 2, ἡπηοίνη Rr2 
U2 
170 δειπνηστός H3s8., Rro U2 
299 κοπρίσσοντες Η3 corr., U2 
τ 72 λιπόω H3 corr., Ri2 U2 
81 πάμπαν H3 corr, R12 U2 


n 
325 δαείσσεαι H3 ss. Ἀ1τ2 U2 


ous 
φ 61 ὄγκιον H3: ὀγκιόνους R12 U2 


More examples might easily be quoted. The new family a) thus 
produced is, in the person of one of its members, R12, thoroughly altered 
by Rhosus, partly in the sense of # (see p. 53). 


Characteristics. 


The peculiar lections of ¢, whether represented by H3 only or by H3 


and its offspring, are these : 


i. Alexandrian : 
γ 367 xpeds! Ar. (xpetws), vulg. 6 355 
6712 ἢ Ar. εἰ vulg. 


x%233 tarao Zen. Ar. K2g1; toraco 
vulg. 
ii, Ancient : 


α 32 βροτοὶ θεοὺς schol. Ar. Pac. 212 


11. Eust. yp. ete.: 
sVone. 


iv. Noteworthy : 
a 1 πάντων 


β ἢ κομόοντας 
ΕἸ . TaN ro 
211 ταισασι: τὰ δ᾽, Ta y cet. 


231 pnd’ ἐν φρεσὶν 
€ 347 κακὸν (for δέος) 
A128 φήκη (for φήῃ) 
* 348 γέρον (avoiding hiatus) 
μ᾽ 99 ubed (=A254-7) 


νηδυμος 
369 νηδὺς (probably ex ἡδὺς, νήδυμος “΄ 
Hi Mo) 
E 28 θυμῶ 


a 
3 162 dAdovTo (sc. ὑλάοντο) 
357 κιχάναι 
σ 409 εἴποτε 
325 δαείσσεαι 
ὀιστοῦ (agreeing with βιοῦ) 


ἀγανοὶ (β:ο9 P2 R7, yp. Η 3 


Of these it is clear that ἴσταο and τὰ ἴσασι are the most remarkable ; 
the younger generation were unable to retain the hiatuses (cf. 8 Ol μὲν 


1 Wrongly ascribed to the s.Zo/za of 113 in my text. 
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ἔλπει ἃ Τ μέν ῥ᾽ cet.), and the linguistic development of Homer continued 
even down to the Renaissance. The peculiarities of o will be found 


PP. 54 59. 
d=H4 L2 Mr Mo Mon. m.2, N P4 Pe U3 U4 U7 V2. 
Specimens of Agrecment. 
a σπέεσι L2 Mo N Pe U3 U4 328 roi ye U3, yp. Mr P4, ss. Mo P4 


15 
34. ἐβάλοντο Mo N Py Pe 
05 Mo N P4 Pe U4 yp. 


aA 
αὐτῶν L2 


Mon. 


U4 
δή τι Mo P4 U4 (+ P3) 


400 ἀμφιβεβήκη L2 Mo M1 P4(+R5) 
41 ἤγειρε L2 N Pe ss. 516 μεγάλως M1 P4 U3 U4 (+0) 
336 ὅθ᾽ of L2 Mt NP4 U3 U4 775 mo Mi Py U4 (4+ Pr) 
407 post 408 L2 Mo N U3 (+Pr) 29 om. Hy Mr Mo Py Uz Uy V2 
40S om, Mr P4 173 ye Hy Lz Mr N U3 U4 (τ ΟἹ 
42t om. Mr Mo N Pe Py U3 U4 189 xpeo Hy Mr Py U3 U4(4+0 P3) 
7 λυγρὸν ὄλεθρον L2 Mr N Py U3 230 dpyepeoy Hy L2 Mr N ας 
Us (+7) (+ M3 P1) 
230 τηλέμαχος 1.2 Mi Mon. m. 2, N 240 πέρι κῆλα Hy L2 Mr P4 U4 
P4 Pe 281 ὡς ὅτε ῥινὸς Hy Le Mi N Py U3 
266 κλυταιμήστρα Mr Py U3 U4 U4 (4+ P1) 
(+P3) 365 εἴως Hy Mr Py U3 U4 (4+P3 U7) 


ἀποτίση 1.2 P4 U4 (+) 


6 409 κῦμα Hy P4 U3 U4 (+m P3 Re) 
278 ἀθηνέων L2 Mi Mo N Pe P4 


447 7 om. Hy Mr Ρᾳ U3 U4 (4+M3 


(+0) Pr P3) 
ὃ 63 y om. Mi P4 U4 (+7) o 27 ye Hy Mr N Py U3 Ug(+Rr 
118 ἐάσει ἐπιμν. Le Mo N O Pe U2 U7) 
(+Pr) 33 ἀπέχυ Hy N Py Pe UZ Us 
141 τοι L2 Mr Mo Pe U3 U4 (+U7) 
276 eter’ Le N P4 U3 (+0) 111 φρεσὶν yow Hy Mr N Pe P4 U3 
293 om. Mo N U 4(+0) U4 (U7) 


This plebeian family, the second largest (of 12 members, while g has 
13), consists entirely of xvth or xvith century copies, without an ancestor. 
Three, H4 L2 M1, were written by Rhosus, L2 in 1465 in Bologna, ΜΙ 
in 1468; V2 by Antonio Damila, P4 by Caesar Strategus; traces of 
Rhosus seem to appear in the periochae and headings of Mo, P4, V4; but 
the eye is liable to err in identification of a few words here and there. An 
archetype must have been extant at the Renaissance, which has now 
perished, which produced this progeny. The circumstances resemble 
those of the - Paris’ group of the MSS. of the Homeric Hymns (cf. the 
Macmillan edition, p. XXXiv,. 


These MSS. are very faithful to each other. 
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The second hand of 


Mon. (s. xv-xvi.) altered Mon. in‘their sense, and the younger members of 


ὦ (especially OP3) are close to them. 


Peculiar readings of d. 


1. Alexandrian : 
€ 112 ἠνώγειν Ar. 
6 494 δόλῳ Aristoph. Ar. 
x 160 δὴν Zen. 
λ 36.4 πολλὰ Zen. 


ii. Ancient : 


ε 


εἶ 34 ἤματι εἰκοστῶ for x’ εἰκοστῷ : αἱ 
κοινότεραι (Cum U7) 
€ 92 χρήματα Apoll. lex. 


v I4 ἁπαλῆσι Plutarch, Galen (-otce) 
γραπτὰς Apoll. lex. (after ῥαπτάς) 


ω 22 
iii, Eust. yp.: 

κ 460 πίετε Eust. 

ξ 75 εἷσέ τε Eust. (+8): clearly 

right 

σ 403 πτωχῶ Eust. (+yp. Br) 

φ 216 ἔσεσθαι ς. schol. = 499 ( = ἔσεσθε) 
iv. Noteworthy : 

a 15 (schol.) 73, ὃ 403, «114, Ψ 335 
(as Nauck), σπέεσι for σπέσσι 

αὐτῶν for μύθων 

μὴ for ἐγὼ (impossible ; intrusion 
of explanation) 

om. (dispensable) 

ψεύδεα 

ἀθήνεων (+0), right. 

ye for de 

δάκρυα δ᾽ ἐκ for δάκρυ δ᾽ ἀπὸ 


° 
395 


B 137 


421 
y 20 
*278 
393 
ὃ 114 
141 
276 
293 


τοι for twa 

εἵπετ᾽ 

om., as Nauck (a dispensable 
simile) 

ἀμφιβεβήκη for -a,as Hermann 

6 ἐν for ἐνὶ 

ὦφειλες 

μεγάλως, for μεγάλα or βαρέα 


8 545 
797 
727 

€ 29 
281 


49 


πειρᾶν (? ws) for πείρα ὅπως 

Here for οὐδέ τι (a question) 

ἀέλλαι (with hiatus) 

om. (dispensable) 

ῥινὸς (cum Pr) 

elas for ἕως 

λανθάνει 

ὀφθαλμὼ 

ἐπὶ for ἅμα 

ἄγχ᾽ αὐτῶν for ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν 

ἔμβαινον for εἴσβαινον 

ὦσαν (common: © 336 
= 522 O 694) 

ἐλιχθεὶς (+ O) 


ἔχοντες 


N 125 


ἐφαπτόμενος 

τούς γε 

τοῦ δὴ for τοῦ περ. 
ἀλαλκήσοι 

ἐπὶ 

"Ὁ 

ἐδήσαμεν 

αὖ for οὖν 

θνητῶν for φωτῶν 
ἕλκυσσε, as Nauck 
2 3 
ἀναβραχὲν 

κείνην 

ἀμφιβεβήκει for -κε 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂρ for ὅτε δὴ 


2 7 x” ν᾿ 204 
2 ἀνέρες ἐρχοῦται for ἄνδρες ἐσέρχονται 


oper’ 

ἐν πύλω ἠγαθέη) 

δαίνυσθαί κ᾽ ἀκέοντ᾽ for τ᾽ ἀκέοντ᾽ or 
ἀκέοντ᾽ 

ἐπαρξάμενος 

ye for τι 

ἀπέχευ for ἀπέχειν 

ἐπειγόμενόν for -οὐς (οὐστ' V4. not 
as printed in my ed.) 


£ 
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. 
II How for σῇσιν 107 τοῖσι δὲ for τῆσιν 
221 ἔμβαινον, aS t 103 *216 πατρὸς δὴν οἰχομένοιο (ὃν τι 7, 19! 
238 ἄλλον ἀφίκετο for ἄλλων ἵκετο obliterates Ε) 
363 οὕνεκ᾽ dp’ αὐτὴ for οὕνεκα μ᾽ αὐτὴ 311 τετλάμεν for τέτλαμεν, as Wolff 
451 om. (dispensable) 317 αἰεὶ for αἰὲν 
477 ὅτ᾽ dp’ for ὅτε δὴ : cf. 363 387 καταντικρὺ for κατ᾽ ἄντηστιν (gloss) 
x 19 om. (dispensable) φ 125 μὲν δὴ for μέν μιν 
*128 δέ με for δή με (position given by 150 ἐκτάνυσε for évr— 
pe: cf. E118, 0478 δὲ τόξον vulg.) 174. τανύσουσι for τανύουσι 
184 δώσομεν for δώομεν 205 τούτων for δὴ τῶν 
282 θείη for θῆσιν xX 22 πνέοντα for πέσοντα (ex πέοντα) 
361 ἄλλων for ἄλλον 201 θύρηνδ᾽ for θύρην 
389 χρήματα καλὰ ἅλις for xp. ἔπειτα 471 πασάων for πάσαις (πασέων U3, as 
436 μή te ye for μή τοι Nauck) 
p* 70 ἅπαντα for ἕκαστα: avoids 489 ἕστασ᾽ for ἔσταθ᾽ 
digamma-neglect ψ 86 ἐξερεείνειν for ἐξερεείνοι 
435 ἀκόοντες 1 for ἀκούοντες, OF ἀΐοντες 99 ἠδὲ for οὐδὲ 
534 ἡμέτερόν γε (? πολεύμενοι) for 186 ἄλλω ἐνὶ χώρω for ἄλλη ἐνὶ χώρη 
ἡμέτερον OF -ov 190 τανυφύλλω for -os, as Voss 
537 καταίνεται for -άνεται 201 φαεινῶ for φαεινὸν (+ Pr) 
o 110 ἴον for ἴσαν 237 ἐρχόμενοι for νηχόμενοι 
174 ἔρχεο for ἔρχευ 350 πλεῖον for πολέων 
τ τῷ δὴν dp for πατρὸς (possible) wo 5 κίνησεν (+7) 
v 84 ἤματι for ἤματα 306 y om. 
86 ἀμφεκάλυψεν for -Ψψῃ, as Voss 370 δ᾽ for ῥ᾽ (right, as edd.) 


In this long list there are some elements of value: 
(1) omissions of dispensable lines : 
8 421, 6 293, € 29, 0451, 719 
(2) coincidences with modern emendations : 
Ὑ 278, § 293, 400, A 580, v 86, 311, χ 471, Y 190, 335, ὦ 370. 
(3) The readings Ὑ 278, 0477, w 184, 361, p 537, σ 403, 6 174, ὦ 370 
were adopted, presumably through H4, the British Museum copy, by 
Barnes, and his successors: @ therefore supplanted to some extent g (see 
pp. 63 sg.) as the textus receptus, 
The linguistic contribution on the other hand is not strong: the 
observance of the digamma at ε 34 is the best detail. 
U3 sol. 
8 382 ἀνδρῶν EM. 


1 For similar changes apparently to produce metre, cf. ἡ βόοντα-ες 1446, 2604, Κύον = 255, 


κομόοντας B7, γυόοντας κ 209, στροφάασθαι for στρωφᾶσθαι 1 463, τροπάασθαι for τρωπᾶσθαι Ο 666, 
1195, Ὑ110, κνέε for κνῆ A639, δηιόύοιεν ὃ 226. 
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e=U5 Br K M4 R3 RS Uo. 


Specimens of Agreement. 


οἷς ἑτάροισι U5 Br M4 R3 RS Ug 
(+715) 

ἰδέσθαι U5 Br Καὶ M4 R3 RS Ug 
(+P2) 

γ᾽ add. Us Br Καὶ R3 R8 Ug 

ἀγχιάλου U5 Br Καὶ M4 R3 δ 9 

πύθομαι U5 Br M4 K R3 RS Ug 
(+C) 

μεγάροιο U5 Br Καὶ My R3 R8 Ug 
(+4) 

δ᾽ ἐνὶ Us Br K My R3 R8 Ug 
(+]J) 


ἔρεζεν Us uy. Br R3 R8 Ug 
(+ L5 Rio) 
ἀλλὰ καὶ οὗτοι Us Br M4 R3 RS 


Ug 


avew U5 Καὶ R8 (Li Pr) 

ὅτ᾽ Us Br Καὶ R3 RS Ug (4) 
Rio T) 

σπέρχειεν Us Br My RS Ug 

xevas Us uv. M4 R3 RS (+ R2 
Riri R17) 

δὴ Us Br K M4 R3 RS (4+J 
Mon.) δὲ Ug 

χρήματα Us Brk M4 R3 RS 
(+R5 RS R13) Ug 

pe Us Br M4 R3 RS 

ἔχρισ᾽ U5 Br K M4 R3 Β8 (J) 

ἱεμένους U5 Br K R3 RS (4+ P7) 

πόντον Us Br K M4 R3 R8 
(+15) 

πιείοντος US Br K My R3Z RS 
(+U1 ται) 

pw ἐνὶ Us Br K R3(4+J) 

χερσὶν ἑλὼν Us Br M4 R3 RS 
(Ὁ 1.2) 

ὃς Us RS (4+Rir) 

ἠὲ ποσὶν Us R3 

εἴη Us RS 

° 


μ τι 
331 
v 216 


ξ 481 
o 187 


π 70 


310 


σ 242 


ἔνθ᾽ U5 M4 R3 R8 (L6 T) 

θ' ὅτι US M4 R3 RS (+2) 

οἴχωνται U5 M4 R3 RS ἴ (+2) 

adpadins U5 M4 R3 RS Ug (4+) 

ὀρσιλόχοιο US M4 Ἀ RS Ug 
Cee) 

ἐμῶ U5 M4 R3 RS Ug 

μετέχουσιν Us RS Uy (+]) 

ἀνώγει Us M4 RS Ug (+2) 

βῆ δ᾽ ἰέναι ἴ 5 R8 (+g) [not Ug] 

ἢ ὁρόων U5 R8 (+JT) {not Ug] 

θυμηρὲς US M4 R8 Ug 

ἐρείσας U5 R&S yp. K (+12) 
ἐρύσας το 

οὐδ᾽ ὅππη οἱ νόστος Us M4 R3 
RS (+]) 

μάλιστα U5 M4 R3 RS (4+/ ἢ 

προπάροιθε US M4 RS (+]) 

γένοιτο U5 Δ. (ἘΠ 

λαερτιάδην ὀδυσῆα US Δ. 3 RS 
(+ ΔΙ: Mon ) 

ἔχη U5 M4 R8(+J) 

πειρησώμεθα Us M4 R3 RS (|| 
M2) 

ὅσσοι Us Καὶ M4 ἈΞ RS 

φεύγοντες στείιοιτε καὶ ἐκ U5 M4 
R8 (+ M2) 

πτωχὸν U5 R8 (+J) 

ἐν atta Us Καὶ 

τεὸν U5 M4 R3 RS (+J) 

ἐπειγομένη U5 M4 R3 RS (+]) 

ἵκηται U5 M4 RS (+4) 

ἀσχάλλων Us M4 R8 (4+ M2 Rr 
J Mon ) 

φίλη τροφὸς Us M4 R3 RS ( 4+] 
Mon.) 

éoxee US M4 RS (-Ὁ 7) 

ἔμπεον US RS (+Mz2) 

παύσεσθον U5 M4 R3 RS (+4) 
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326 ἐντανύσειν Ὅς Br M4 RS (+ U6 
V4) 
X 24 κατὰ Us M4 R3 R8 (+J) 


χ 29 νῦν δὴ We Δ4 RE (47) 
331 ἔφθιθον U5 M4 R3 RS (4+J 1.2 
Mon. R7) 


The substantial unity of this family cannot be doubted, but its 


character falls markedly off in emphasis after 6. 
The father of the family is the xiiith century MS. 
long known as ‘M,’ and one of the principal sources of the scholia. 


returns to the fold. 


Br especially hardly 


It is 


corrected throughout, and furnished with variants to all but exhaustiveness, 
These variants have been followed by the xvth century MSS. (2), but to 
no very great extent; other sources must have intervened. 


Examples of p= U5 corr. 


δ 54 yp. χρυσῆν US, χρυσῆν Br My R8 
162 δ᾽ ἅμα U5 m. 2, Br My R8 
236 ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπ’ U5 m. 2, Br My R3 RS 
295 τερπώμεθα U5 τη. 2, Br RZ RS 
321 ἦτορ U5 ras., Br Καὶ M4 
631 ἀειρόμενος U5 marg., Br K M4, 
RS& marg. 


6 348a Us marg., M4 R3 in text 

p 568a U5 interlin., M4 R3 RS Ug in 
text. 

7 172 γαῖα τίς U5 corr, My R3 R8 in 
text. Br m. 2 

W179 ἐκθέσθαι Us m. 2, Br My RS 


Peculiar readings of e: 


i. Alexandrian : 
¢ 100 raid’: πᾶσαι schol. 
A 249 τέξεαι Zen. 
ii, Ancient: 
A 110 ἐάσας (=édons Plutarch) 
598 ἔπειτα δάπεδον δὲ: ἐπὶ δι πεδόνδε 
Ar. Rhet. ταττῦ 33 
τ 163 ἐστί, Ap. lex. Sext. Empir. 


iii. Eust. yp.: 
8 284 ἱεμένους, Eust. 1490. τὸ 
w 26 φίλον τέκος, Eust. 1936. 39 


iv. Noteworthy : 

ἰδέσθαι (F neglected) 

*113 πρῶτος y te (¢d.) 
4Or 


B 43 ὅτι 
168 ἀλλὰ for οἵδε (9 ἐχ 167) 


af 21 


ἀγχιάλω for ἀμφιάλω 


y 283 σπέρχειεν 
δ 149 μὲν for yap 
162 τῶδ᾽ for τῶ 
252 ἔχρισ᾽ for χρῖον 
295 τερπώμεθα 
πόντον (+ Ls) 
469 κέλευθον (+15; ex € 383 as the 
same y.1. in other MSs. ὃ 380) 
57 κάλλος for θάλος (with τοῖον ?) 
14 ἐμὸν for ἐγὼ (cf. x 70) 
94 φερώμεθ' 
34 εἴη (with ἀμᾷν ἐπειὴ) 
οὐ γοόοντας, cf. p. 46, 
77 κλυτὸς for βροτός (to avoid 
tautology ?) 
ἐκ-πλῆτο for ἐν — 
¥ 203 ποῦ for πῇ (at the beginning of 
the lne) : 


> , 
ἀποβύχντες 
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e 
€ Sg τοι for τι, τε (correct) 216 κεῖνον for κεῖθι (? ἐν) 
0 201 χρεὼν for χρεὼ 283 jew 
488 Ζεύς in fin. (Ὁ ἔθη Ζεύς { ἐπεί y’) + 305 μοι for τοι 
497 os for εἰς 374 viwew for vilew 


537 μάλα for τάχα (P34) 
π 70 ἐμῶ for ἐγὼν (as ἡ 314) 
197 of for ᾧ 


v 43 τὸ δέ σε (-- τὸ 33) 
202 αὐτοὺς for αὐτὸς 
φ 31 συνήντετο for μετήντετο 
*208 ἦλθον (cum F) 
X 15 ἐπισχόμενον 
w 163 om. (dispensable, but perhaps ex 
58 ρον δυβῥεὶ homoeoteleuto) 


ee ee ie 
418 δέ σέ xe for δέ κέσε 313 θῆκε (? θῆκ) ͵ 
489. ὑφορῶντες w 8 ἕπονται for ἔχονται (cf. Ν 570 


568 τῷδ᾽ (? ἤρκεσεν) : oo 
o 3 ἠδὲ for καὶ (ἰδὲ conj. Bothe) ᾿- é ee ae 
298 ἀνεδέξατο (xaptv . .. πολλήν Ὁ) ne pee ; κε YEvyTat 
7 mov for ποτ 
371 ὅσσοι Uae eee 
τα ἃ αὐτὼ 276 εὐπλοίδας for ἁπλοίδας 


304 ναῖον for ναίω. 
171 τριχάηκες Sot 


p 71 ἀντίον for ἐγγύθεν 
158 ὁρόων (implying κείμενος for 
ἥμενος Ὁ) 
252 μεγάρω 


The ancient survivals are valuable and the readings at & 89, o 201, 
σ 3, @ 208. The almost complete absence of omissions (yr 163 is an 
exception) is remarkable: the linguistic evidence is very small. 

The real interest of the whole family consists in the scholia and 
the critical signs. The scholia of U5 are given, after a collation by Cobet, 
in Dindorf’s edition (1855): a collection of scholia similar to these is 
propagated in M4 (‘Q,’ collated originally by Mai), and in Br, R 8, and 
Ug: these three MSS. must be considered by the next editor of the 
scholia. R3 has v. Il. and glosses, but omits the scholia. 

The family also has sporadic critical signs ; but, whereas in U5 they 
are the correct traditional Alexandrian symbols (obelus, asterisk, anti- 
sigma), in the xvth century members Br My RS Ug (k3 omits them) 
they have sunk to a curious half-bracket or curved line enclosing the 
obelised passage on the left side. This was the last stage of the notation 
invented by the revisers of Alexandria, when a hasty Renaissance clerk 
drew his pen down the margin opposite the lines they had starred or 
obelised. Br M4 US have brackets only (Dindorf by some error calls 


them ‘obeli’ in M4 on ε 33):* the bracket in M4 was noticed by 


1 Br who resisted this, writes in his right margin: 72 ζεὺς κεῖται ἐνταῦθα ἐν τῶ στίχω τούτω, 
and on the left καὶ ὁ ἕτερος στίχος ἄρχεται ἐπεί. 2 Cf. La Roche, ρας, Od. p. svix. 


ε 
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Ludwich, 4.4.7. i. p. 530, and Schrader, Hermes, xxii. p. 365. Ug has 
small single half-brackets one to each line (6 159-163): the ordinary half- 
bracket to y 199-200: a pair of small dots to the first and last line 
(ν 333-338}: across to the first line p 150, p 475. The dots are borrowed 
from ordinary scribes’ practice. In other families a vertical line in lieu of 
the half-bracket is found as early as R4 (5. xiii) to y 232-8, and in H1 to 
X 454-6, v 333-338 (HI also has a dotted asterisk to θ 564-572), R12 has 
a wavy line against ο 399-401. U6 (s. xiii) has one set of obeli to 
p 150-166. There is no parallel to this development in the MSS. of the 
Iliad, which have sporadic signs not unfrequently, but the correct 
Alexandrian types. 

These signs have an historical importance, inasmuch as they reinforce 
our deficient scholia: this will be seen from the table I append. 


Scronry Us Br My Rs το 
Ὕ 199, 200 ἀθ. - ( 
232-238 ἀθ. obeli ἘΞ (| Ry) 


€ 157 = 


( 
( 
244-246 ad. —} ( 
( 


¢ 275-288 ἀθ. - 


( 
( 
( 
( 
{- 


£ 33, 33% 31 το ὑπ "" " ay 
κ 368-372 _ _ ( = - (,, P3 V4; ves. om. V5 RS.) 
fb Va; J is said to have 
a 38-43 a9, obeli (38,39) ( -- - -- obeli. Τῆς margin οἵ 
| R& is covered.) 
ν 320-3 ἀρ. ΞΞ ( ( ( (od ΞΞ 
hee ; ἊΣ τ (2 dots to 333. ,γν : 
333-335 τ | ( ] ( \ and 338 Ἢ (straight line 111.) 
& 503-506 a8. obeli (7 (504-6) — - (the margin of RS is coveref.) 
p 150-166 a0. --- { ( ( -- (obeli 16 except ta 151.) 
475-480 ἀθ. -- _ ( ( _ 
σ 330-332 ἀθ. ἘΣ ἘΞ ( ( ΞΞ 


U5 has other signs which are not reproduced in its descendants 
(see p. 14. R8's witness against ε 157 and M4’s against ¢ 33 sy. are 
striking, but R8 may have used his bracket as a scribe’s sign. The 
margin of R8 is covered by a guard at v 333, € 503. The crosses that Uo 
appicts to the first line of p 15059. and p 473 .sg. are merely chiamate to 
the scholia. 

The brackets in # are evidence for the existence of ancient obeli 
or asterisks on y 244-9, § 275-288, Χ 38-43, » 320-3, 333-8, p 130-63, 


1 There are no obeli in US, as Dindorf states. 
2 Not obeli, as Dindovf. 
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475-80, o 330-2, and probably for an Alexandrian athetesis of ε 137, ¢ 33 sg. 
« 308 sg. The infidelity of 2 to V5 and the disagreement of the members 
among themselves confirm their loose dependence upon V5, a conclusion 
arrived at from the readings. They must have used another copy 
provided with obeli, etc., where V5 omits them. 

The survival of the Alexandrian signs is a curious subject. Originally 
meant as references to the Alexandrian ὑπομνήματα and cvyypapata they 
ceased to be necessary with the coming in of scholia. In the Ven. A of 
the Iliad they are adapted to refer to the scholia themselves, but as a rule 
scholia were attached to the text by numbers or arbitrary marks, and the 
critical signs therefore atrophied. Eustathius notices a few in his Odyssey 
MSS. (@ 564, ¢ 253, #281, but with φασί, 74); in the second and third 
passage they have disappeared in our MSS. 


f= Li L3 P2 W. 


Agreements. 
α 124 παυσάμενος 1,1 W (+US) e 189 ἵκει Lt P2 W(+R7) 
132 αὐτὴν Li W (18 J mg.) 245 Soe Li P2 W (+216) 
167 ἐλπωρὴ Li P2 W (+ R16) 442 δὲ τ P2 W(+U7) 
199 ἐρυκανέουσ᾽ Lr W (+ T) 456 ὁ δ᾽ dvarrevotos Lit P2 W(+U8) 
408 τι 11 P2 W ν 6 yom. Li L3 P2 W (4+P5 2) 
B 134 8 ὁ δαίμων Li P2 W 02 ὅσσα πέπονθε 1,5 P2 
183 778 Li W QS ποτεπεπτηνῖαι L3 P2 (+16) 
226 ἐνὶ Li W (+ Mon.) 110 βυρέας L3 P2 
°285 οὐκ ἐπὶ Li W 113 yom. L3 P2(+P6) 
y 68 & Li P2W 272 θοὴν κιὼν Li L3 P2 W 
46 derma om. Li ΡΖ 303 ὑφαίνου Li L3 W (+26) 
120 at Li W € 526 κατελέξατο L1 L3 PW (+H PS 
325 ἕσπονται 1,ϑ1 P2 W (+H3 m. 2) P6 Kg) 
381 om. Li P2 W ο 3 νόστον Lt L3 W (+e) 
461 σπλάγχνα πάσαντο Li P2 W So ταρφᾶναι L3 ΡΖ ταρφῆιαι W 
476 ζεύξεσθ᾽ Li P2 168 καὶ L3 P2 
ὃ 3t μὴν Li P2 W υ 387 καταντηστὶ Li 1,5 W (+Mon. 
36 θοινήσασθαι 1,1 P2 W Ri P1) 
226 δηιόοιεν Lt P2 (+ Mon. m. 2) Ww 350 πλέον Lit L3 P2 W(4+L5 Pr) 
242 τόδε ἔρξε L1 L3W o 61 γ᾽ ἐνόησεν Lt 1,3 W (+05 Pr) 
270 ἔσχε 1 P2 W 124 θανάτοιο μόρον Li 3 P2 W 
414 ἐπειδὴ Li P2 W (+ M2) (+15 Pr) 
480 θεοὶ δώσουσιν ὁδὸν {τ P2 (+15) 208 κλήστον Li 1.59 P2 W(4+L5 Pr 
485 δὴ οὕτω δὴ Li P2 W 
1) 
. 


‘The collation of L3 


establish its relationship.) 


This family consists 


THE BRITISH Sabot AT ROME. ὃ 


was not carried further than was necessary to 


of four xvth century MSS., without scholia, 
though possessing occasional corrections. 


Their fidelity is obvious, and it 


was unnecessary to recollate W, which rests on Ernesti’s evidence. 


2 


B 


Peculiar Readings. 


4. Alexandrian : 


461 σπλάγχνα πάσαντο Ar} 
136 ἀγήρω (Ar. B447 sec. P2) 
07 τῶ. TH μιν Callistratus (τὸν Cet.) 


ne Ancient . 
167 ἐλπωρὴ 
61 τράπεζαν Athen. τὸ .\ 
163 εἰσὶ (schol, a 173 V1.) 


i, Lust yp. 

270 ἔσχε Eust. 

482 δὲ ὕλην Eust. yp. Br US 
175 ἐπελθεῖν Eust. 

5 ἥλκωσε Pevtzus 

352 θύρηφ Eust. 

426 ἀχαιοῖς ust. 


iw, Noteworthy : 


I 34 ὁ ὁ δαίμων for δὲ 4. 

133 770 for TAN’ 

285 οὐκ ἐπὶ δηρὸν for οὐκέτι ὀηρὺν (ἐπὶ 
6. 1.415, the same variant P41, 
and cf. & 6oy) 

5 ὃ ἐν for δ᾽ ἐπὶ 

351 om, (dispensable) 


31 μὴν for μὲν (as 157, M318) 
θοινήσασθαι for θοινηθῆναι 
δηιόοιεν, Cf. p. 23 

τόδε ἔρξε (cum +) 

ἐλθὼν for ἰδὼν 

νημερτέα for τημερτέως (}1.1".) 


36 
226 
242 

74 

yds 
166 
189 


ἐρύξει for ἐρύκοι 


ἵκει for ἕκοι 


2oja add. (=e 83, 157) 


*220 ἕλεσθαι for ἰδέσθαι (avoids neglect 


BN 


- 


x 


of +) 
étoe for ξέσσε 
ἔμβρυχεν for βέβρυχεν 
εἰ for ἣν 


245 

412 

41 

126 ῥινὸς for ῥινοὺς (as Stephanus. 
᾿ῥινούς τε OMnes’ in my ed. is 
wrong} 

5 πολύκλυστος for πολύλλιστος OF -ον 
(cf. h. Apoll. 347) 

ἀνάπνευστος for dp’ ἄπνευστος 

πυκιγὸς for γλυκερὸς (ὕπνος) 

οὔτι for οὔτε 

βάλ(λ)ε for λάβε 

τέθεινται for τίθενται 

ἠήδη tor ἠήδει, ἠείδει 

νέμων Om. 


aa 
t+ 
ῳ 


a 


ty 


ταὶ un 


Boe te -τἢ 
ical 
Nar 


ιν τ on 
ww O Ur 
A+ 


Ge 
te 
D ve 


ἀποξῆσαι 

ὀρφναίην for ἀμβροσίην, Καὶ 5864]. 

ἡλυσκάζει for ἠλασκ- (as Bekker) 

ἐς εὐκτίμενον for ἐυκτίμενον 

φίλοι εἰσὶν for φίλον ἐστὶν 

ἤαμεν for ἤομεν 

πυκνὰ καὶ ὕλην for φαίδιμ Ὀδυσσεῖ 
(4x 150, 197) 

ἐπὶ for ἐνὶ 


ofp t+ 
Dos ur oO 
Nu sr ἐ 


is) 


νὰ 
Son 
= -- 


ἠέ σ᾽ ὁγ᾽ for ἠέ σέ γ᾽ 

γέ μαχούμενον for μαχεούμενον (ye 
μαχεύμενον Bothe) 

χόλον for δόλον, as ᾧ 1373 
sumably λόχον was meant) 

δὲ μοῖραν for δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
sible) 


(pre- 


560 μοῖραν (pos- 


1 Thr. reading was omitted by ertor in my edition, 


ω 


century MSS. is noticeable. 
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361 ἀλλὰ δεῦρο for GAN dye δεῦρο 0 102 λάβε δέπας for δέπας λάβε 
(? m. p.) 173 μέλλουσι (neut., post-Homeric) 
592 τὰς δ᾽ ἄνεμος for τὰς (prob. right) 198 ὀνήσει for ἐνήσει 
629 πάρος wep for πρόσθεν @ 181 νέον dures for haves νέον 
36 ἀμείβετο for προσηύδα 256 μερμηρίξας for μερμηρίξαι 
68 θύελλα for θύελλαι 274 ἀτιμάσουσι for ἀτιμή- 
148 κατόπιν (νηὸς) for κατόπισθε νεὸς 206 καλλείπειν for καλλιπέειν 
(posthomeric) p 201 γέροντες for μέδοντες 
347 ἔνθα καθεῖμεν for ἐν δέ κε θεῖμεν 206 tdpuorro for ὑδρείοι to 
407 &e for ἔθει (new-Ionic) 271 ἑταίρων for ἑταίρην 
27 dtos for θεῖος τ ὅς ἐνένισπε for ἐνένιπε (Common) 
61 & for τῶ (posthomeric, cf. κα 268) 224 ἰνδάλλεται ἦσθαι for ἰνὸ, ἧτορ (9) 
138 αὐτῶν for αἶσαν 233 λεπὰς tor λόπον (λέπος Galen) 
238 τὴν δὴ for τὴν δέ τε 504 τὰ δὲ for τὰ γὰρ 
385 σὺ θεὰ τὰ ἕκαστα for σὺ ἕκαστα Ger ov οὔ ἐπὶ θρόνον for ἐπὶ θρόνου 
(an attempt at κατὰ μ.) 150 ῥύσσατε for ῥάσσατε 
28 θυμοὺς for θυμὸν φ τό épatroxoto for ὀρτιλόχυιο (ar fig 
79 αὖτις for αὐτὸς y 459) 
139 ὑππόσε ἔλθω for ὁππόσ᾽ ἐπέλθω X 40 ἕπεσθαι for ἔσεσθαι 
᾿ ον ν 366 pour for ὦμοισιν 
737 ἤνωγαν for ἤνωγον (-- ἤνωγα or H ae na for rot ἣν dvayvorte ust. mn 
Tice Versi) ae 
269 ἤδη for ἔτλη (cf. ι 206) ae fs nee ae A 
Ἢ 458 ἀτασθαλίησιν ἑῆσι tor κακῆσι 
So ταρφᾶναι for τραφθῆναι 


Such a large category as the last in a family composed entirely of xvth 


Coincidences with critics: 


one with Tzetzes 


Δ 580, Stephanus ¢ 426, Bekker «457, Bothe (nearly) X 403 ; but there are 
omy two variants of linguistic interest (6 242, ε 220), and the rest belong to 
the ordinary classes of association and graphical error. 


g=Ls Be Ca L6 Ri RO Rg Rit Rig Riz Ur V5 Z (P35 m. 2; 


," 


Specimens of clgreement. 


175 μεθέπη LS τ (+7) 
276 μάγαρον LS R14 

314 δ᾽ αὖτε προσέειπε 1S Rei 
316 τοι LS τε UI Z 

346 dp’ ἂν LS Be ας Ur 
367 ἀντίον ηὔδα LS R14 

381, 2 om. L8 Ur 


335 ἦρχ᾽ ἀγορεύειν LS R14 Ur Z 
423 dp om. LS R14 Z (4+ U3) 


B31 


190 


4ττ 


μάθοιτυ LS R14 

σοι LS Be Rr4 

πλέον ἐπιμάχοιτο LS Be Rig Ur Z 
δ᾽ εἴοντας LS R14 

ἐπὴν ὑπερίεται LS Be (+ Pal. ἐπεὶν) 
ἴωμεν 1.8 Rr4 (+) 

πέπυστο LS Be Rr4 


417, 80m. LS Rg Rig 


Ύ τ 


θ᾽ οἵτ᾽ LS Be Rr4 (+ P5 mary.) 


i 3 pees 


Oo 
UL 
ον 


Oo 
wo a 
6 Oo 


to 


nw 


veoh & NON 
WO wD ΘΟ. πὶ πὶ μὰ 
Os τ on wo 


[Ὁ] 


= x 
ιν Rw WM wo 
Ww WOO Nu 4 

cake otk οὐ 


179 
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οἷα LS Be R14 

εἰάσαμεν L8 Be R14 (+Pal.) 
δ᾽ 1.8 Be τι. (+ Pal.) 
πείσεσθαι L8 Be R14 Ur 
ἄνεσαν LS Be R14 (+ U7) 
δ᾽ ap L8 Be R τᾷ 

yap LS Be R14 

ὡς 1.8 Be R14 

ἑταίρους L8 R14 

εἴ LS Be 

τὲ ὡς ἐχρὴν LS Be Ro Ruy 
ὡς εἴγε LS Be Rr4 

ἔνθα καθῆστο 1.8 R14 
γενέσθαι 5 Rit (+ P2) 
y &v L§ U1 

iv’ ὅπου LS τ 


ἔμπεσε LS Ἀτ 2 

ἐγὼν ἴδον L8 Rri Rr4 V5 (+y) 

λούσασθαι LS Rir τ V5 
(+R5) 


dx LS Ro Rr4 

ὁ ἔσφερον LS Rg R14 

κερτομίοις, ἐξερέοι LS Ro R14 

ἐς LS Rg Rr4 

ἀνθρώποισιν ἅπασιν LS Ur yp. Ἀτὶ 


. ἀοιδὴν LS Ἀτὶτ Ur (+U3) 


πίνει L8 Rit (+ U3) 
ἐλαίνεον αι 

é\a ψεον LS: ἐλατίνεον Rit 
ἐλατίναιον Be Ur Z: ἐλαίψεον R1 
RZ 

ἐκέκευθεν L8 Rix Ur (U7) 

épgas L8 Riri Ur 

μελισσομένη LS Rit Ur (+U7) 

γενέσθω L8 Ἀτπὶ Ur 

ἵκεσθε L8 Rar U1 (+0) 

μιννήων L8 Riri Ur (+ U7) 

otvexa LS Rit Ut 

προίην LS Riz Ur (+ U6 uv.) 

ἀνῆψαν LS Riri Ui (+ U7) 

ἰότητι LS 16 τὶ Ui Z 


365a hab. LS LO Be Riri Ur 


369 
374 
441 


τήδυμος LS L6 Rix Z 
oxa LS L6 τὶ Ur (+R8) 
χάρυιβδις LS Rit Ut 


μι με 
WO va vw OUI 
Ww NO WD 


~ 


re 
Ww 
ο 
ῳ 


3 
= 
τι 


131 
p 18 


AT ROME. ᾿ 

θεῖος LS LO Be Rg Rit (+19) 

ὑποπεπτηνῖαι LS L6 Be Riri Z 

μοι LS L6 Rit Ur 

ἀπηύρα L8 L6 Ἀττι Z 

μιηστῆρσιν 18 16 Ro R11 U1 Z 

iayeveeoow L8 Ro Rit U1 
(+14) 

τοί τι ἔπος LS Rt Ro (4+ Mon. 
U5) 

ἐνὶ LS Ri Rg (+ Mon. H1) 

οὐδῶ 1.8 Be Rg (+ H1) 


3 πέσον LS Rr Ro Rizr (+Mon. 


U6) 
εἴπ’ L8 εἶπ᾽ τ εἰπ’ Ro 
βέλτιον LS Rg (+ 9) 


43 post 44 LS Ro (+ P5) 
453 οὐδ᾽ ἄλλω LS Ro (+Ps) 
5778 hab. L8 Rg (P5) 


© OF 
105 
250 


om 
G te UL πὰ 
+ UL 


+ 
ω > 


ἦλθεν ἀνὰ LS τ Ro (+4) 

κύνας τε σίας LS Rr Rg (+4) 

éxeve LS Ri Ro (yp. Rr2) 

καταθείομεν LS Be (+ U6) 

ὁμοκλήσαντ᾽ L8 Ro τ 2 (+4) 

αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν ἐρέω LS R6 Rog Ur Z 

ὧδ᾽ L8 Ca R6 Rg Ur Z (+4) 

τόδε! LS Ca Κι R6 Ro U1 Z(+Mz2 
R2) 

περ γὰρ LS Ca R6 Rg Ur (+ R2) 

συβώτης LS Ca R6 Ut Z : 

χεῖρας L8 Ca R1 R6 Ro Ur Z 

παύσομεν LS Ca R6 Rg Ur 

te λάγχανον LS Ca R6 Ro Z 

ναίων LS Ca Ri R6 Rg Ui Z 
(+Us5 M2 RS) 

κραδίην 1.8 Ca Ri R6 Ro Ur 7 
(+ Mon.) 

εἶεν LS Ca R6 Ut Z (+ P6) 

ὅπου LS Ca R6 U1 Z, ὅππου Be 
Rr (τὴ 

γέλωτ᾽ LS Ca R6 Ur Z(+Br) 

ξείνω [δ Rr R6 Ro τιΖ 

ἔμπεδος LS Be RO Ro Ur Ζ 
ἔμπαιου in ras. Ca 


᾿ ; 
σάκε τέσσαρα μὲν εἵλετο LS Ca Vir 


X To9 
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θάλαμον om. δ᾽ 1.8 Ca R6 Rg U1 
Z(+R3 M4) 


X 303 θορῶντες L8 Ca L6 Rg Ur Z 


330 ἀλύσκαζε L8 Ca Ri Κα U1 Z 


116 ἀμύνασθαι L8 Ca U1 Z 333 μερμήριξεν LS Ca RO Ui Z (+0) 
130 δέοἱ LS Rr Ut δ᾽ οἴη in ras. Ca 334 μεγάλοιο 1,8 Ca R6 Ur 
138 καί κ᾽ εἰς LS Ca R6 Ur Z 348 περ ἀείδειν LS Ca R6 Ur 
140 ἔνθεν 1.8 Ca Rit R6 Ur Z 351 ἐς ἑὸν LS Ca Ri R6 Ut (yp. U5) 
144 ἔνθα δυώδεκα L8 Ca Rg Z (+J 373 ἄλλοις LS Ca Ri R6 U1 Z 

R3 RS) 377 ὄφρα κ᾿ L8 Ca Rr RO Ui Z 
186 δὲ λέλυντο L8 Ca Z (+15) 381 βαθὺν δόμον L8 Ca Rr RO Ur Z 
195 μάλα πάγχυ om. L8 Ca R6 Uz, 392-4 om. L8 Ca R6 Ur Z 


in ras. Ri 


U2 US) 


401 νεκύεσίσ)ιν 1.8 Be Ca R6 Ur Z 


209 ὃς, om. σ᾽ L8 Ca R6 Ro Ur Z (κταμένοις) 
215 τετελέσθαι 1.8 (ἃ R6 Us Z 413 τοὺς δὴ L8 Ri τοῦσδ᾽ ἡ Ca R6 Ur 
221 τοῖσι δ᾽ LS Ca R6 Ui 2 (+H3 Z 


418 νηλιτίδες LS Ca Ri RO U1LZ 


254 ἐπείχ L8 Ca R6 U1 Z 425 τιμῶσαι LS Ca Rr R6 Ur Z 
270 μυχὸν ἔνδον LS Ca R6 Ur Z 440 κατακοσμήσεσθε LS Ca Ri Ur 2 
295 χαλκὸς LS Ca R6 Ui Z (+0) 


299 δ᾽ ἐφέροντο LS Ca Ri Rg Ur Z 
(+ U6) 


443 πασῶν LS Ca Ri RO U1 Z 
497 ddas LS (-os in ras.) Ca RO U1 
This large family—the largest, since @ has only 12 members—consists 
of an xith century parent L8 (long known as‘ F’) and twelve xvth 
century children. The family as a whole has no scholia. RO only shows 
exegetical scholia to a-6, yw, w. Ut is written by Rhosus. The parentage 
is regular for Ur καὶ τ Be Z; R17 is a fragment ; Ca is constant in the 
later books, but not in the former ; V5 to judge from my collations agrees 
with the juniors and occasionally with LS. 
& (v. Ρ. 48). 
a new family which I call g: as in the case of 8 ¢ and ¢ it is sometimes 


The margin of P5 agrees with 
The junior members where they differ from L8 thereby form 


possible to trace the grafting out of L8: ey. 


Exanples of g developed out of g. 


Ane ude ΤᾺ beste Os 367 ἀντίον ηἴδα LS R14. ἤρχετο μύθων 
fo , ‘ i . LS, hab. Ris Ui 
225 χρεὼ L8 Rui, xpam LS corr. Ui Z > ΤΡ pee : 
Nes Roe teats ἥ 381, 2 om. LS Ur. add. LS m. 2. hab. 
234 ἐβόλοιτο LS Α΄, ἐβούλοντο LS Ri Rai 
corr. Riri Ur Z τῷ: i ree : τας Chao 
279-292 om. LS, add. L8 m. 2, hab 388 ἦρχ᾽ ἀγορεύειν LS Rig Ur, ἀϊτών 
il Ale nes aera OD Sates ἴδα LS m. 2, Rit ἈΤῚῈ 
R7z Rit Rig Ur we ᾿ 
346 φθονέεις L8, φθονέης LS corr. R14 441 ἐπέρισε LS. ἐπέρεισε Ri Rit Rig 
τι Ur 


e 
38 THE Britis scion, AT ROME. ᾿ς 
ὃ 608 κεκλίάται LS, κεκλέαται Be Ἀ7 ε 233 ἐπῆλθεν ἐμῶν 1,8, ἐπῆλθεν ἐπ᾽ ὦ- 
Ἀπ pov Rr Rit Z 
ἢ τοῦ paxedvas L8, μακεδανῆς Be κ 161 κατὰ κνῆστιν L8 corr. Rit Ur 


A585 ἄλλῃ L8, ἄλλην LS corr. Rit V1 
282 οἱ LS. ot yp. 1.8, hab. Be Rog 
Rit 

ἘΝ οὐπὼ we TS οἴπω τι Το com, Be 5.389 γέλω LS, γέλων LS corr, Rr Rg 

Rog Ri4Z ᾿ ae ἢ ; 
τ 356 ὀλιγηπελέουσα LS U1, ὀλίγη περ 
ἐοῦσα LS corr. Ro 


or 
188 δαινύμενοι 1,8, δαινυσάμενοι Ro 


οι 
10 κατακλῶθες 1,8, κατάκλωθοι Rg 


But in most cases the process of creating the new family cannot be 
traced—as is only natural when we are dealing with a period of 300 
years. 

The peculiar readings of the family, whether of L8 only or L8 with 
its descendants, are these: 


i. Alexandrian : 316 roe for μοι (Nitzsch objected to 

a 27 ἐνὶ μμεγάροισα' Aristoph. (schol. μοὴ 
PB 158) 346 τί τ Gp’ ἂν for τί τ᾽ ἄρα 

ι 357 ἔχοντες Av. sec. Eust. 307 ἀντίον ηἴδα 
κ 324 μελισσομένη Aristoph. 419 oi. (dispensable) 
λ 597 κραταί ts Ptol. .\scal. 439. 440 om. (hardly dispensable) 

it. Ancient : B 4 om. (dispensable) 
€ 122 αἰτμὴ Apoll. lex τ μάθωτὸ , ᾿ 
κ 208 ὧν ἰσῶν Ar.) 751 πλέον ἐπιμάχοιτο (ἐπὶ perhaps from 
ὁ 466 δέπα Lerodian ee in ligature) 

300 9 evortus * 


w 471 ὅθι 6 Herodian N 701] 
τ 203 ἴσχε Plutarch aie 
τ 203 ἴσχεϊ : Elan We A 
Ἷ ἷ 3 ὑπὲρ (ἅλα) for bret 
387 πουλὺ Pollux x. 77 ete ᾿ ᾿ one de Mee 
δ᾽ οἱ for TOL 


“ΠῚ πέπυστο 


iit. Eust. yp. : 146 ofa for ὃ οὐ (fe. πείσεσθαι pass., 
Φ 89 τοὺς (cum C V4) as the ν 1. in Dion. Hal.) 
ν 435 ῥυιπύεντα 6 ὅο δ᾽ ἅμ᾽ (<8) 
p 305 μῦθοι 


yo yop for ἐγὼ 
oOo 34) om. ε > ἃ 
$ 39 oe 212 ws for ds 
252 740 
252 ] 
Χ 1 


ar 
7 5 ἑταίρους for ἀρίστους 
S νηλιτίόδες : 


7 
4 Αἰ δὰ «ἢ 378 εἰ for οἱ 
ω 318 ῥῥίνα for pivas - 2 ' , 
i 445 ἀμβροσίην ὃ 
iv. Noticeable : 63 re bs δ ρὴ : : 
493 τε ws ἐχρῆν for τέο σε χρὴ 
ἃ τη3 μεθέπῃ (yp. H3) 535 ὃς εἴγε for ὡς τίς τε 
δΠ δ, χάγαρον € 97 αὐτὸν for ἄντην 
5 Δα, τς ᾳ rs 7 ; 
“a 314 Tov ὁ aure προσεειπε Ω7 &ywye for ἐγώ τοι 


[ns 


y 


λ 
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123 ὡς for ἕως A 432 ἔργ᾽ εἰδυῖα for λύγρ᾽ εἰδιῖα 
130 ἔγωγ᾽ for ἐγὼν 438 οὕνεκα for εἵνεκα 
195 καθῆστο for ἀνέστη 310 βουλὴν 
293 δ᾽ ἐν νεφέεσσι 554 ἐμέο for ἐμοὶ 
351 om. (perh. dispensable, prob. ᾿ ἐς ᾿ 
owing to αὐτὸς, αὐτὴ) μ 3 a ( psi for er 
428 πέτρην 59 γάρ μεν for per yup 
ὅπου 179 ἀνῆψαν ἴον ἀνῆπτον 
27 ἵν᾽ ὅπου (= ἵνα) ν §6 θεῖος for δῖος, cf. ζ 117 
39 καὶ δ᾽ ἐπί οἱ αὐτῇ 98 ὑποπεπτηνίαι 
117 θεῖος for δῖος, οἵ π΄ 1, σ 117 129 μοι for pe 
5 ἀπ’ for ὑπ’ 132 ἀπηΐΐα for ἀπηύρων 
6 δ᾽ ἔσφερον 244 εὖ μὲν- εὖ δὲ for ἐν pév— ἐν δὲ 
17 κερτομίοις ἐπέεσσιν (? ἀντιβύόλησαι 270 λαθὼν---ἀπηύρων for Χάθοι- ἀπου- 
16) pus. For this inversion cf. 
[10 πέμπει for πέσσει Θ 207, 256, ἕ 377, p 245 
208 μοι for τοι ξ΄ 45 αὐτοῦ for αὐτὸς 
294 ἐρξέμεναι for ἐρξέμεν 8 ἔνθ᾽ for ἐν δ᾽ 
341 ὥτρυνον for ὥτρυνον δ᾽ (+25 17 104 ὁρῶιται for ὄρονται 
Ἀτο) 123 ἀγγελέων for ἀγγέλλων 
133 ἀέθλων for ἄεθλον 168 μηδέ τι for μηδέ με 
286 νόσφιν ἐόντα for νόσφι κιόντα 307 περάσειε for περάσῃσι (right) 
377 σφαῖραν for σφαίρῃ 304 κεφαλῆς for γλαφυρῆς 
491 περ ἐὼν for παρέων (+ L4) 389 ἐλεήσας for ἐλεαίρωι (vulg.) 
284 ὑπὸ for ἐπὶ (possible : sc. ‘near’) 455 κοίτην for κοῖτον 
308 ἐνέκαιε for ἀνέκαιε 501 δ᾽ ἰέναι for δὲ θέειν, (Common) 
330 ἐλατίνεον 526 καταρέξατο for καταλέξατο 
353 ὃ δέ p αὐτίκ᾽ ἀμειβύμενος προσ cere 528 στιβαροὺς- ὥμους tor dative 
for 6 δὲ δέκτο Kal ἔκπιεν᾽ σατο δ᾽ 532 ἱέναι for ἴμεναι 
αἰνῶς o 10 δὴν for AN 
445 ἀρνῶν for οἰῶν (against 7) 25 ante 24 (to give peralid ἃ 
496 ἐπ᾽ for és government -) 
520 αὖτις for αὐτὸς 143 om. (dispensable ?) 
553 ἔρξας for ῥέξας. 285 παρέζετο for καθέζετο 
38 τίμης (yp. M2) 290 πρυμνήσι ἔδησαν for zputoreura 
287 ἐν δώμασι for és δώματα ἔδησαν 
505 γενέσθω for μελέσθω x ἡ δέϊος for divs 
80 σοι for τοι 357 κιχῆσαι for κιχῆναι 
109 om. (dispensable), τε μ 323 al. plzz οἶκον δὲ ἕκαστος for πείηοιτό τε 
147 ἐάσειας μύθῳ (cum .2) 
148 ἐνίσπη for ἐνίψει, cf. y 101 233a add. (?) 
196 γώων for yoowr or γυέων 258 δηθιυνέειν for δηθίύνειν 
262 ἔσχεν for ἔτεκει' 363 εἶεν for εἰσὶν 
266a add. (= 261), possible πδλι 
284 μιυνήων for μινυείῳ 404 μάλα wort = μάλα) for torr 


. 
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ρ 479 ἐμωγῶσ᾽ (? = ἐρεύγωσ᾽) for ἐρίσσωσ᾽΄ Ἃ' 374 ξεώ ὦ for ξείνοις 
525 πρόχνυ κυλινδόμενος for προπρο-ς ᾧ *56 ype for ἤρεε (right >) 
κυλινδόμενος ILL μ᾽ ὥρησι for μύτῃσι (?) 
τ 24 αὖθις ἔσω μεγάρων for δεύτεροι ἐς τοῦ ἔνεικεν for ἐνείκαι 
μέγαρον τ 219 217 λέξω for δείξω 
107 ἐπαύρης for ἐπαύρῃ 222 τηνὸ for τώδ᾽ 
tty θεῖος for δῖος 261 ἑστάμεναι for ἑστάμει (cf. ἡ 294) 
153 διὰ for κατὰ (vuly.) 363 κατέδουσι for κατέδοι ται 
256 ἐπέκλωσε for ἐπέσσευε (? right) 369 πιθήσας for πιθήσεις 
280 ἠδέ κεν for ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 400 ὀλητὴρ for ἀλητὴς 
τ τ ἀπελείπετο for ὑπ- X 21 εὐτμήτους for εὐδμήτους 
(7 καταθείομεν for καταθείομαι 68 τῶν δ᾽ αὐτῶν for τῶν δ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
57 θρῆνις- ἦεν for θρῆνυν- ἧκεν 84 περριρηδεὶς for ~ns (as it were a 
72 ἢ ὅτι τοι ῥυπαρὰ κατὰ χροὶ εἵματα participle, hke ἀσκηθείς often) 
εἶμαι (? ἢ ὅτι τοι κατὰ δὴ ῥυπαρὰ 140 ἔνθεν for ἔνδον 
χροὶ εἴματα εἶμαι). ῥυπαρός 1s 200 om. (dispensable) 
not homeric 215 τετελέσθαι for τελέεσθαι (cf. ἃ 201) 
100 μέγας te for μάλιστα (9 W's τε 254 ἐπεί x’ for ἐπὴν (right) 
μέγας Te) 295 χαλκὸς for χαλκὸν (Common) 


* τῷ (OT ROL : Ξ 
341 οἴκω for κούτῃ (cum 7) 


Ww 


[90] 
Ans 
us 


a} 


ἐφέροντο for ἐφέβοντο 


413 πόρε(ν) for πόροι ἄλλοις for ἄλλῳ 


478 ἀντίον for airy 377 ὄφρα κ᾽ for dy ἂν (? right) 
481 τὸ δὲ καὶ τετελεσμένον ἔσται for καὶ 413 τοὺς δὴ for τοὺς δὲ δὲ (to avoid 
μὴν δὲ potp’) 
Ξόρ εἰ for ἦ 425 τιμῶσαι for τίουσαι (gloss) 
v™ yar? ἀέκητι for re ἕκητι (avoiding 28 ἀτίμεον for ἀτίμων 
hiatus) 208 πρόσωπα for προσηύδα 
yp 53 


g om. (dispensable) 


+9 εἴπερ γὰρ ( 7 περ) for εἴπερ 270 ἀνέρας for ἀνέρες 
6 


3 ἔχει for ἔχειν (right) 


[οἱ φανῆναι for φανήτω (9 right) Sew a» 
@ TOO ye Trou for ἢ Type 


Ove for Howe, as often 
110 μὲν for pe co: eee 
214 πτολίεθρον tor δόμον εἴσω (CV 
ete.) 


130 αὐτὸς for αὔτως 377 


21 ἐμοὶ tor ἐμὴ Bi aa? oe 
ρυποεντα for PUTVGOVTA 


150 ἐν o¢ for ἔν τε Plares , 
295 φίλον for πόσιν 
ο 


1838 ὅτε τις for ὅτις 


267 χεῖρας for χειρῶν (unmetrical) ἢ ἜΠΗ for ue ere 
274 παύσωμεν for παύσομεν (2.0m, ér) ae μεσῷ ὅτε for ἐξ οὗ (2 right) 
aN 2-ulrul τε ἴθ ε αὐξοῖ wep V2 49) oo enn humovomeso) 
335 om. (dispensable) a = ee ke 

*345 κρέα τ᾽ ἤσθιον for κρέα ἤσθιον 398 ia τὸν homoeomeso) 
᾿ 457, 5 ποτὲ for τοτὲ 


(neglecting F) 


Considering the great number of these variants, there is little eood in 

TI ἐπε κῶν ss ὥς ἐν ᾿ - Mig bee | aa rs 
; he omissions are nearly always e3 ; Late GR bin 

them i y ys explicable on graphical grounds, 
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We have instances of the process of filling digamma-hiatuses at v 42. 348, 
a simple neglect, «448. Digamma is apparently obseived p 177 7 341: ype 
φ 36 seems correct for Homer, φανῆναι v 101 is possible ; κε is preferred to 
ἄν χ 234. 377. περάσειε is better than περάσῃσι ἕξ 297 ; but the two most 
interesting Il. are the particle μέσφα ὦ 310 and the verb ἐπέκλωσε 
σ 256. 

Still the age of L8, its numerous progeny, and the fact that Demetrius 
Chalcondylas (p. 64) took a member of the family as the basis of his 
edition and therefore continued the @ tradition as the printed vulgate till 
Barnes, make L8 the most important single MS. of the Odyssey. 

The variants of the junior members (g) where they diverge from 1.8 
will be found p. 56. 


h=J U6 U8. 


This family consists of the niiith century fragment (¢ 541-0, U6, the 
xvith century U8, and the lost Sabbioneta MS. of unknown date J. I 
was at first disposed to think I had found the missing J in U8, which 
entered the Marciana by purchase in 1823 and presumably once belonged. 
like its companion, Iliad cl. ix. cod. 2 (Ug), to S. Giovanni in Verdare at 
Padua. However, the discrepancies given below are sufficient to disprove 
this. J must either be lost or be one of three uncollated Odysseys: the 
Moscow MS., that at Madrid, and the second Breslau MS. The age of 
the Moscow MS. (s. xiii according to Viadimir) makes it rather an unlikely 
candidate; Heinsius’ meeting with J in the xviith century, whether ΠῚ 
Italy or North of the Alps, is against the Madrid MS. However, a 
reinspection of the Weimar Aldine might alter the question. 


Specimens of Agreements. 


B 68 θέμιδος J US (cf. 087) λέ αἰ εἵματ J U8 (cum +) 

y 134 τῶν U8, J marg. (+12 Mo) p 422 ἐν δὲ 1 US 
204 πυθέσθαι J US (-- ΙΒτ το ete.) αὶ om. U6 US (ἘΠῚ 5) (9 dispensable, 
231 σαώσοι J US (+C US uv.) 


[9 a 


at 
αἰσχρὰ J US for ἐχθρὸν C = ἔχδρα! 


ε 248 ἄρηρεν J U8 (+K P7) 452 ἢ ; ᾿ Ἁ 

137 ἐπὶ φρεσὶ | 18 UES 4157 ξ 6 κατωρυχέεσσι λίϑοισι UO US. 
f . ed : 

( ἐπικούρους J US (= P212) J mas ( ἮΝ a) 

21 ἐκτὸς U6 US (4 1) ¢-- 16) 

79 μ᾽ ἐσάωσαν UO U8 (+ ΓΝ Pah 

24 Te ἅλις ἐσθῆτά O ὑφαιτὴν UOUS 

δὲ σταθμὸ [ὁ US (+ Mon.) 


τὸς 
wm ὧι ws 
+ 


2 ἐυπλοκάμοισιν ἐπελθὼν J US 
ἢ 317 ἐς τό γ᾽ US ) marg. 

1 ἦτορ US J marg. 
nr 320 λέξεο J US 
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ἕξ τοῦ οἴκαδε U6 US σ᾽ 57 ἀτασθαλέων J US 
481 ἀφραδίης 1 UO US (2) (right) τ 184 ὁπλοτέρω J US (ἃ syntactical 
0 26 δώωσι [ U6 US: δώησι θεὸς Fust. correction) 
83 ἔργα J US for ἕν τι 371 ὅτ᾽ és τὰ δώματα J U8 
119 κεϊθί pe U8, J marg. 396 ὥς κέν τε θεὸς US J marg. 
198 ἐνῆκε U6 US v $88 ἂν for αὖ U8 J marg. 
208 φωνήσας U6 US χ 235 ἀποτίνων J US (4+ 1.4) 
285 νηὶ δ᾽ al πρύμνη κατ᾽ dap ἐξετο ἄγχι 385 πολλῆς J US 
δ᾽ dp’ οὐτοῦ U6 US ( = 8417) ue 14 αἴσιμος J US 
506 παραθείτην | US 175 ὅστις US J mary. 
π 279 οὐχὶ U6 US (+) cf L762 al. 170 ἐκθέσθαι J US (Ὁ 2) 
291 ἔμβαλε δαίμων LG US (+ Mon.) 188 μετεχιάσειεν US J mary. 
=T 10 w 192 πάις U6 U8 
305 πειρηθῆμεν U6 US (+P2 V2) 201 δ᾽ ἐπὶ U8 J marg.. 8 ἐπὶ J 
p 185 teva. [6 US (+2) 215 ἔπειτα US J 
276 λίσσεο US, J marg. and cf. Ψ 739 285 σ᾽ ἐν US, J mary. 
E 811 82 ἔγηθες 8, J marg. 
409 ὑπέθηκε Jo omarg. US ras. (in 94 θάμβους J U8 


textu 4) μύχμη US J marg. μυχμῶν J 


ἐκ τεύχεα ἔπτατα χειρῶν 1 US 


ui τῷ ἢ. ὦ. 
w= 
tat 


Characteristics of Ἅ. 


i. Alexandrian : € 222 ἐπελθών Eust. 
None. € 6 κατωρυχέεσσι λίθοισι Eust. Ly ss. 
324 τε ἅλις ἐσθῆτά θ᾽ ὑφαντήν Eust. 
i. Ancient : 451 ἀφραδίης Eust. (+) 
7 248 ἄρηρεν Ap Tes. ο 26 δώωσι (δώησι Eust.) 
κ 320 λέξεο (9 : λέξο .\1.) ιν, Noticeable ; 


The list of ‘Agreements’ may 
suffice. Association plays the 

greatest part: one reading, 
Eust.) € 481, is right. 


il. Eust. yp. 


᾿ a κε : , 
y 204 πυθέσθαι (κατὰ ἑτεροίαν γμαφήι 


The connection between the members is loose: U6 agrees so often 
with ΡΞ ete. as to be a regular member of that family (74% Ρρ. 4.5. Sess 
J exhibits a marked leaning to e; here it is not followed by Us, and there- 


fore clearly is not identical with it. 


B 37 δ᾽ ἐνὶ 4} Ὑ 100 δῶκεν A J Rs 
“ 310 67 eJ T 6 252 ἔχρισ᾽ ὁ} 
315 δὴ Φ J Mon. ε 221 po ἐνὶ ὁ J 
484 ἀέκοντε of | σ ὃς χερσὶν ἑλὼν φᾶρος ὁ J 1.2 


λ 


TUE 


348a add. 27 1.2 


513 τρώων 2 J Pi (right) 

ἢ 
305 πειρηθείημεν e J H3 (- -εἰμεν) 
310 μετέχουσιν ὁ J for μέγ᾽ ἔχουσιν 


ἢ δρόων 67 
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p 568a hab. 2} Mon. 


σ 


οὐδ᾽ ὅππη οἱ νόστος € J 
μάλιστα ce Jz 
προπάροιθε} 

γένοιτο ὁ J 


and cf. further σ 364, 360, 386, 403, T 44, 209, 252, 532, 5334. ¥ 134. 


x 


24, 29. 


U8, without the doubtful support of J, has some value, as the following 


peculiarities show : 


fo. ὃ De x 


ΕῚ 


ε 


δ᾽: 


form be uncertain; if σώμου π᾿ 249 is ordinary association from 


1. Alexandrian : 
None. 


il. Ancient; 


156 αἰὲν ἐν schol. (κακῶς) 

162 βωμὸν Julian 

486 θέμεσε (2? θέμισσε) : θέμωσε Ar. 
codd. 

158 πρῶτον Strabo, Porphyry (+ PS) 


249 σάμου (Apollodorus ap. 
453) 

il, Eust. yp. : 

δὲ εἰς 

4 νῦν (for δὴ τ avoids hiatus) 

ἐρξον 


μου 
εἴβων 


ἀντιγράφων) 
τρώων’ 
μείδησεν 
μητρὸς ἐσαῦτις 
μογήιγοι 
διπλωίδας (1... Eust.) 


iv. Noticeable - 
προσέειπα tor -or 
ἀγλαὸν for ἁλμυρὸν 
ἕσπετο. ἃ» Nauck 


Strab. 


ἄλλα φρονέων (Bust. κατά tava τῶν 


ω 


20, 


re 


, 
I 


τ 
Ou Ge 
te 


4. 4+ 
(omg 
Nest 


The alternative to the .\ristarchean 1. 


ἱμείρεαι tor ἐέλόεαι (cf. N S13 = 
26y etc.) 
σχεδίης πολυδέσμου εἶπέ τε μῦθον. 
cf. 33 
ἢ ὅτε περ ποσσίν τε ῥέξῃ (? OM. Te) 
ἐπηετανὴ fem, 
ἔρχεται for οἴχεται 
εἰσορόαιτθε for εἰσυρύῳτε 
δ᾽ dp αὐτὸν for δὲ ἑαυτὸν 
σιδήροιο κράτος. as Nauck. 
σέ ye for σεῦ (9 ἀφαιρεῖ sim. tor 
ἐλαύνει) 
τε for σε 
κελεύθως for -θὰ 
προτηΐϊδων 
36. 62 προτηΐδιι for μετηύδιη 
καταδήμιων for μετιιὸ- 
ἐπήλυθε with ed. pr. (right) 
φλοιῆσι for φλιῆσι 
ἐπεφώτει 
yeduorres, aS Knight 
πρίν γ᾽. as Knight 
καταλέξε᾽ for -λέξαι 
δόλῳ 
ὡς for τὼς 
ἀμφιέποντο 
ἐξελάσας for ἐξάψας 
τόφρα γε for τῇ ῥ᾽ ἄγε 


αἰγῶν for οἰῶν 


on ¢ 486 is important, if the 


Napos or 
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the effect of Apollodorus, who shall say? Anticipations are noticeable. 
Nauck at ὃ 826 ¢ 393, Payne Knight at ¢ 40, 402. Επήλυθε v 282 is 
usually printed. 
J has two noticeable readings : 
4 392 φᾶρος ἕκαστος with ed. pr. for π 317 νηλιτέες, for νηλιτεῖς, as Hesych. 
ἕκαστος φᾶρος II. 179. 82 (perhaps ancient) 


Several ‘obeli’ are reported from J by Heinsius!; U6 has obeli to 


z=Me2 Ri 
This is the first of several small families (the others are Z and wz), or 
rather coincidences which it seemed desirable to indicate by a separate 
letter. The xiiith century MS. M2 (amply equipped with  scholia) 
seems to have influenced the xvth century Ri (which we have already 
seen among the descendants of L8): their agreement is denoted by 7. 


Specinens of Agreement. 


α 315 μηκέτι (-τὀ ὁ ἢ 7) 4 3. κατὰ M2 τι (+Ps) 
B 40 μάλα (-- Ξ:}Ἀ}ἀ) 341 εἰσορώοιτε M2 Ri (-dorre de 7) 
gy εἰσόκε tev (+ H3 R7) 569 ῥαίσεσθαι M2 Ri (+P2 Riz U2) 
245 μαχέσσασθαι (+ Ly R4 Ur al.) t 262 καὶ θεοὶ ἄλλοι (+f &) 
γ 32 ἔνθα δὲ (+f US) 267 ἤλθομεν M2 Ri (+ P6) 
TOL μι μνῆσαι M2 (+ US) μίμνησαι Ri 271 θ᾽ ἱκέτησιν M2 τ (+f P6) 
(μοι μνῆσαι vulz.) kK 412 σπαίρουσιν M2 Rr (+4) Eust. 
153 ὀμφιελίσσας M2 Ri (+fU8) μ᾽ 84 εἰσαφίκηται M2 Ri (+4 2) 
256 y om. M2 Rr (+/) 327 δὲ ἕως μὲν M2 Ri ( δ) 
ὃ 203 tay M2 κα (+f yp. 4) ν 34 πρύμνης M2 Ri (+e) 
317 ἦλθον M2 Rr (+f) 267 προσιόντα M2 Rr (+/) 
420 ὀμείβηται M2 Rr (+R7 US) € 134 epvew M2 Ri (- 4) 
Eust. o 434 ὀμείψατο M2 Ri (+f) 
452 &6 M2 R1(+P2 R5) 506 παραθείην M2 Rr (+4¢ Mon.) 
485 δὴ οὕτω M2 Ri (Ὁ ὦ) aw 56 θεῖον M2 Ri (+c) 
505 μῴνε M2 Ri (+f R5 ΚΤ) 66 σοι M2 Ri (+e), as Voss. 
S12 κέλη M2 τ ( 3) p 199 θιμῆρες M2 Ri (+f ¢Us) 
845 μεσσηγύς T M2 Ri σ᾽ 51 προσέφη M2 Rr (+14 L8) 
ε 67 μεμήλει M2 Rr (+Ri1, yp. H3 263 μάλιστα M2 τ (+e J) 
R7) 413 hab. M2 Rr (τὴ) 
221 Geos M2 Rr (+ ,) v 43 Tote M2 Rt (+2) 
356 ἄλλον M2 Ri (+/) 53 ἀποδύσεαι M2 Rr (+J My U2) 
ἐλ 39-43, 157-9, 602-4, τ 306, 346-5. 
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These examples prove that, if this pair do not show any great in- 
dependence, they do not incline so far to any one family as to be merged in 
it (out of 41 exx. 7=02 in 4, fin 14, gin 5, % (U8) in 5). 


Characteristics. 
i. Alexandrian : ὃ 845 μεσσηγύς τ᾽ 
None. € 104 οὐδ᾽ (H3 marg.) 


A 545 τῇ for τὴν 

π᾿ 66 σοι 5 Voss. 

p 62 κίψες &%0 for δίω κύνες, οἵ, B11 
ii. Eust. yp. : v 188 ὅτε for ὅτις 


ii. Ancient : 
Lone. 


δ΄ 420 ἀμείβηται 
K 412 σπαίρουσιν Moe sol. 


ξ 142 οὐδ᾽ dpa yp. H3 K US iii. Eust. yp. : 


iv. Noticeable : p 599 δειελινήσας yp. U5. 51. H2 Κα ὃς 
Ὑ 342 σπεῖσάν τε mov’ (right: σπεῖσάντε ᾧ 89 ἀλλὰ Kai ὡς for ἀλλ᾽ ἀκέων Eust. 
πίον L4) (μεταγράφοντες) 


j=H1 Ps P6Rz UG Uz. 


P6 and U6 (defective, ¢ 541-) are 5. xiii; H1 (written by Rhosus , P5 
‘the rubricator and corrector resembles Rhosus’ hand), R7 (by Rhosus,; U7 
(a—W 341) are all 5. xv or 5. xvi. U6 has abundant scholia, P6 on a-y 48, 


>5 in the early books. The rest are without them. 


Specimens of dgreeiment. 


a 201 τέλεσθαι P5 R7 ε 221 Geos ΡΞ Ἀγ U7 (+2 Pal. ἢ}. 2) 
8 219 ante 218 P5 U7 302 ἀνατλήσειν P5 R7 (+W, Pal. ss.) 
300 θ᾽ om. P5 U7 (+P R5) € 269 σπεῖρας RZ U7 
376 ἰάψη Ps U7 ἢ 52 μάλα τηλύθεν Ἀγ Uz (+P1) 
y 128 νόον καὶ ἐπίφρονα βουλὴν Ῥ5 ἴ 7 10g πόντον P5 Ἀγ UZ (+a) 
(+g) 6 17 ap P5 PO(+R4) 
131 βὴ δ᾽ ἐν ΡΞ: U7 (+P1) 257 γλαφιρὸν Ρ5 κ᾽ U7 
266 καταμνήστρη P5, yp. κατα Ἀ7 288 ἰχαιόων Ἀγ U7 
ὃ 58 τίθη ΡΞ RZ UZ 332 τεκαὶ ΡΞ R7 UZ 
84 ἐρέβους P5 U7 565 ἀγάσεσθαι P53 Ἀγ UZ (+14) 
398 γυναικῶν ΡΞ U7 t 10 φορέεισι PS RZ UZ 
497 παρῆες P5 U7, R7 marg. (+¢) 329 κόπρου P5 R7 U7 (+18) 
ὅ21 τὸν P5 P6 Ἀγ (4+ Pal.) 383 ἐνέρυσαι P53 R7 UZ (+ Rio) 
« 119 θεοῖς P5 R7 UZ (+P3) κ 39 ye Ps PO 


foo Ἔ 


tye “Ἰὼ σιν 


ae woe —_— 
Doon ὦ 


Ture BRITISH σοηᾷοι, 


τίθεντο ΡΞ Ἀγ U7 (4+ U1) 
που Ῥς Ἀ7 U7 

ἀείδει P5 RZ (+p. L8) 
ἕπετ ΡΞ R7(+T) 

ἴδοιθ P5 P6 Ἀγ UZ (--- 2) 
ἔνθεν ῬΞ U7 (+T) 


16 τέλεσσ᾽ P5 Ἀ7 (-τ Τὴ) 
3 ἐθέμεσθα P5 U7 (+T) 
16 καταδέρκεται P5 117 (+7 US) 
17 οὐδ᾽ P5 R7 U6 U7(4+T) 
94 ἦλθες ΡΞ Ἀγ UZ (+ Mon.) 
7b. tn P5 U7 
66 εἴτις PS Ἀγ U7 (4 Ur) 
228 τ᾽ om. P5 R7 


469 τροΐη P5 U6 (+2 U8) 
478 ἄλλοι P5 U6 (4+ ¢ 14 US) 


ao 2 


S σιὼ + 


wo 


Ow we Kray vw Kv 
an 


ee tf th ἢ ἢ π᾿ om OD ἢ ἢ ἂν 


ἴω 


~~) 


13 οἴσεται Hi Ps (+7) 


ὀδισπλῆτις Hr P5 (+L5 M2) 
ror Hr P5 (Ὁ: 

οἰκλήης Hr P5 (+24) 

δ᾽ ἀνὰ Hr Ps (+ Pal. Rg) 
γένεια PS U6 

ἢ τὸ πάροιθεν P5 U6 

δάκρυα λεῖβον R7 U6 (+ Pal.) 
ἔδοσαν P5 U6 

at P5 U6 (+ Mon.) 
καλλείπειν ΡΞ R7 U6 
φαγέμεν P5 U6 (+ Mon. Pal.) 


- 


430 ἱέμενος Ρ5 U6 (+15) 


bv? Ps U6 (+2) 


3 ἐόντα P5 U6 


p 122 πάντα κατὰ μοῖραν P5 U6 


τοι P5 U6 (+4) 


167 θείοιο P5 U6 
221 πολλῆς P5 P6 U6 (+f 4) 
375 oom. P6 US (Ὁ) 


in d. x; W). 


p 506 
a 64 


te ew 
un se OW 
“If Go mI KH 


bed 
ps i 
a Seay 


184 
200 


GH ve 
a %O 


J 


& Ww ta ty 


Ge Gs 
“re OO 


ape 
Wwe Om WO 
ὡς: 


ty 


ἘΠΕ 


AT ROME. . 


μεγάρω ῬΞ [6 (--|) 

βασιλῆε P5 P6 U6 

τόνδ᾽ P5 P6 U6 

ἀνισχόμενον P5 P6 U6 

θυμὸς P5 P6 U6 (+g US) 
δύναται στῆναι P5 P6 U6 (+2) 
ἵστασαν P5 P6 U6 (+2 US) 
κεκοφὼς ΡΞ P6 

ἰέναι P5 P6 U6 (+7) 


. κατὰ P5 P6 U6 


χαλεπῷ ἠνίπαπε μίύθω Ps P6 U6 
θεὸς P5 PO U6 

hab. P5 P6 (+7 Kg) 

ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις Tor ΡΞ P6 

ἣεν P5 P6 (Ὁ 5) 

αὐτῶ P5 Ρ6 U6 (+ Mon.) 
ὁππότε ῬΞ U6 

ἅμα P35 Ρ6 U6 (Ὁ Mon.) 

yutigs ῬΞ P6 ὕ6 (-τ- ἢ) 

ἐόντες P5 P6 UG 

ἐπισπένδων P5 P6 (yp. US) 

293 om. P5 P6 U6 (+4 US Z) 
μάλ᾽ εἰρήσεται ἦρι Ps P6 

ὀλίψη περ ἐοῖσα P5 PG (+9) 
κατὰ δώμαθ᾽ ΡΞ Ρ6 (+ Mon.) 
ἐγὼ δὴ ΡΞ Ρ6 U6 (Ὁ 2) 
ὀτρύναντος ῬΞ P6 U6 (-Ὁ 1,5) 
παρνησὺν Ps P6 

ἤλυθε ποσσὶν Ps P6 UG 

οὐ σέ τ᾽ ἔγωγε ΡΞ Ρ6 U6 


> νηλήτεις "6 (+ Br) νηλητεῖς P5 U6 


(+ Mon.) 
dtos P5 U6 (+ Mon.) 
ἰεμένω P5 P6 
torde ΡΞ P6 


These examples may suffice (coincidences between P5 P6 U6 continue 


The connection between the xvth century MSS. is constant ; 


U6 (which we have seen is also a member of Δ) enters about £, and P6 not 


before oa. 


There can be no question of ancestry, but the stock as 


represented in the first half by the four xvth century MSS. and in the 


latter by the same reinforced by two from the xilith, has some character. 


Dw 


σ 


~ 


B 


σ 31, 388, ΤΊΣΙ, 272) are characteristic of these variants. 
coincides with Heyne and is printed. 


. THE TEXT $e THE ODYSSEY. 


Peculiar Readings. 


Alexandrian : 
64 βασιλῆς (fort. Ar.) 
335 κεκοφὼς Ar. 


ii. Ancient : 

ἰάψη Strabo, Apoll. lex. 

ἰχανόων for ἰσχ- ; Choeroboscus 
An. Ox. il. 222, 6 

δῆμον for γαῖαν ; Dio of Prusa 

ἔπειτα δάπεδον (ἔπειτα δάπεδόνδε e), 
δάπεδον Aristotle 

228 7 om.. Clement Alex. 

18r 


446 


ἢ τὸ πάροιθεν, Julian 
δ᾽ om. (+ Mon.), Porphyry 


Eust. yp. 

που Eust 
ἀλεύεσθαι yp. U5 
ἀνέωγε Lust. 

407 θεὸς ust. 


288 ἐπισπένδων, yp. U5 (as Knight) 
iv. Noticeable - 
58 τίθη 
ὃς ἐρεβούς (ἀραβοίύς Pal.) 
398 γυναικῶν for θεάων (-- δ 305 al.) 
257 γλαφυρὸν for τὴν 
30. γε for τε 
430 pur for odeas 
68 μεγάροις κατέλειπες for μεγάροισιν 
ἔλειπες 
232 ἅμα πάσας πίνειν for πιέειν ἅμα 
πάσας 
243 περιστάθει for -θὴ 
526 ἄλλοι μὲν for ἔνθ᾽ ἄλλοι 
547 δὲ δίκασαν τρώων for δὲ τρώων 
δίκασαν (δίκη does not make 
position) 
108 μεμνημένος for πεπλημένος 


Transpositions .(Ἃ 232, 5 203) and alternative phrases “6 398. p I 
P 33, 547, αὶ 205 Ρ 


pe 393 οὐκέτι 


ῳ 


χερσὶν ἐρετμὰ προήκασι 
χερσίν for οὐκέτ᾽ ἐρετμὰ προήκεα 
χερσὶν ἔπειγον (χέρσος perhaps 
caused the confusion) 

ἐπὶ for ὕπερθε (ἔπειτα 9) 

μινύθει for φθινύθει 

γένεια for γένειον 

ἔδοσαν for ἔπορον (5]}.) 

πάιτα κατὰ μοῖραν for πᾶσαν ἀληῦ- 
είην (Ξε 497 al.) 

θειυιο for μεγάροιο 

τοῖσι δὲ καὶ μετέειπε πολίτλας δῖος 
᾽Οδ. for rots δὲ δυλοφρονέων μετέφη 
πολύμητις 

τύνδ᾽ for τῷδ᾽ 

ἀνισχόμενοι for ἀνασχόμενοι 

κατὰ for διὰ 

χαλεπῷ ἠνίπαπε μύθω for ἔπεα πτε- 
ρόεντα προσηύδα 

ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις tor for ἀλλ᾽ dye τίς τοι 
(yp. Br) 

ὁππότε for εἰς ὅτε 

τὸν μῖθον ἐνισπήσω" o δ᾽ ἄκουσον 
for ἐρέω ὅ μ᾽ ἀνείρεαι ἠδὲ μεταλλᾷς 
(=p 37) 

ἐόντες ας. Heyne (right): ὄντες, cet 

ὅνδε δύμονδε for πολλὰ Kal ἐσθλά. 
(+ Mon.).=p 527 

παρνησὸν for παρνησοῦ 

ἤλυθε ποσσὶν for ἦλθε ποδοῖιν 

οὔ σέ τ᾽ ἔγωγε for οὐδέ σ᾽ ἔγωγε 

ἰεμένω tor ἠὲ μένω (9 ἱεμέι ῳ- φυλάσ- 
σειν) 

αἰτιόωντο for αἰτιύψο 

ἐφθίεται for ἢ φθίεται 

ἐόντων for ἐόιτος 

φράσσασθαι for φράζεσθαι 

φάος for δάυς 


One τ 
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Peceuliarities of the individuals. 


P6: ει 302 ἀνῆκεν for ἔρυκεν, as Ε. ΔΙ. P5: B 416a αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἐπὶ νῆα κατή- 
and Schol. Α 172 B5 AvOov ἠδὲ θάλασσαν ( = 407) 

« το τοῖσιν Ar. οἷσιν cet. € 136 ἀγήρων Ar. 

υ 23 τετληκυῖα, as Plutarch 


Examples of further development of this family. 


Hi P5 R7 U7 are severely and exhaustively corrected throughout, and 
that into g. The collation was made at the time of writing, and in the 
corrections we may easily see John Rhosus. The rubricator, who is the 
corrector of Ps, hasa hand like Rhosus’ ; Ht is corrected both by Rhosus and 
another; R7 by Rhosus. U7 is somewhat later, and perhaps a copy of 
text and variants together. In the companion book to R7, viz. Vat. 1626 
(= ‘V18’ of the Iliad), Rhosus refers to his second copy: correcting V 253, 
sg. which are dislocated in ‘V1S’he says οὕτως κεῖνται ἐν ἑτέρω βιβλίω 
and again οὕτως εὗρον ἐν ἑτέρω βιβλίω. This second copy we see in the 
case of the Odyssey was a member of the g family, and thercfore 
perhaps the original of Ut (=Marc. 456,-containing both Iliad and 
Odyssey), which is in his hand, eg. Ri (bought from Argyropoulos, 
v. p. 10) or R6. Ur bears the coat and ex-libris of Bessarion and is 
therefore older than his death in 1472; but was unavailable in 1477, to 


which year Vat. 1626 and 1627 are dated at Rome. 


y 73 θ᾽ οἵ τ᾽ P5 marg. ¢ ξ΄ 455 κοίτην P5 ss. ¢ 
ε 59 τηλόθι Ητ P5ss. ¢ o 24,25 Ba P53: 25, 24.¢ 
77 αὐτὸν P5 marg. κ΄ 40 ἔνθα κεν P35 mary. g 
bot te OF P 197 ἐσμὲν Hi Ps mare. 
130 περὶ τρόπιος HI περιτρόπιον ς΄ laa Sake 7 
= Ρ 525 πρύχνυ κυλινδόμενος Ῥ5 ss. ¢ 
, , > ” , 
133 ἀπέφθιθον Hi ἀπέφθιθεν ¢ a 24 αὖτις ἔσω μεγάρων, yp. Ps, αὶ 
λέεσκον 59 red dot P5. om. ¢ 
135 φίλεον Hi φιλέεσκον g 2 3 ὰ 
ote τῶν Hr F 2 v 1OL φανῆναι P5 55. ¢ 
130 LL, + HEV I nev “΄' 
59. 71: YP. ἢ revs ω 398 red dot P5, om. g 


κ 
158 δερδέσκετο ΗΙ δερκέσκετο g 


k=L4L5 Mon P7 Ri2m 2. 
Specimens of Agreement. 


a 71 πᾶσιν ἐν Mon. πὶ. 2 L5 (+67) B151 πολλὰ Ly ras. 1,5 P7 (+4 R77) 
93 ἡμαθόεσσαν Mon. m. 2 L5 P7 (+? 235 οὔτι Lg L5 + P3) 
Pal. U5 corr.) 245 μάχεσθαι 1,5 Mon. (+P2 P6) 


δ THE TEXT OF THE ODYSSEY. 49 
B275 σ᾽ ἔπειτα L5 Mon. (+ R11) κ 348 τέως, om. μὲν Ly L5 Mon. (+ Pal. 
400 εὐναωμεταόντων L4 P7 (+ Pal.) U1 U7) 
y 2 daeivor Ly L5 (+ Pal. Ur) E 67 αὐτόθι γήρα L4 Mon. (+4 T U1) 
267 δ᾽ dp’ L4 L5 (+ Pal. T U1) 134 ἐρύειν L4L5 Mon. (+7) 
462 ἔπειρον L4 1,5 ss. (+ R11) ὁ 516 μνηστῆρσιν ἐν Ly L5 
6 149 ro Ly L5 (+d Ur) a 73 ἐγὼ L5 Mon. (+U3). 
389 ὡς Ly L5 (+P2 Py Ps) 176 ἐθειράδες Ly L5 Mon. 
495 δάμεν Ly P7 (+T) 438 ὅς κ᾿ ἐπὶ Ly L5 (+ R12) 
573 κατήλυθον L4 L5 Mon. (+/ Pal. 461 δ Ly L5 Mon. (+/) 
Ri) p 42 ἂψ ἐφάμην ὄψεσθ' L4 L5 Mon. 
582 τελέσσας L5 Mon. P7 (+R4 R5 (+P2) 
Rio R11) 119 δάμησαν 1.4 Ls Mon. (2.0) 
659 μνηστῆρας L4 L5 (+7 Pal. T) 150 τῆς L4 L5 (+Br V4) 
665 τοσσῶνδ᾽ L4 Mon. P7 (+/ L8 154 rot Ls Mon. (+,/) 
Pal. T) 183 ὠτρύνοντ᾽ L4 L5 Mon. (+7 /) 
679 διὰ Ly L5 P7 (+ Pal. T τι) 185 ἴμεναι L5 Mon. (+,/) 
771 ἀρτύνει L5 Mon. P7 241 πίονα δημὸν 1.4. Ls 
780 ἂρ L4 P7 (+0 T) 22 7 om. L4 L5 Mon. 
ε 60 ὀρώρει L5 Mon. (+g) 409 ὑπέθηκε Ly L5 Mon. (+4 marg.) 
82 πάώρος ye L5 Mon. (Ἐπ ἢ) 567 ῥέζοντα Ly 1,5 (Ὁ 4) 
115 ἣν L5 Mon. (+g) o 88 ἤλυθε L4 L5 Mon. (+2) 
150 nev L5 Mon. (+9) 97 ἦλθεν ἀνὰ 1.4. L5 (+4) 
260 ἐπ᾽ 1,5 Mon. (+/ 1.8) 105 κεῖσο Ly 1,5 (+ M2) 
tb. αὐτῆς 1.3 Mon. (+ LS) th, κύνας τε σύας Ly 1,5 (ἘΔ) 
300 μή μοι L4 L5 Mon. (+/T Us) 118 ᾿Αμφίνομος T.4 1.5 (+ US) 
369 ἄλλα La L5 (+f Rit Τὴ) 238 of δὲ καὶ ἔκτοσθεν μεγάρων εὖ vue 
372 0m. L5 Mon. (+L8) ταύντων L4 L5 (+US) 
ζ 2 βεβαριμένος 1,5 Mon. 326 ἐνένειπει Ly L5 (+ U2) 
159 σε edvowe Ly L5 Mon. (+M3 374 χῶρος Ly L5 Mon. (τῷ τ U2) 
OT) 383 οὐτιδανοῖσιν L4 1.5 Mon. (yp. Rr2) 
180 ἧσι L5 Mon. τ 73 ἱκάνει Ly L5 
213 om. L5 Mon. 122 om. L4 L5 Mon. 
232 περιχεύη L5 Mon. m. 2 137 δόλον Ly Ls Mon. ( +,) 
24 ἐπιμίξεται L5 Mon. corr. (+0) 192 yéver’ Ly L5 
3io wort Ly P7 (+ U1) 200 γαίης L4 1,5 (+) 
ἢ 213 πλεώ L5 Mon. 222 rot L4 L5 
9 33 δηθὰ 1,5 Mon. 227 δαίδαλος L4 [53 ( +0} 
53 ἠρτύνοντο L5 Mon. (+U1) 317 μοι L4 Ls (+ U6) 
206 πάλην L4 Ls Mon. (Ἐ το T) 403 θεῖαι Ly L5 Mon. (τὸ 7) 
226 οὐδέτι Ly Ls (+P5 U1) 407 ἐγὼ δὴ Ls Mon. (+7) 
2 215 οὐδὲ Ly L5 Mon. 51S wardupey L4 1.5 
263 ἀτρείδαο 1.5 Mon. (+ ΡΞ U3) v ISS ἐπ᾽ εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης 14 Ls 
267 ἤλθυμεν 1.5 Mon. (+/ P6) 204 δέ μοι παρειαὶ Ly Ls (τ δ) 
κ 42 ovyxeipas L5 Mon. (+g Rro) 259 καθεὶς Ly Ls 
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ν 320 νοστήσειν L4 L5 ᾧ 223 ὀδυσῆα---δαίφρονα L4 1,5 
369 ἀνδρῶν ot L4 L5 336 αὐτοῦ L4 Ls 
374 θαύμαζον L4 L5 395 κέρας Ly L5 (+ U8) 
bh 7 ὄφειλε Ly L5 (+ US) X 157 θύρας Ly Τὰ 
86 δειλοὶ L4 Ls @ 303 ἀγορεύσω 1,5 Mon. (+a) 


The xth century MS. L4 (Ludwich’s ‘G’), the oldest of the Odysseys, 
the xivth cent. Munich MS. Mon. the xvth century Florentine Ls, 
and the xvith century fragment P7 (a-«), all well-characterised MSS., 
may be united into a family. Rui2 also, a xvth century member of ¢, was 
corrected by Rhosus into Mon. 

The conncction, as may be seen from the list given above, is not close: 
in the earlier books L5 leans to Mon. or its correction, in the latter to La; 4 
leans among the families to g, and L5 by itself coincides with U1 (885 ὅθι, 
132 χείλε᾽ ἐκεκράαντο, 264 ἔργα, 292 τόδ᾽, 359 ἀφνσσόμενοι Rit U1=qQ). 
The family has no signs nor regular scholia. Mon. itself is corrected 
by a xv—xvi cent. hand into οἰ 


Peculiar Readings. 


i. Alexandrian . ζ 42 βεβαρημένος for ἀρήμενος (BeBapy- 
ι 24 σάμος as Apollodorus μένον 15 a variant on βεβαρηότα 
κατ αὐτήν Ar. T 122) 


180 Hoe for σῆσι (posthomeric) 


iu, Ancient. 213 om. (dispensable) 


3 ἢ ‘ ; 
N74 κακκεῖαι : ἡ Kou, Herod. Apoll. 232 περιχείη for περιχεύεται 
lex. ἢ 213 πλείω for πλείον᾽ 
: 2 . , j 
298 τυνδάρεως gen. 6 108 Gurpacéovres for θαυμανέοντες 
ν 216 ἔχοντες Plutarch 186 ἕλε for λάβε 


φΦφ δύ δειλοὶ Herod. Eust. 214 οἷσιν for ὅσσοι 


371 ὀρχήσεσθαι for ὀρχήσασθαι 


in. Eust. yp. : i 
k 103 ἡνπερ for ἡπερ 


8771 dprive Eust. Be wis ha ΙΝ » 
ἘΠ HAS CRESS) 351 ἔνθενδε ὯΝ ἔνθεν περ 
: A 3430 add. καὶ μύθοις ἐκέκαστο παλαιά τε 
o* 243 τίκτεν Nd 254 
; 36 Bide for διὰ, τῇ, H3 V3 ae λά τε εἰδὼς (Ξ Ἴ 157) 
De se προς en . 487 attis for αὐτίκ᾽ 
u 369 ἀνδρῶν ot (κατὰ δώματ᾽), yp. ¢ (cf. ns , i 
περ δ αν κε bet) μ 36 dta θεάων for πότνια Κίρκη 
ἄμε € 263 μὲν for pad’ 
374 θαύμαζον, yp. H3 Eust. (=a382)  * AS Sia f ἢ 
ΠΈΤΡΟΣ ; a o* 516 μνηστῆρσιν ἐν for μνηστῆρσ᾽ ἐνὶ 
222 ὀὁὸδυσ δαίφρονα Eust. 7 - - 
φ 23 ha Φρ (abolishes digamma) 
X 157 στρ w τα ἀντίον (+9) 
iy. Noticeable : 241 πίονα δημόν for πίονι δημῷ 


2 om. (+ LS) (Ὁ dispensable) 322 yp for γάρ 7 


mn 
Ge 
“1 


THE TEXT OF THE ODYSSEY. oy 
π᾿ 567 ῥέζοντα for ῥέξαντα τ 222 τοι for οἱ (obliterates digamma) 
σ 383 οὐτιδανοῖσιν for οὐκ ἀγαθοῖσι v 188 ἐπ᾽ εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης for ὅτις 
(possible) σφέας εἰσαφίκηται 
τ 122 0m. (dispensable, but prob. εχ ᾧ 366 αὐτοῦ for αὐτῇ 
homoearcho) X 255 ἀκὴν ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ for ἀκόντισαν 
192 γένετ᾽ for πέλεν ὡς ἐκέλευεν 


There is nothing remarkable here except οὐτιδανοῖσιν σ 383; 
ὀρχήσεσθαί 8 371 might be regarded as a survival of an aorist in oe; the 
other linguistic variants are for the worse, as £180, 0 516, 7222. Ordinary 
association appears ἃ 3.38, w 36, v 188, χ 255. 

The members of the family have more value, and the best claim 
among copies of the Odyssey to the title of Independent MSS. 


L4 


i, Alexandrian : iil. Eust. yp. : 
a 225 dai Ar., δὲ cet. 
λ 531 ἐξέμεναι Did. ἐξίμεναι cet. 
7 2 κηαμένω Ar. (A 74 v 26) Kee Cet. 
τ 116 μηδέ μοι Ar., μηδ᾽ ἐμὸν Cet. 


δ 168 τὸν δὲ μέγ᾽ ὀχθήσας, yp. H3 
* (298 ἠδὲ ἔρεσθαι VO for ἠδ᾽ ἐρέεσθαι 
φ 230 ἐς αὐτόλυκόν τε καὶ υἷας Eust. 
(μετ᾽) cf. τ 394 
ii, Ancient: . 
B 126 ποθὴ Apoll. Dysc., ποθὴν cet. 


The v.l. ζ 298 suggests the possibility of a digamma in ἔρεσθαι. 
The etymology appears undecided. 


iv. Noticeable : t 368 ἀμειβόμενος προσέειπε for ἀμείβετο 
νηλέι θυμῷ (=6 471) 


oy Exe αὶ 
@ 315 ἔστω for ἐστον κ 15 μόρον for νέας (some objection 
a 2 δ , > , 
γ 396 (? chspencable) was felt to νέας : οἵ, πόλι) 
ὃ 162 ἔσεσθαι for ἕπεσθαι 21 om. (dispensable) 

235 ἄλλοι for οἵδε (eX 2 36) 2 Ἵ ὅν δ 

τ ‘ : ee 310 ἐν προθύροισι for εἰμὶ θύρῃσι (as 

οὗ ἀμειβομένη προσέειπε 


220) 


2 
3 

ἜΣ» y 

508 ἔμβαλε for ἔμπεσε A 180 ἀμειβομένη προσέειπεν for ἀμείβετο 
2 


22 ταλασίφρονα for ταλαπενθέα (not of πότνια μητὴρ 


ung. τὴ Homer) . 388 ὅσσοι ἄριστοι for ὄσσοι ἅμ᾽ αὐτῷ 
ἢ 161 om. (? dispensable, or owing to μ΄ 5 ἐρύσσαμεν for ἐκέλσαμεν 
5: i Som ore 
ξεῖνον--- ξεῖνον) aw 280 αἰπὺς ὄλεθρος for αἴσιμοι" ἦμαρ 


c\ssociation accounts for most of these variants. 


ιν 
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wnt 


Alon. 


1. Alexandrian : p I14 μεγαλήτορος for ταλασίφρονος 
313 Catv Ar., ζαὴν cet. 245 ὑβρίζεις φορέων fcr ὑβρίζων φορέεις, 
[9.297 φερὰς Mon. m. 2, but the original cf. p 69 

reading was depas or devas, not 348 προίκτη for παρεῖναι (eX 352) 
ers | 358 ews for ὡς cet. (right) 

Ἐπ Ansa, 200 εἶπέ τε μῦθον for φώνησέν τε 
None T 30 θαλάμων for μεγάρων 


in 51 προδόμῳ for μεγάρῳ 
lil, Eust. γρ.: 


ὁ 168 διὸς for θεὸς “FP 13 
v 55 ἀπέστιχ᾽ Ῥ 19, cf. Ο 572 a 
199 ἔσπερ Eust. for ὥσπερ, cf. o 122 


305 δὴ for τοι (τῆ, μοι) 
420 πίονα for ἄρσενα 
6 ἐπικαμπέα for εὐκαμπέα (late) 
35 τραπέζης for τραπέζῃ 
iv. Noticeable : 146 αἰὲν for aie 
6 209 ἀνδρῶν for ἀνὴρ 


282 ἢ for εἴ (right : a common error) 
π᾿ 285 ὑψηλὸν for ὑψηλοῦ 


296 μεγάροις for μεγάρῳ 


315 κτήματα for χρήματα (Common) W156 κάλλος πολὺ χεῖεν for χεῦεν πολὺ 
432 7 ἐκπάγλως for τε μεγάλως (pos- κάλλος 
sible) 


354 ἀμφοτέρω for ἀμφότεροι (right) 


The readings at p 358 v 199 $ 282 ψ 354 are to the credit of Mon. 


. 


Ls. 
i. -\Mexandrian : E 33 ἐσσὶ for ἔσσεαι 
8 705 ἔσκετο Ar. (Pal. corr. Br interlin.) ει 3Ὁὃ ἐπέηκεν for ἐφέηκεν 
33 ἐ 


3 ἑλισθεὶς for ἐλυσθεὶς, ἐλιχθεὶς 

λ τῇ κιμαρίων for κιμμερίων 

ε 73 σίου for ἴου ἃ5 Ptolemy Euergetes ας 44 διόμεν for δήομεν 
(cf. Opvov R11, p. 57) 


72 ἀπαμύνεσθαι for -ασθαι 
στὸ ἀπονίψασθαι Apoll. lex. 


ii. Ancient: 


1.2 avy’ ἐπέρχεο for σύγε ᾧχεο (to 

te eae avoid htatus) 

86 ἔσεσθαι for νέεσθαι 

227 δαίδαλος for δαίδαλοι, (possible) 

80 ὀξέι χαλκῷ for GAto δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ 
(=a 99 al.) 

B 144 αἴκε Ζεὺς δώησι for al κέ ποθι Ζεὺς 230 μελάθρου for μέλαθρον. cf. the 

δῷσι (poss. as ed. pr.) other variants 


" 


π᾿ 330 νόσφι πόληος γρ. P2 (=a 1τ8ὃξ 41.) 
Ww 322 ἤεροεντα, yp. ἈΚῚ 


4 


iv. Noticeable : 


The preservation of Ptolemy Euergetes’ preference on ε 72 is the 


characteristic of this MS. The Il. at 8 144 7 227 are noteworthy. 
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P7. 


x , , oe - ν ee 
39 δέμας τε for Tpixas TE, yp. Us « 240 και τρίχας ἴοτγ Kat δέμας 


a 
Ny 


‘Among the extensive corrections applied to R12 (5. xv., see under ¢ 
p. 25) by its writer Rhosus are some which coincide with 4 or its parts :— 


’ ew καὶ οὐτιδανοῖσιν ὁμιλεῖς Rr2: 
ξ 134 ἐρύειν αὶ (-ΈῬ 1): ἐρύσας Rr2 (+ 1752) ΠΗ 


Α Ν > > iy 
; παύροισι καὶ οὐκ ἀγαθοῖσι Cet. 
m 432 7 ἐκπάγλως Mon., δὲ μεγάλως, yp. 


v 315 θυμῶ Mon., yp. Rr2 


τ΄ ἐκπαγλὼς Ἐ12 36800 δέ τε Mona γρ. Rts 


χαλεπὴν Mon., yp. Ἀ12 
ῥέζοντα L4 L5, R 12 55.: ῥέξαντα 


" 369 ἀνδρῶν ot 2, yp. ἀνδρῶν οἱ κατὰ 
ὃ 
σ 356 μεγάθυμον Mon., yp. R12 

353 


ΚΤ12 : μνηστήρων cet. 
: Ἂ 162 ἔντεα Mon. .Rr2 
παυροτέροισι καὶ οὐτιδανοῖσιν Mon, x eae 


Ne ey, ἢ ω 262 εἰπέμεν Mon., yp. ἈΤ2 
οὐτιδανοῖσιν L5 ; yp. πωροτέροισι 


ἔξει R2, 
This family, like ὦ, approximates to a typographical expression. It 
may, however, provide a connection for the somewhat characterless wiiith 
century MS, P1 (Ludwich’s ‘D’). R2 has no scholia. 


Specimens of clgreement. 


8 497 évom. Pr Re (+P6 φ) ει 103 ἔσβαινον Pr R2, ay Nauck 
326 ἕπεται Pr Ro (+9) yp. US 118 πολλοὶ add. Pr R2 ( + Br) 

€ 409 κῦμα Pr R2 (+d m) p 238 πᾶσαν Pi R2( +a) 

ζ 101 ἤρξατο Pr R2 (+d m) ν 86 θίεν Pr R2 (+a Br) 

ἢ 152 δηρὸν Pr R2 (+M3 P6) 438 &3 εὔστροφος Pr R2 (+a Br) 
309 pey te Pt Re aw τι κιρνᾶς Prt R2 (+H3 U1) 

6 73 ἐνῆκεν Pr Ra, yp. V4 p 112 ἣ ἐμὲ Pr R2 (τ) 


(R2 was not collated after τ) In other places R2 often adheres to 7. 
Pr, which has some coincidences with a (see p. 18) and γώ (p. 34) offers 


of itself 
fe 22 dis θανέες .\pollonius μ 64 αἰὲν for αἰεὶ (printed) 


t= M3 V4. 


These two xiiith century MSS. are both fragmentary. M3 has a-., 
V4 €45-w@ 59. The portion available for comparison is therefore ε 43~u. 


agreements. 


€ τοῦ ἀντίος M3 V4 (+H3) € ποτὶ ἣν M3 ποτὶ | V4 (for ποτὴν") 


33 
321 γ᾽ dp’ M3 V4 37 


7 
8. yp. ἀνοισί M3 V4 
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ε 409 κῦμα M3 V4(4+a2) 
479 μὴν M3 V4 (+0 Pr) 


£ δο ἐόντι M3 V4(+Pr RST) 


61 ἔχοντι M3 V4 (+g Pr R8 Τὴ 

88. om., add. mg. M3 V4 (om. H2) 
ex homoeotel. with go 

ἤρξατο M3 V4(4+da/ 

159 σ᾽ ἔδνοισι M3 V4 Apoll. Dysce. 


IOI 


After « V4 seems to incline to a. 


signs (see p. 15). 


δῶκε κρονίων, yp. M3 V4 (+ R4): 

in text. P7 

86 yp. ἐληλέδατο M3 V4 

152 δηρὸν M3 V4 (2 P6) 

213 kaiom. M3 V4 

298 ἀπεμείβετο M3 V4 

342 &poeo M3 V4 (+R2) 
6 τὸ τῶ yap, yp. M3 V4 (in text. R 11) 
παίξατε M3 V4 (1.8) 


Both MSS. have scholia, V4 some 


The coincidence with Apollonius ζ 159 is noticeable. 


This family, partly of ς stock (cf. p. 24), partly of unknown source, 
contains the divergent members of ¢ and the following peculiar readings :— 


i. Alexandrian : 
ξ 104 ἐσχατιὴν Ar. 


ii, Ancient : 
€ 314 ἐπασσύμενον (+ U7) evidently the 
same as ἀπεσσύμενον the reading 
of Demetrius Ixion 431 
E134 ἐρύσειν (ἐρύσαι: οὕτως at πᾶσαι 
σχεδόν schol.) 
ii. Eust. γρ. 
τ 72 ot λιπόω Eust. yp. U5 (+ Mon) 
Aurdw seems -\lexandrian 


iv. Noteworthy : 
ὃ 17 δῖος for θεῖος 
€ 119 εἰνάασθαι (this not εὐνώασθαι is 
the reading) | 

72 τε ὁρῶντι 
296 πῆμα for κῦμα, cf. P99 
334 αἰδήσασα for αὐδήεσσα 

22 ναυσικλειτοῦ ὀδόμαντος (’Oddpavros 

is perh. ancient) 


16 ἀλάχεια 
Y ἀκήλατος 
5 ἕποισθε (with θ᾽ dua?) 
λ οὗ ἐγκατέθηξ᾽ 
5. δήῃ, δήει for δήεις 
124 τοὶ δ᾽ ἴσασι, to avoid hiatus 
530 ἐπέτελλεν 
3 
Ι 


0 354 φθεῖραι 

T7105 μ᾽ ἐν πληθυῖ 
[15 κασιγνήτους 
215 ὦρσε( +e) 

p 87 ἐπὶ κλισμοῖσι καθῖζον (-- 00) 
472 βλήσεται 

τ SI πάμπαν 


158 ἀνευρίσκω 
4.16 ἐς λοφιὴν 


νυ 590 ὀτρύνετο for ὠρίνετο, cf. T272 


O 4a τὴν μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχων πέτετο 
ταχὺς ἀργειφόντης (+KUS)= 
€ 49 


2 cov for τοι 


7 
332 μὶ εν 
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M(3) oly. 
6 63 pop’ for μοῦσ᾽ c. schol. 
ι 462 δὴ βαιὸν (schol. B 380 of μὲν τὸ πλῆρές φασι βαιύν) 
Ετο only. 
6 182 ἄχομαι Et. Flor. Milleri (ἄχθομαι) 
ὁ 411 ἐπέεσσι for βελέεσσι 
χ 461 ἀντίον ηὔδα for ἄρχ᾽ ἀγορεύειν 
Ri2. 
o 399-401 this sign in marg., # 
In the text and among the frequent v. ll. are one or two novelties. 
A source of tradition, otherwise unknown, was extant about 


1300-1400, which gives these far from negligeable contributions. 


2. 


Descendants of U5, partly having absorbed the corrections of their 
archetype (see p. 30). partly differentiated from an unknown source. The 
members are of 5. xv or xvi. R3 was written in 1422, Καὶ in 1469. 


Agreements. 
a 185 ἐφέστηκεν Br M4 RS Ύ 213 μητίσασθαι Br M4 RS Uo 
196 που Br Καὶ My R3 RS Ug (+2 490 πὰρ ξείνια δῶκεν M4 Ug 
part) δ 2 ἕλον Br My RS (+a Rit U (6)) 
8137 τοσοῦτον Br M4 δ Uy 141 γενέσθαι Br M4 R3 AS 
257 λύσατο Br M4 R3 RS Ug (+27) £53 πικρὸν Br M4 R3 RS 
300 θ᾽ ἔσοντας Br My (from the p 14 μηνιεῖ M4 R3 Br corr. 
hgature ev-) 
Peculiar Readings. 


i. Alexandrian : 


475-80, © 330-2 Ar. 5 
bracket 2. (See the full table 
p. 32 which shows how the sign 
in some cases survives only ina 
member. ) 


1. Ancient : 
5 μὲν, schol. p 85 
6 τηλεμάχω, schol. T 298 
li. Eust. γρ. 
σ 126 τοιούτου for τοίου γὰρ, Eust. 
iv. Noteworthy : 
*8 141 γενέσθαι for ἰδέσθαι (Suppresses 
digamma) 


56 


ὃ 461, 
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631 ἀειρόμενος 
χρεὼν for χρεὼ 
γ᾽ εἰκοστῶ (suppresses digamma) 


vu 


τ 358 
529 
φ 49 


μή νυ μοι ( = μοι) 192 
ἀπεόύσετο for ὑπ- x 198 
γάστριν (perhaps Alexandrian as ὦ 161 
subst. ) 398 
πληθὺς for πληθυΐ (perhaps from 
the behef that -adaro was 437 
singular) 539 
πεπαθοίης 
y (=g-L8). 


AT ROME. 


τοῖο for σοῖο 
ἄποινα for ἔὄνα (ex A 13 al.) 
τῷ for τόσ᾽ 
σῳ 
σφιν (= μιν) 
ἀνερχομένη 
ἐνίπτομεν (Common) 
ὀδυσεῖ (correction of the strange 
doveets) 
φθόωσι 


΄ 
προίει 


The cases in which g shows the corrections of L8 have been already 
viven (p. 37); we have now to illustrate the manner in which the members 
of 7 hold together, where we cannot trace the process of their differentiation 


from Ls. 
y 22 yap bis Be R14 
€ 356 ἄλλος Rit Urs. 
435 Ode RO Riz (+R2) 
¢ 15 p Ri Ur V5 (+f) 
43 οὐδὲ τὶ Ur V5 (+f) 
57 ἐφοπλήσειας Riri V5 (+R2 P7 
Mon. Tal.) 
roy ἁγνὴ Ἀττ V5 (+f) 
t8o tao Rrr V5 
217 θεῖος Riri Ur V5 
273 καίκέτις Rit Ut V5 (+H 3 m 2) 
281 age Rit V5 
y O7 ter Roi Ut (+H3) 
[07 Kul ῥυσέων Ki καίροσε Ἀτα καί 


ΓΑ 3 
p Orov ὃ Rg 


258 
t 496 
x 164 


XN 74 
93 
0 15] 
π..50 
v .6 
get 
337 
x 146 
317 
οἱ 


The peculiar readings of g are these :— 


1. Alexandrian . 
Vone 


τ. Ancient: 
Woe 


ii, Eust. yp. 


197 
395 


ἐσμὲν (+7 mary.) 
Kép ates (κεραῖπες quidam ap. 
Eust.) 


wo 2 


οἴπω τὶ Be Ro Ri4 Z 
ἐπ Be Rit Ur Z (+ M(3)) 


κατὰ xijoty Rit Ur (+Re2 
U7) 
ὅσσα Rit Ur (1,4 corr.) 


hab. αὶ Ur (+U5) 

κιχὼν Ca Ur Z(+R2 Ly Mon.) 
ἠδὲ αὶ Ui Z 

om. Ca RO Ut Z(+R2) 
πείθοι RO Rg Ur 

καταιυίστην R6 Rg Ut 

om. Ca κα Ur Z 

om. Ca R6 Ur Z 

κατὰ Ca R6 Ur Z (+ U2 U6) 


ἣν Eust. 
ἤραο Lust. 
ἔτι γνοίη Eust., as Voss 


iv. Noticeable : 


e 184 
260 
435 

ζ 317 


ἐδ 
δὲ viv (-Ξ δὲ. cf. δὴ K) for νῦν 
αὐτοῖς for αὐτῇ (+ Ro R5) 
woe. for ὥδεε 
θεῖος for δῖος 
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ΕΠ ἘΠ 385 ἔργον 
Ἶ ee, Ξοὔπο τὴ 386 om. (formula) 
fe X59 οὔτι (argo) 
437 om. (? dispensable) τόν Κ᾽ εἰς τὰ ὌΝ 
X 82 ἴσχω (implying ἥμενοι 9) 540 Outs ri chaers 9) 
ὭΣ 317 om. (dispensable: perhaps ex 


5.4 ἐφεστήκει Bie oy 
af ἐφ ys , : : δου τρις homoeomeso, κακῶν ἄπο, ἀεικέα 
229 ἀντιβολήσας (implying κακὸν νόει >) ) 
πο- 
2 


ov 
v 46 om. (dispensable, but possibly ex 
homoeomeso: τίς τε, τ᾽ ἐστὶ, 
or certainly 152 before 153 
123 ἐνέκαιον 
157 ἠδὲ πίθοντο (right) 
253 ἤδη 


351 ἐὸν sine és 
OI κατακτ. 

53 om. (? dispensable formula) 
153 ἀρτύναντες 
484 om. (’ dispensable) 
491 OM. (κιόντες, κίεν, ὦσι, ws) 


Omissions are a feature of this family : few, however, if any, can be 
defended. Chance has preserved the right division of syllables v 157. 

The individuals have some peculiarities :-— 

Rit: € 72 θρύου for tov, with gloss pjyavov. 1 do not know if the 
gloss is intended for πηγάνου or dpuydvou ; both herbs are often mentioned 
by Galen in conjunction with gfov.! The latter it is well known was desired 
by Ptolemy Euergetes and actually stands in 1.5. 


83 στεναχῆσι, as .\ristophanes 
κ 351 οἵ τε ἅλα δὲ, as Zenodotus 


τ. 


ε123 ἁγνῇ, as Herodian (ay Η 2) 


r=H20 P3Vi V3 


This family consists of the children of Pal. where they depart from 
their parent, whether in obedience to the alterations made in Pal. in the 
xvth century? (for which see above p. 21), or following some other 
unknown source. The latter may have been ¢, with which O P3 often 
coincide (see p. 21)3 

Ves vi, 638 Kuhn. 
~ Or perhaps earlier, but the facsimiles ap, Molhuysen do not allow me to appreciate the age of 
the correctors. 


. eee é 
* Some farther agreements among the members may be collectel  ¢ 61 ἔχοντα O ἔχυυσα 
ται 
made into ἔχονσα ΕἸΣ; 13 πυρὰν ἔκαιε H2 Viz 028 ἀνηστῆρες {2 OP3; 102 ἀέκοντε {2 
(+al.); 234 ἐριννὺς H2 P3 V3: 297 Φρένας H2 sol. 
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i. Alexandrian : a 297 νηπιάσιν (+N corr.)? 
None B 105 παραθοῖτο 
λ 375 προφρόνεως (unmetrical) 
p 186 παρέπλετο (9) 
ia 
v4 ἧκες 
€ 377 χαίροντες .. ἔδουσι for χαίρουσι . . 
ἔδοντες : cf. Pp 39 


ii, Ancient: 
A 591 ἰθύίσει Teles. 
x 130 ἄγχ᾽ αὐτοῦ, An. Ox. 1. 253. 1 
w 244 ἀδαημοσύνη Apoll. lex. in v. 


iii. Eust. yp. ete. : ὁ 345 Gre’ for ὅντιν 

a Xx Ν 
ν 342 πόρησι Eust. (δίδωσι) 310 ἢ igs εἰ (right) 
216 ἔσεσθε Eust. SPO. TAOS: SUS EEN 

329 δέ x’ ἐλέγχεα, as Voss for δ᾽ ἂν 
iv. Noteworthy : x 56 ἅσσα for ὅσσα 
a 87 κεν ἵκηται for Ke νέηται 238 ἀπέβαν for ἐπ- 
O alone :— 
i. Alexandrian : 11, Eust. yp.: 


y 246 ἀθάνατος Aristoph., ἀθανάτοις cet. ρ 2 
ζ 74 Kotpo for κούρη: κοῦροι- φέρον 
.\ristophanes 


32 πλευρὰς Eust. (fort. Ptol. Ascal.) 
iv. Noteworthy . 
ὃ ἢ κεν (+ H3) for εἴ κεν 


ΕΞ 
on . τ 
i. Ancient: X 345 μετόπιν for μετόπισθ᾽ — (post- 


€ 331 προέηκε Plut. czt, Hom. 11. 109 Homeric) 
P3 alone :— 
ii, Ancient: iv. Noteworthy : 
A 134 ἔξαλος Herod. π 316 δεδάεσθαι for -ασθαι 


This is not a despicable harvest off a xvth century group. Ἤ o 349 
and ἢ Kev π 238 are correct ; δέ κ᾽ ᾧ 320, ἀδαημοσύνη w 244, ἔξαλος > 134 
as good as the contrary: ἰθύσει᾽ X 591 is perhaps an accident, te/ws 7 370 
is once nearer to thos. The survivals in single MSS. of the xvth century, 
such as O and P3, are remarkable. 

These 13 families and 4 sub-families include al] the collated MSS. 
with the exception of the scraps P8, R13, R15, K16, the 5, xiii-xiy 
fragment R35 (a-€ 285) and the xivth century Hamburg MS. T. Τῆς 
connection of LS Be Z, Pal. V3, U5 Καὶ was established by Ludwich 
ed. pp. xiii-xv. La Roche (ed. pp. niv 54.) connected Vt, V3, Pal. ; H3, Ua, 
6; U1 Ζ, The other identifications in cither edition can hardly stand. 

R35 has some independence : 
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Peculiar Readings. 


α 117 κτημάτεσσιν ὃ 89 θεῖσθαι for θῆσθαι 
207 νηπιαχέμεναι (if for νηπιαχευέμεναι, 123 τῇ δ᾽ ἄρα y’ 
intelligible) 192 ἐρέωμεν 
B 105 ἀναλύεσκν Ἐξ ἀνλύεσκεν Ar. 226 δηιωθέντα (conceivable with ἐν for 
(schol. τ 150) ὃ δ᾽) 
198 οὔ 7’ dp 468 ἔειπε yp. H3 Zen. (on 379) 
y 86 γάρ ῥα 606 ἀπείριτος 
103 μου μνήσας 608 κυκλίαται for κεκλίαται 
133 οὐδὲ bis 664 δέ μιν quidam ant. 


177 ἐς δὲ ἐρυθρῶν (cf. schol. Η 3 μίμας 807 θεὸν Eust. 
δὲ ὄρος ἐρυθρῶν iwvias katevav- ε 59 τηλύθε for τηλύθι 
τίας xfov. Even so we expect ζ 122 ἀοιδὴ R5 
éx for és) 210 ἦν ἀνέμοιο 
447 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ κατὰ pnp’ ἐκάη καὶ 
σπλάγχν᾽ ἐπάσαντο (= 461) 

Its connections are with ὁ (8 255 6 12; a 246 it shares with Rio 
Apollodorus’ reading σάμω) and 7 (a 50 8 161 ὃ 796 a). Traces of tradition 
persist 8 105, ὃ 468, 664, 807. 

I have not been able to place T. 


ΠῚ, 
The relative importance of these families may be scen in the following 
table :— 


ALIX ANC, Esl. yp. NvHCF ALI 
a 2 I 4 36 
ἦ fo) 2 4 72 
r 3 i ο 16 
ad 4 4 4 yo 
‘ 2 3 2 57 
i 3 3 6 7y 
5 4 6 7 17+ 
h fo) 2 6 55 
US fe) 5 II 31 
2 ο ο 3 7 
J 2 7 5 37 
4 2 4 ὃ 27 
τ 4 I 3 16 
L5 I 2 2 12 
Mon I ο 3 20 
ἦ fe) fo) ϑ re) 
VI ο I ο ο 
We ο I ο ο 
σ I 3 Ι a 
va 9 vigns) ᾿Ξ I 10 
7 Ὁ fo) 5 28 
a fe) 3 2 13 
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The last category was partially analysed in αὶ II. It seems better not 
to subdivide it numerically. 

If we compare these figures and the similar list of features of the MSS. 
collated for the Oxford //zad (C_R. 1899, 111), the following observations 
are sucgested. 

The number of MSS. and families is 72 and 17 in the Odyssey, 
against 107 and 15 in the Iliad (but it must be remembered that the 107 
MSS. used for the 1902 Iliad are only about half of the total number 
extant). The number of coincidences with ancient readings is about the 
same, and the third category is not materially different. The fourth, 
unconfirmed peculiar readings, is larger in the Odyssey, probably because 
the total of MSS. is smaller. Had there been more MSS., fewer of these 
readings would have been peculiar. 

The differences in the paradosis of the Iliad and the Odyssey follow 
from the lesser popularity of the latter. At all periods, apparently, the 
Odyssey was considered inferior to the Iliad: in the first instance no 
doubt on account of the historial importance of the Siege of Troy 
compared with the τερατεία of Odysseus’ nostos, but also on moral grounds, 
in proportion as the character of Achilles is better than that of Odysseus 
(Plato, Aippias min. 363 B:. The Iliad had a military value, Plut. το d/er ὃ 
(πολεμικῆς ἀρετῆς ἐφόδιον): The output therefore of the βιβλιοπῶλαι 
was less, and has left its traces in our materials: 200 mediaeval MSS. of 
the Iliad against 70 of the Odyssey, 42 Hliad papyri against 18 of the 
Odyssey," the scanty Odyssey scholia, and the absence of a carefully edited 
copy of the Odyssey like the Ven. A of the iad, all tell the same tale. 
Therefore the sources of the text of the Odyssey were fewer and closer 
together. The members of the families ἃ ὦ ς def 27 announce themselves 
at sight and fall into their place with no ado. While this facilitates the 


1 T repeat the table given C.A. δ τ of the five principal families of Thad MSS. 


ANCIENT. Par Ersr. Uscearoirn 
‘ 2 Ny 28 
} 3 4 8 
ὡς 2 3 49 
2 49 7 64 
2 6 8 27 


* The rival view. that the Odyssey ts moralising, 18 of cuulse maintamed by Aristotle in the 
Poetics. and elhewhere: Anth. Pal. 1x. 522 Οδυσσείης δὲ τὸ σῶφρον yoo uua. 
> That is to say in the two Bore acc quested below fp. 65). 


The real totals T cannot estimate, 
bat they are probably even move in favour of the iad. 
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task of the collator, it impoverishes the character of the tradition. There 
are two marked absences: in the Hiad the most remarkable result of 
collation was the family 4, which contained a very high proportion of 
Alexandrian readings ; there is no such family in the Odyssey. Secondly, 
in the Odyssey there are no independent MSS. In the Iliad, V1, Vio, 
V16, Ur were as charactertsed as any family; in the Odyssey, the MSS. 
which resist classification, R5, Τὶ and practically Pr, have few peculiarities ; 
the MSS. which may most justly be called independent are the members 
of δ, viz. L4 L5 and Mon., and further U8. Everything is on a smaller 
scale. Again it may be observed that in the Odyssey excellence and age 
go together. The oldest, MS. L4 is of some distinction, while its brother 
D (Laur. 32, 24) of the Hiad is practically null. The xith century LS is 
the most influential single MS. ; the xiiith century Pal., H3, U3 are heads 
of families and also contain the best scholia ; the family @, wholly xiiith 
and xivth century, has good connections ; while the xvth century MSS., 
with the exception of the scholia and signs in the progeny of ε, and some 
members of 7, might be dispensed with. In the Iliad the xvth century 
MSS. are among the most remarkable. Notice also must be taken of the 
facility for collation given by the limited tradition, and how the scribes 
availed themselves of it: many MSS. are so closely and systematically 
corrected that, what between text and margin, they contain the whole 
tradition: eg. P5, Br, M1, M2, M3, M4, Ur, U3, U4, U7, R3, R4, R7, RS, 
Ro, Rio, R12, R17, L2, O, H1, Ca, Mon., Va. 

The attempt to connect the families among themselves and to 
continue them further back does not lead to certain conclusions. The 
following details may be given : 

In the first 12 books ad agree 10 times, εὖ ὦ agree g times. fz agree 
10 times, v7 21 times. 

Agreements among the other families do not rise above 7. We sce 
therefore that the powerful L8 goes far to capturing 7. with its two 5, Niil 
members ΡΟ and V6; the xiii-xiv cent. ὦ lends some descent to the 
plebeian αἱ; / reinforces the desolate M2 Ri, and /, the poor family 
constructed out of PI and ἘΠ, is countenanced by ὦ though not by @ (αὖ 
agree 3 times). 4, the family which includes the oldest MS., the s x 
L4, is equally balanced between 7 (5) and g (6); and no doubt if we had 
older MSS. we should find them more independent, the process of collation 
having had five or six centuries less to exert itself in. 
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Of the ancestors of these groups nothing can be said. We must 
await the evidence of the Papyri (§ IV). 
In the meantime two other testes must be heard: Eustathius and the 
editio princeps. 
Eustathius. 


We miss Neumann’s useful collection of Eustathius’ readings on the 
Iliad (Hustathios als kritische Quelle fur den Ihastext: 1893. With his 
conclusion p. 154 that Eustathius used for the Hiad a MS. resembling ‘ L,’ 
that is 7, 1 cannot agree); 1 have therefore had to tabulate Eustathius’ 
readings as far as yw (the force of nature could no further go), with these 
results : Eustathius agrees with @ in 18 cases, ὦ in 13 cases, ¢ in 15 cases, αἱ in 
23 cases, € in 25 cases, fin 38 cases, g in 32 cases, ὦ in 7 cases, 7 in 26 cases, 
J in 28 cases, Δ in 35 cases, /in 13 cases, ὁ in 6 cases, f in 9 cases, g in 8 
cases, C in 3 cases, Ly in 12 cases, L5 in 2 cases, Ul in I case, US in Io 
cases. 

This plainly is no result: 7, Δ g come in the first rank, 7 2 αὶ e in the 
next: the rest nowhere. Either, if Eustathius used one single MS. at all, 
it was one unlike any we have, which seems improbable (as most of his 
readings are covered by one family or another), or he used no one in parti- 
cular. This conclusion, suggested by La Roche, ed. p. vi is supported by his 
unmethodical system of citation, and his divergences in quoting the same 
passage in different places. The point is fortunately of no great import- 
ance, as his unsupported readings are not many (see below). In the list 
above it may be noted how unsubstantiated ὦ appears, and how poor a 
show the derived families ὁ fg make. This perhaps agrees with their 
origin, children of xith and xiiith century MSS. Eustathius of course 
lived in the xiiith century. 

Readings in Eustathius which appear nowhere else are (in books 


a-p). 

α 41 ὁππότ dp’ y 188 ἐλθεῖν 
7S τὸν uv. 283 σπέρχωσιν 
347 οὐ δὴ 383 τὴν 

βτοξ παραθείη 422 ἐλάσει 
193 κ᾽ om. ἃ 26 Te γε 
336 ὀπνίει UV. 11. ἀκούων 
382. 303 90 αὖτ᾽ 103 μιν 


γ 166 ἃ δὴ 416 «ad for αὖθι δ᾽, as Bentley 


oF 


θ 


of his commentary. 


importance he has not in the Iliad. 


433 ea 
443 τίς yap ἂν 
509 ῥ᾽ om. 
521 αὐτὸς for ἤτοι 
595 y om. 
644 ye 
673 ἠδὲ κέλευον 
744 τι 
208 παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ 
210 ἧς for τῆς 

go aid’ for ταὶ δ᾽ 
261 ἔρχεσθον 

4τ εἴασεν 

180 μέγαρα 
277 ἡμετέρῃ 
315 κ᾽ om. 

12 πύθεσθε 

39 πάντεσσι 


These lections call for no comment. 
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148 


oduct 

φυτεύίονται 

μητιάασθαι 

ἑτέρων 

ποτὶ for διὰ 

προσέηκεν 

ὑπήλυθε 

ἐλάφους for λύκους 

τεθέμεσθα (=7 ἐθέμεσθα, as al 
cet.) 

δ᾽ ἑταῖροι for δὲ Naot 

προθέεσκεν ἑὸν 

αὐτοῦ 

πᾶσιν for ἐπ’ ὠσὶν (graphical. 
o= «) 

χερσὶ λαβὼν τιν, 

χαρύβδεως 


Some are probably misprints. 

To these readings may be added the mentions made by Eustathius of 
critical signs (see p. 33), and his statement (1921.57) that some MSS. 
contained pictures of the Homeric house (7. on χ 126). There is such a 
diagram in H3 on ¢ 102, a plan of the house in R4 on σ 110, and a sketch 
of the axes and the bow in P6 on #136, The iota subscript sometimes 
quoted from Eustathius is an accident duc to his age or the age of the copy 


As a scholiast, a reporter of the opinions of ancient 
erammarians, the scanty amount of Odyssey scholia gives Eustathius an 


A new edition, long a desideratum, 


is promised by Edgar Martini, AAcz. .Wus. 1907. 295 sg. 


Editio Princeps. 


Homer was first printed at Florence in 1488 (Legrand, Pvdliothégue 
Hellénigue i.9) under the editorship of Demetrius Chalcondyles. We are 
not told what MSS. Demetrius used, but it is not difficult to discover them. 
A collation of the fine copy in the Queen's College Library with the 
Odyssey yields the following results : 
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a é ‘ ad Π Ὰ:- λ 2 7 a i ° 2 7 
α 6 3 4 2 3 3 6 Ι ο 2 [ τ fe) fe) fe) 
B 6 4 4 2 4 4 6 ο ο ο ο δ ο fe) ο 
ΎὝ 8 I 3 I 4 i 9 I 3 2 2 2 ο ο fe) 
δ 6 5 5 3 10 10 ὃ ο 5 6 5 3 2 1 2 
€ 2 I ο 3 I 3 4 I I 5 4 3 I I I 
¢ I 3 1 3 3 6 7 ο 6 5 3 3 ο 3 i 
n 3 3 3 4 4 3 6 ο 3 2 3 3 ο I I 
θ ἢ 2 3 8 5 2 18 ο 6 I 2 5 ο ο Ι 
ι 5 3 1 2 4 2 9 ο 3 4 3 3 3 5 2 
K 2 I I 2 5 Oo 12 Ὁ 4 = τῆι 3 ο Ι 4 
λ 5 4 7 6 8 I 15 fo) 4 7 12 3 ο I 4 
μ 5 4( 7 6 8 1 15 0 4 FG 12 3 oO Il 4 
ν Ε 3 I 3 2 5 12 ο I 2 fo) fo) I ° 2 
ξ 2 9 5 5 9 5. 15 3 3 ο 5 3 I ο 3 
ο © § 3 4 9 5 1 3 τ 2 6) 3 I oOo 3 
π + 4 4  8ϑ 5 FO 3 3 6 5 2 4 2 
p 5 I 3 4 4 2 16 ο 2 4 7 2 ο ο fe) 
σ 4 2 5 6 5 5. 2s ο 6 13 3 πὶ 2 2 o 
τ 2 [9 3 4 41 3. 81 ο 10 6 3 fe) ο Ι 3 
v 3 I 3 4 12 3. 30 ο τὸ 6 2 ο ο I 5 
φ 4 I 2 3 5 3 8 ο 3 7 2 ο Ι fo) 3 
x 6 2 3 I 7 2 23 J 2 δ 2 I ο ο ο 
ψ 6 Ι 4 1 6 I 20 ο OF - 13 4 I 2 fe) 1 
@ I 3 3 3 6 6 19 ο I 3 Ι I ο I 

89 68 78 84 141 Sr 350 10 83 125 107 63 17 22 δῇ 

a A € ad ε Ἃ ic h ts J 7 υ 2 y 


The printed book agrees overwhelmingly with σι and is to be 
reckoned as another child of that mighty parent L8. The agreement 
begins to be striking from @ onwards, and reaches its maximum in a, 7, v, 
x. Among the other families e comes next ; the rest are ona level, with the 
exception of 4, the members of which were perhaps unavailable. The 
derived families ὁ 2. g also are feebly represented: m and + gave no results. 
Demetrius tells us he was eclectic, and used Eustathius and the commen- 
tators to form a readable text: pracf (Legrand p. 14, σφόδρα yap ἡμῖν 
πλειόνων ἕνεκα dia σπουδῆς ἐγένετο ἐφ᾽ ὅσον οἷόν τε ἣν» διορθώσασθαι Tu TE 
Ὁμήρου ποιήματα, προσχρησαμένοις καὶ τοῖς τοῦ  ὐσταθίον ὑπομνήμασιν 
καὶ τὰ τῶν συγγραφέων περὶ αὐτοῦ πεποιημένα. 

The modern vulgate of the Odyssey, from 1488 to 1711 (the date of 
Barnes’ edition), was therefore founded on the family ¢. 

The lections in the ed. princeps not found in manuscripts are these: 


ty 


2» 
T ETETEV 


y 144 ῥέζειν for ῥέξαι € 2y 
47 τι οὔγ. 


cn 


ὃ 123 τῇ ὁ᾽ ap’ ἀδρήστη, OM. ap 


(os) 


162 πομπὸς for πομπόν ἢ 33 ἔλθοι 
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Baan ας so 
t 99 νηυσὶ δ᾽ ἐν 0 198 ἀνήσει 

A 344 ὕμμιν 557 ἐπίανεν (misprint for éviaver) 
o 26 τι for τοι w4tz7 ἐνένιπτεν as often 


Other vv. are doubtless misprints. These readings are very 
unimportant, and show that, as we might expect, Demetrius did not find it 
necessary to correct the Odyssey as he corrected the Hymns ‘ed. 1904, 
pp. XXNiil, XXNiv). 


IV. 
THE PAPYRI. 


Out of the considerable number of Odyssey papyri which have so far 
(1910) been published,! the following offer variants of sufficient importance 
to require quotation : 


? r1=Os. Pap. 773: B 304-410: 5.1 A.D 

 2=Ox. Pap. 774: y 226-231: 5. 1 A.D. 

Ῥ 3=Mus. Brit. Pap. 271: y 267-497: 5. 1. A.D.: published by Kenyon, 
J. Ph. xxit. (1894), 238 sy., Wessely, IWitthetlungen aus der Sammlung der Pap. 
Lrshersog Rainer vi. τ sg.: has scholia and signs. 

 4=Ox. Pap. 565: 6 292-302: 5. li-ili A.D. 

e 5 =Ox. Pap. 775: ὃ 388-400: 5. ili A.D. 

? 6=Fayim Towns 7: ¢ 201-328: s. 1 A.D. early. 

Y 7=Ox. Pap. 778: κ 26-50: 5. {π|1 ALD. 

Ῥ 8=Faytim Towns 157: « 366-402: 5. i-ill AD. 

Ὁ 9 =Ox. Pap. 569: ἃ 195-208: 5. AD. 

Pro=Ox. Pap. 780: ἃ 471-545: s. ll A.D. (?) 

@11=Faytm Towns 310: A 557-610: 5. 1-| AD. 

Ὁ 12=Berlin (9) 154a: € 15-441: 5. vii-vili aD. (?)  (Ludwich’s .\): publ. 
by Landwehr, PAz/ologus xliv. (1885), 585 sy. 

? 13 =Amherst 23: 0 161-210: 5. ill-iv A.D, 

Ὃ 14=Cairo Museum 10397: ὁ 216-253: sii AD. Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago, ist ser. vol. 5 (1902). p. 1 ‘Greek Papyti from the 
Cairo Museum, ete.’ by E. J. Goodspeed. 

P15 =Ox. Pap. 571: 7 1-8: 8. 1-} A.D. 

P16=Ox. Pap. 782: p 137-193: 5. ll av. 

P17 =Ox. Pap. 783: p 410-428: s. 1 BC, (late) 

Ὁ 18=Ox. Pap. 572: σ 1-93: 5. ΠῚ AD. 

το =Hibeh 23: v 41-68: μὲσ, 285-250. 


1 See the Comptes rendus of Croneit and Blass, ay fez pee Dasy πυπησ Hunt, 1903 and ΤΟῸ 
rE 
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Ὁ 20=Okx, Pap. 448: x 31-W 242: 5. iil Ap. 
? 21=Geneva (?), Nicole Reiwe de Philologie xviii. 101 (1894): y 364-402 


(? age). 

Ἔϊ 22=Tebtunis vol. ili. (ined.): @ 81-102: 5, il B.c, 

Ῥ 23=Ox. Pap. vi. 953: 8 97-259: 5. li AD. 

P 24=Ox. Pap. vi. 956: w 309-356: 5. ii-ill a.p. 

P25 =Pap. Berlin 10568 (Berliner Alassthertexte v. p. 4): τ 534-599: 5. IV-v 
A.D. 


Ὃ 26 = Pap. Leipzig 3 (Blass, Berichte der sachsischen Gesellschaft 4. Wiss. 1904, 
Pp 211 syg.): ἡ 67-126: 5. iv. A.D. 


These MSS. I have classified under three headings (1) Alexandrian 
readings (2) readings unattested but possible (3) coincidences with later 
MSS. 


ALFAANDRIAN, UNATTESTED, CUINCIDENCES. 
Pi - B 401 [εἰ] δομένην 9 8368 δάσωνται cdthl 
407 om. ἃ L3 M3 Pal. 
Ὃ 2 -- y 228 θεος ε... (ς fort. exe) γ41227 εἶπας ΡῚ corr. 
3 - γ 415 τοῖς δ᾽ ἐπίθ᾽ (9) γ 286 κ]ακεῖϊνος : κακ or κἀκ ch 
Ξ kK Tal. 

453 “6 364 ὁμηλικί Lt Pz Ut Eust. 
487 om. i; 
492 ποικίλα βαῖνον 400 ποιμένα: ποιμένα ¢ H3 


Mon. Pal. 
“472 cromoxoeivres σ αὶ 
479 ἀν (2?) 7L4R5 Ry T 
490 ὁ δὲ τοῖς πὰρ ξεώτα θῆκεν 
71,5 U8 
diplae VV. 331. 327. 396, 400, 417, 458, 461, 472, 484, 486. 


ἘΠ εν -- ὃ 202 tay fi Pi 
Ds ΕΟ -- ὃ 399 om. 1.4 US 
P6 290 ἐμεῖο ζ 288 αμῴφαδιιὸν (9) ζ 296 διελθωμεν a M4 
Zen, with ζ 328 οὐδε (?) * 298 ἠδὲ ἔρεσθαι Ly 
aei H3 
Ῥ7 oo K 38 ἐσσι (33) K 381 ἐπέλλαβε εἰ} Ly Pal. 
46 τε 34 ἐπέεσσι LS 
μι τεισομεθα lg 
Ῥ = K 377 οὐμιισταμενὴ K 368-72 om, ef Ry Pal. Eust. 


‘hg = ἘΞ Δ 207 iveNore Pr αἱ, 


ALEXANDRIAN, 


P10 


PII 


A 604 ath.,.om. 


¢L7 Pal. 
P12 


my 
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UNATTESTED. 
ων 
32 τρωεσσι (>) 


17 παυροτερον (?) 
36 προεειπε (9) 
50 εἐστορεΐσαν δ᾽ 
73 ἐς οἴη. 


τετυκαιμεθα 


ἐπὶ (as Duntzer) 


signs: diplae 0247, 250 


v 15 -- 


17 αλλωι (9) 


78 ἀλλοιυς ἐς (name) 


45 θαρσει (?) 

46 ἐειπεν] for οἶδεν 

45 zor ov 

51 Boas xa{e ]ru| 
Jetas az 


5ta 
~, 7 - 
2 Ulavos Ε..» ἐπικὶ 


33 om. (dispensable) 
ὅ38 Jpos pel 
588 ἸΙσϑεν ἀκὴν εχον orf 


68 κομιζε for κομισσε 


xX 130 ἀγχοῦ τηΐς 


λ 
86 de ελυντο 
51 pnd apa 
52 αγ͵]εθ᾽ α ef (?) 
τι τῷ]υδ᾽ 
87 θέρσει [τ᾿ ἀκριτομ][θε 


οφρατελεσίσα 


COINCIDENCES. 


A (539 βιβωσα vuly.) 
545 μὲν superser.; Oe 7 
(544 αφειστηκει vulg.) 
A588 θ᾽ cegiy 
(603 θαλίης vulg.) 


o 568 διὸς Mon 
172 μοι Porph, 


0 217 éxotprrev bcelk 


217 

(220 ἠδ᾽ ἐπίθοντο τιι].:.) 
(π 1 κλισίης Vuly.) 

(ρ 187 γενέσθαι vulg.) 


a 65 
bcegi/ Mon. 


ἀπέστιχε Mon. 


veask Eust. 


€ 


ty 


te 
wt Oo Ge 


te 


εκελεῦσεν a / 
BeBArjxer 7 Mon. 
ἄκρην d Mon, ΡΞ 


Try 4 


to 


πολι κέρτωμε de 


Le 


to 


Laas | 


67 


\ , 
εἰρίμαχός τε καὶ ἀντίτοος 


8 εἰτὸς εἰσαι ay Mon. Eust, 


οφῤιδης : ὄφρα toys a7 Br 
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ALENXANDRIAN. UNATTESTED. COINCIDENCES. 
P21 - Ὑ 372 θαμβησε de λαὸς αχαι- γυχ373 ἐπεὶ P7 ss. Eust. 


ων (395 τ emov θ᾽ vulg ) 
73 Gav |pucer 


Οὐ G2 


94 μελιηδεα oworv ἐρυθρον 
400 Tup δε) οι 
Ῥ 22 — α 85 orre for ὄφρα a= 
QI σπε(ι)πειν 
g2a add. (-- ὃ 321) 
¥ 23 == — ὃ 249 κατεβὴ A 
251 ανειρώτων 


(ἀνηρώτων df7) 


(252 ἐγὼν ἐλόεον vuly.) 
254 μή με H3 corr. 
P24 — wv 345 p om. W317 μεγάλα cdf Mon. US 
318 ἀφίκοντο £7 fp Mon. Eusc 
(320 om. vulg.) 
Ὃ 25 -- τ 581 om. (dispensable) 555 
Ὃ 26 —_ ἢ 95 ερηρυδατ᾽ ἡ ὃ6 ἐληλάδυτ᾽ 9s. uv., ὦ 
These characteristics may be summed up as follows :— 
ALEX ANDI ON Usariesiin Lattk Mss 
y I - 51 2 
P PA _ 21 
ee! = 4 6 
r 4 a = 1 
μ 9 a, = I 
τὺ L cae 4 
wo = 22 
μ 1 
Ἔ Ἦν - i I 
tu = = 1 
ἘΠ2 7 oT 1 
et It I = I 
pe aes 5 ΞΞ 
IB oe 1 2 
ἘΠ = ᾿ 
ἘΠ5 Ξ iz 
παρ me ane = 
PIT = 31 = 
ps — I 
¥ iv = το 
Ὁ 30 -- 7 7 
ἘΠ21 ἘΞΕΞ 4 I 
pb 22 a 3 ἄνω 
τ 23 " aa 3 
w 24 =< I 2 
23 ΞῈ i ἘΞ 
- οὐ - I I 
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The strongly-marked character of 3, P19, P20, and P2i is evident. 
The novelties of P19 it must be remembered are mainly the addition of new 
lines. The papyri it is plain offer the same genus of variant as the 
minuscules.! They show, however, little tendency to continue one minuscule 
family back rather than another: the coincidences of P3 and 7 are 
about evenly spread: 19 has one coincidence with Mon., 20, which is 
the most fertile in anticipations, agrees 5 times with a, 5 times with 7, 3 
times with # The length of the fragment gives some weight to these 
figures, but the evidence as a whole comes to very little. 

3 is important for its scholia, only too scanty. The diplae in P3 P14 
deserve notice: the strictly non-critical signs were the first to go: among 
the minuscule MSS. of the Iliad and Odyssey few survive (on « 232-40, 
244-7 in L8, @ 10-13 in H3). The most striking feature of the papyri is 
the practically entire absence of Alexandrian connection, whether as 
anticipation or as obedience: this characteristic is common to the Iliad 
papyri, and clearly negatives the view—if any disproof be needed—that 
the late-classical and mediaeval vulgate was formed under the influence of 
Alexandria. 


V. 


The ears bound into sheaves, a report may be expected on the 
harvest. The most vital and interesting information we may hope 
from new collations is upon the extent to which phonetic development in 
the Homeric text took place during the diplomatic period, in other words, 
how far the paradosis was still working in the age of Triclinius and 
Tzetzes. I donot mean itacisms or trivial vowel-changes such as ἀγαθαῖσι 
for ἀγαθῇσι, but substantial signs of the survival of the epic dialect: 7g. 
how at @ 211 H3 has τὰ ἔσασι, while its children insert γ᾽; the absence of 
the usual augment, as 82; τύχωμι resisting τύχοιμι χ 7. and τεθνηῶτας 
holding out against τεθνειῶτας ; primitive vowels visible in ἀλάοντο, yodorer, 
and anumber of singular alternatives, ἀσκεθέες, ἀκόοντας, στροφόοντο cf. pp. 
28, 40). This subject, however, must be treated with the whole evidence 
together, the Iliad as well as the Odyssey, and would far outrun the limits 
of an article. 


1 Omissions: B 407 1n Ὁ αν γ 487 in pF 3. δ 399 in τ- 5. κ 368-72 in FS, A ὕ04. τὸ F IT, and 
+ 35Stin p25. Lingutic smvival Ὁ ¢ 298 in τ- 6, deternmration +472 in θ 5. Additions τον Stay 
538. 55a in # 19, a 03 ἃ Ἰἢ } 22. 
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Two points may properly be considered here: omissions of lines, and 


the extent to which Alexandrian readings have made their way into our 
MSS. 


A.—Omissions+ 


Omissions of one or more lines are usually determined by graphical 
conditions, ze. various forms of homoeoptosis, which in hexameter verse 
especially has an extensive and subtle effect.” Deduction made of all such 
cases, the omissions in our mediaeval MSS. are considerable. A second 
distinction has to be made between omissions which interrupt the 


construction and sense, and those which do not. The former, which are 


comparatively few, must be regarded as casual inexplicable errors—a 
category which has to be admitted. Such are β 271 (7), € 235 (Φ), «21 (1.4) 
w4Agi (7 U8), 7318 (Mon.), 7458 (R4 V4), v83 (dr PI), $302 (4), 
386 (7). 

The rest, though the propriety of the omission of some of them is 
disputable, do not absolutely interfere with the continuity. They amount 
to about 240. These may be classed under these heads: (1) Formulae, 
which may be inserted or omitted without damage to the context : (2) lines 
found in other places and more in place there (a well-known Alexandrian 
category): (3) supplements to the sense or syntax. Further, a few 


correspond to atheteses or other ancient criticisms, though the great majority 
are independent. 


Lrormiutlae. 


a 148 κοῦροι δὲ κρητῆρας ἐπεστέψαντο ποτοῖο om. L4 16 R5 R6 
β 393 ἔνθ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐνόησε θεὰ γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη om. L4 M2 

426 ἕλκον δ᾽ ἱστία λευκὰ ἐυστρέπτοισι βοεῦσι om. Η 3 (=o 291) 
γ 396 οἱ μὲν κακκείοντες ἔβαν οἶκόνδε ἕκαστος om. L4 


1 La Roche, ed. pracf. pp. xii, xi has a simple enumeration, 

2 Four cases may be distinguished : homvearchon, homoeomeson, homoevteleuton, and one 
which I must call ‘ heads and tails,’ ὦ δ. where the end of one line affects the beginning of the next, 
or vire versa. Homoeomeson is eaceeding powerful. 

(1) Homoearchon: α 381,2. 8432,? €29 A218, 407 £434 p 338, 339 7458 vu 83 
$ 109, 334, 335 X 146 ὦ 276, 533. (2) Homveomeson: 8 408  @ 152, 435, 436 1 426, 563 
A517, 518 £476 oO 450 p 277, 314, 395) 547 7466 v 46, 152 Φ 122, 123, 302, 318 x 317, 
329 «W178, 179 (0) ὦ 217, 398. (3) Homoevteleuton: a 139 ὃ 75, 293. 75 


753 € 247 1 8o, 288 
© 89, 361,437 A 513-215 943. F119. 120, 135 109, 189 W241, 242. (4) * Heads and 
Tails’: 8432 (21 «402 A545 258-261 ag 119,120 TIS ὦ 354. These eramples are 
taken from the Oxford edition. The MSs. exhibit an infinity, For a list from the Hymns, see 


ΖΑ͂ S. κν. 272 5]: 


εκ 6΄ὴτ᾽ Ὁ 


B 


ὃ 
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416a αὐτὰρ ἐπεί ῥ᾽ ἤγερθεν ὁμηγερέες T ἐγένοντο om. 10 P2 P7 R14 US 
487 δύσετο τ᾽ ἠέλιος σκιόωντο δὲ πᾶσαι ἀγυιαί οὐ. P3 
493 ἐκ δ᾽ ἔλασαν προθύροιο καὶ αἰθούσης ἐριδούπου om. all but fez 

57 δαιτρὸς δὲ κρειῶν πίνακας παρέθηκεν ἀείρας 

58 παντοίων παρὰ δέ σφι τίθει χρύσεια κύπελλα om. α δες Ἐς 

(=a 141, 142) τὸ δίστιχον ἀπαρκεῖ Athen. 

399 τοί yap ἐγώ τοι ταῦτα μάλ᾽ ἀτρεκέως καταλέξω om. PS L4 US 

27 ὄφρ᾽ εἴπω τά με θυμὸς ἐνὶ στήθεσσιν ἀνώγει om. g L4 and Pal. m. 2 
464 Ναυσικάα θύγατερ μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο om. Rg 

30 ἐν σπέσσι γλαφυροῖσι λιλαιομένη πόσιν εἶναι om. all but o Br C Pr V4 
531 υἱὸν Λαέρτεω Ἰθάκῃ ἔνι οἰκί᾽ ἔχοντα om. all but P3 P7 
547 ἐκ δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ βῆμεν ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης om. g Us US 
265 καί μ᾽ ὀλοφυρόμενος ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα OM. all but & fp L2 U2 
368-372 χέρνιβα δ᾽ ἀμφίπολος προχύῳ ἐπέχευε φέρουσα kTA.om. PS efi 7k Eust. 
430 καί σῴεας φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηΐδα om. CFF 
456 διογενὲς λαερτιάδη πολυμήχαν᾽ ᾿᾽Οδυσσεῦ om. all but gp 1.5 P6 
470 μηνῶν φθινόντων περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ τελέσθη Om. all but ἃ ὁ ὦν ἢ 
482 καί μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα om. L4 Pal, P3 U5 US 
504 διογενὲς λαερτιάδη πολυμήχαν᾽ Ὀδυσσεῦ om. gj L4 Pal. R2 Rio US 

60 7d. om. all but go L2 P6 U7 

92 id om. all but g U5 Eust. 

6 ἐκ δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ βῆμεν ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης om. all but ce y 

147 ἑξῆς δ᾽ ἐζόμενοι πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς om. all but ὁ 12. 2 
154 ἕσσαι με χλαῖνάν τε χιτῶνα τε εἵματα καλά om. ες 11 καὶ 

63 τηλέμαχος φιλὸς υἱὸς ᾿Οδυσσῆος θείοιο om. all but 67.) 
139 εἴδατα πόλλ᾽ ἐπιθεῖσα χαριζομένη παρεόντων om. all but df gh 
143 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ πόσιος καὶ ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἕντο Om. & 

49 εἰς ὑπερῶ᾽ ἀναβᾶσα σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισι γυναιξίν om. ce Eust. 

59 αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ ῥ᾽ ὄμοσάν τε τελεύτησάν τε τὸν ὅρκον OM. ¢ P5 Eust. 
155 μηνῶν φθινόντων περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ τελέσθη om. AZ Kk Pr 
270 τοῖσι δὲ κήρυκες μὲν ὕδωρ ἐπὶ χεῖρας ἔχευαν OM. * RZ 
191 vids Λαέρταο πολύτλας δῖος ᾽Οδυσσεύς om. ἐσ ἡ 172 R4 

53 ὅ σφιν ἐυνφρονέων ἀγορήσατο καὶ μετέειπεν OM. J 
121 ᾿Ατρείδη κύδιστε ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾿Αγαμέμνων om. all but δεώζ Pi P6 US 
143 μηνῶν φθινόντων περὶ δ᾽ ἤματα μακρὰ τελέσθη Om. ce eh 
542 διογενὲς λαερτιάδη πολυμήχαν’ ᾿᾽Οδυσσεῦ om. RS 


(2) Phrases which though not absolutely formulaic occur twice or more. 


4 ποσσὶ δ᾽ ὑπὸ λιπαροῖσιν ἐδήσατο καλὰ πέδιλα (= ε 44) 
1091 πρῆξαι δ᾽ ἔμπης οὔτι δυνήσεται εἵνεκα τῶνδε (=A 562) 
430. ἡ δ᾽ ἔθεεν κατὰ κῦμα διαπρήσσουσα κέλευθον (=A 483) 
783 πάντα κατὰ μοῖραν: ἀνά θ᾽ ἱστία λευκὰ πέτασσαν (=6 54 1.) om. α ἄφ H3 Pal. 
Eust. περιττὺς δοκεῖ οὗτος ὁ στίχος schol., cf. 6 58 above 
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[57 δάκρυσι καὶ στοναχῇσι καὶ ἄλγεσι θυμὸν ἐρέχθων (-- 88) om. 4 εἰ} 1.4. Pal. 
313-215. εἴ κέν τοι Kein γε φίλα φρονέῃσ᾽ ἐνὶ θυμῷ κτλ. (Ξε 75-77} om. α 171 
225 κτῆσιν ἐμὴν δμῶάς τε καὶ ὑψερεφὲς μέγα δῶμα (=7 526) om. Ry (a supplement 


of the accusative) 


393 βὴ δ᾽ ἴμεναι πρὸς δῶμα φίλον τετιημένος ἦτορ (=f 298) om. all but d/r 
CP, ΚΕ) 

1 κλαῖον de λίγεως θαλερὸν κατὰ δώκρυ χέοντες 

GAN οὐ γάρ τις πρῆξις ἐγίγνετο μυρομένοισιν (== 568) om. g L4 R2 V4 


253 ξεστοῖσιν λάεσσι περισκέπτῳ ἐνὶ χώρῳ = 211) om. all but 4 L2 Pz 
315 καλοῦ δαιδαλέου, ὑπὸ δὲ θρῆνυς ποσὶν ἣεν (ΞΞ- 2367) om. 1.4 T US Zom. Ar. 
475-170 ὡς ἔφαν αὐτὰρ ἐμοί γ᾽ ἐπεπείθετο θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ 


ὡς τότε μὲν πρόπαν ἦμαρ κτλ. (= 183-186) om. f H3 Eust. 

1oy ἠελώυ ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾷ καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούει (=p 323) om. LS 
343 ὃς δὴ φαιήκων ἀνδρῶν προγενέστερος jer (Ξε ἡ 136) om. bce 
604 παῖδα Διὸς μεγάλοιο καὶ Ἥβης χρυσοπεδίλου (= Hes. Theog. 952) om. 

err L7 Pal. ath. 

[40 νηί τε καὶ Erapois αὐτὸς δ᾽ εἴ πέρ κεν GX Ens 
14t ὀψὲ κακῶς νεῖαι, ὀλέσας ἄπο πάντας ἑταίρους (=A 113, 114) om, bgt Bust. 
207 pedrtylos ἐπέεσσι παρασταδὸν ἄνδρα ἕκαστον (=«K 547) om. L4 

289 καλῇ τε μεγάλῃ τε Kat ἀγλαὰ ἔργα ἰδυΐῃ (τ π 158) om. Ly Pal. 
3.47 ἀγχόθι δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἄντρον ἐπήρατον ἠεροειδές 
348 ἱρὸν νυμφάων at νηιάδες καλέονται (τε 103, 104) om. “ἃ LZ 
428 ἀνδρῶν μνηστήρων οἵ τοι βίοτον κατέδουσιν ( = 396) om. 0 U5 
369 τῷ κέν οἱ τύμβον ΜΕΝ ἐποίησαν Tar «χαιοί 

ο ἠδέ κε καὶ ᾧ παιδὲ μέγα κλέος ἤρατ᾽ ὀπίσσω (=a 239 w 32) OM. ὀψσὲξ Eust. 


7 
T5517 αὐτὰρ ἐπὴν ἔλθῃσιν Οδυσσῆος φίλος vids κτλ. (=o 337-340) om. all but 
a 421 
I Το δώρων δ᾽ ὃ 


3 
5 


es 


13- ἐν ἐμῶ οἴκω KELP ὅλα κεῖται κτλ. (= ὃ 613-610) om. ὁ ἡ Η 5 Ls 
317 αἴ τέ σ᾽ ἀτιμάξουσι καὶ at νηλίτιδές εἰσιν (=7 498 x 418) om. α ὦ L4 R6 Ur 
402 ὁμώων vi κατὰ δώματ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσῆος Gelow (=o 417) om. ¢ Mon. 

413 Nisov φαίδιμος vids ’Apytiidao ἄνακτος (= π 395) om. all but “17 Pal. 

2y1 ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ πρὶν ἀπέπεμψε" τύχησε γὰρ ἐρχομένη νηῦς 

292 ἀνδρῶν Θεσπρωτῶν ἐς Δουλέχιον πολύπυρον om. ὁ 72 (= & 3345 335) 

145 ἔγχος ἔχων ἅμα τῷ ye δύω κύνες ἀργοὶ ἕποντο ( Ξε βὶ 11)om. a Ls Pr 

66 ἀμφίπολος δ᾽ dpa ot κεδνὴ ἑκάτερθε παρέστη (=o 211) om. ¢ M2 Mon. Pa 

Us US 
219 οὐλὴν τήν ποτέ pe ots ἤλασεν λευκῷ ὀδόντι 
20 Παρνησόνδ᾽ ἐλθόντα atv υἱάσιν Αὐτολύκοιο (=T 504. 395) om. Mon. U6 

586 ὃς ἄρ᾽ ἐφώνησεν, τῇ δ᾽ ἄπτερος ἔπλετο μῦθος (=p 57 al.) om. g 

43 πάπτηνεν δὲ ἕκαστος ὅπη φύγοι aizty ὄλεθρον (== 507) om. all but afr 

48 αἵματι καὶ λύθρῳ πεπαλαγμένος ὥστε λέοντα (=x 402) om. all but afr 
126 ἡμεῖς 3 ἐμμεμαῶτες ἅμ᾽ eloped οὐδέ τί φημι 
127 ἀλκῆς δειήσεσθαι, ὁσὴ δύναμίς γε πάρεστιν (=N 7S 


3, 6) om, all but A U2 US 
Eust. 
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163 ἐκ δ᾽ ἀσαμίνθου βῆ δέμας ἀθανάτοισιν ὁμοῖος (= y 468 al.) om. ὁ 
W 479 οὐ γὰρ δὴ τοῦτον μὲν ἐβούλευσας νόον αὐτή 
480 ὥς ἤτοι κείνους ᾿Οδυσεὺς ἀποτίσεται ἐλθών ; (=€ 23. 24) om. a, 450 om. U6 


(3) The third class consists of such omissions as are not explicable 
by graphical considerations, and do not fall under (1) and “2) ; and must 
therefore be regarded as cases of dispensable supplement: viz. a line or 
ines not strictly essential to sense or grammar (s.=scnse, g.=grammar) 
but which assist one or the other. 


B 140 ὑμὰ κτήματ᾽ ἔδοντες ἀμειβόμενοι κατὰ οἴκους om. U5 (s.) 
421 ἀκραῆ ζέφυρον κελάδοντ᾽ ἐπὶ οἴνοπα πόντοι om. d (5.) 
y 42 Παλλάδ ᾿Αθηναίην κούρην Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο om. Ὁ (9 5.) 
209 πατρί τ᾽ ἐμῶ καὶ ἐμοί: νῦν δὲ χρὴ τετλάώμεν ἔμπης (S.) 
om. Rr2t περιττός, ἀρκεῖ γὰρ ὃ πρὸ αὐτοῦ schol. H3 


ω 
ioe] 


Αἴγισθον δολόμητιν 6 of πατέρα κλυτὸν ἔκτα (5.} om. αὶ 


Gs Us 
GF 
4 


αὐτῷ καὶ παίδεσσι καὶ αἰδοίῃ παρακοίτι: (s.) om. f 
ὅσσα τάδ᾽ ἄσπετα πολλά: σέβος μ᾽ ἔχει εἰσορόωντα (5) om. Pal. 


le 


on 
πὰ τὰ 


Ὁ ὦ) GW οἱ 


᾿Αργείων Τρώεσσι φύνον καὶ κῆρα φέροντες (s.) om. H3 Pal. Ἀτὶ 


ω 
[9] 


Τηλέμαχός θ᾽ ἥρως καὶ Νέστορος ἀγλαὸς vids (5.} om. L4 L6 


oO 
Ge 
Ga 


δήμῳ ἐνὶ Τρώων ὅθι πάσχετε πήματ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοί (s.) om. Ro 


tw 


καὶ τότε δὴ παρὰ θῖνα θαλάσσης εἰρυπύροιο (5.) om. The gi 7k 


mn 
apes dpe 

me ous 
Kor 


" 
a 
Oo Ms uw vs 


αὔρη δ᾽ ἐκ ποταμοῦ ψυχρὴ πνέει ἠῶθι πρό (S.) om. C 


ιν 


Ναυσικάα θυγάτηρ μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο (5 nom.) om. & 
ἵσταντ᾽ ἀθανάτοις ἐναλίγκιοι οἵ ῥ᾽ ὑπ’ ἀπήνης (s.) om. 1.4 
οἵδε δὲ σὸν μῦθον ποτιδέγμενοι ἰσχανόωνται (s.) om. L4 


«- 
aL 


ἀγρομένων: πολλοὶ δ᾽ dp’ ἔσαν νέοι ἠδὲ παλαιοί (s.) om. whd ge L4 
’ δ κ ἃ Σ γΥ ἀνὰ ‘ > * 
καί οἱ ἐγὼ τόδ᾽ ἄλεισον ἐμὸν περικαλλὲς ὀπάσσω 


ΕΗ 
Ge 


431 χρύσεον ὄφρ᾽ ἐμέθεν μεμνημένος ἤματα πάντα 
32 σπένδῃ ἐνὶ μεγάρῳ Διί τ᾽ ἀλλοισίν τε θεοῖσιν (s.) om. US Z 
κ 6 ὲξ μὲν θυγατέρες. ἐξ δ᾽ υἱέες ἠβώωντες (s.) om. LT (or ex homoeonieso with 7) 
dX 546 τεύχεσιν ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Αχιλῆος" ἔθηκε δὲ πότνιιι μήτηρ (».) om. U5 
ν ὃ2 πάντες dp ὁρμηθέντες ὑπὸ πληγῆσι ἱμάσθλης (5.) OM. ἃ 
301 σὺν σοὶ πότνα θεὰ ὅτε μοι πρύφρασσ᾽ ἐπαρήγοις (5.) om. U5 
ὑπονοεῖται 6 στίχος schol. 
ο 345 ἀνέρες ὅντιν᾽ ἵκηται ἄλη καὶ πῆμα καὶ ἄλγος (S.) om. gh 
10 μοῖνον τηλύγετον τῷ ex’ ἄλγει πολλὰ μογήσῃ (S.) OM. Z 
50 ὀπταλέων & pa τῇ προτέρῃ ὑπέλειπον ἔδουτες (5.} om. ἀφ Pi Ri 
357 νῆα παρερχομένην, τὴν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐδύναι το κιχῆναι (g. accus.) om. US 
432 αἶψα μάλ᾽ Αἰγυπτίων ἀνδρῶν περικαλλέας ἀγρ'νύς (gy. accus.) om, ὦ ὦ ἢ 
65 τῶν ὕβρις τε βίη τε σιδήρεον οὐρανὸν ἵκει (s.) om. ὁ ὁ) Η 3 Mon. 
πόντων OTT τε γαῖαν ἔπι πνείει τε καὶ ἕρπει (5. ΒΠΟΠ10) ONL. H3 LS Pal. τς 
Plutarch 


2 Perhaps in obedience to the zchulien, 
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σ᾽ 309 atu πάλαι περίκηλα νέον κεκεασμένα χαλκῶ (5.) om. R2 
τ 62 καὶ δέπα ἔνθεν dp’ ἄνδρες ὑπερμενέοντες ἔπινον (s.) om. a7 

77 τοίῳ ὁποῖος ἔοι καὶ ὅτευ κεχρημένος ἔλθοι (s.) om. a7 

122 φῆ δὲ δακρυπλώειν βεβαρηότα με φρένας οἴνῳ (s.) om. & 
v 335 γήμασθ᾽ ὅστις ἄριστος ἀνὴρ καὶ πλεῖστα πόρῃσιν (9 5. Object to κατάλεξον) 

om. g 
dh 244 ἐς δ᾽ ἄρα καὶ τῶ ὃμῶς ἴτην θείου ᾿Οδυσῆος (s.) om. Mon. 
308 εἰς Ἔχετον βασιλῆα βροτῶν δηλήμονα πάντων (5. or g. 9) om. ako Br 
x 200 ὡς ὁ μὲν αὖθι λέλειπτο ταθεὶς ὀλοῷ ἐνὶ δεσμῷ (5.) OM. “΄ 
Ψ 320 πάντας: Ὀδυσσεὺς δ᾽ οἷος ὑπέκφυγε νηὶ μελαίνῃ (s.) om. all but 4,2 US 
Coincidences with ancient atheteses are few (y 209, ὃ 58, 783, » 604, 

ν 391%, and it is by no means certain that if the scholia were fuller the 
coincidences would be more numerous. The additions, however, are 
identical with the class of lines which Alexandrian criticism endeavoured 
to indicate if not to expel by means of its symbols. The MS. evidence 
seems to show that the Homeric vulgate was still alive in the middle-ages, 
and that the tendency was to its increase, whether by formulae, lines found 
in other passages, or additions thought desirable to ease the grammar ! 
or to amplify the sense. The evidence we have collected shows how near 
the process was to completion ; only certain MSS. resisted it ; and resistance 
to the process is what we mean in this case by ‘omission.’ Each passage 
the textual critic must consider on its merits, for abundance is as natural 
to epos as terseness; but on the whole the MS. omissions do not seem to 
admit of another explanation than that of imperfectly accomplished 
amplification. We cannot credit the mediaeval scribes with consciously 
assisting this process: the additions, ascribed even by the Alexandrians 
to τινές, accrued in the course of history, through the agency of the reciter, 
as long as the poems were recited ; and in later times through the private 
reader, who added what he took for omissions to his copy. Collation 
incorporated these additions with the body of the text, and collation is the 
sphere of the scribe. The converse process, viz. addition of lines in a 
minority of MSS., or in isolated MSS., may be studied in the apparatus. 


B.—Survivals of Aristarchean Readings. 


The Aristarchean readings which are found in our MSS. are shown 
in the following table. <Aristarchus has been treated as generously as 


} For instance, to provide a pendant verb with an accusative, 
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possible, and scholia with οὕτως or ἡ γραφή have been invariably taken 
as giving Aristarchus’ reading. The total, however, is so small (151 recorded 
readings as against 664 on the Iliad) that the results may justifiably 
be suspected. It might be maintained that Aristarchus neglected the 
Odyssey, or left his judgment upon it to be inferred from his pronounce- 
ments on the Iliad, though there is no direct evidence for such a view. 
But the remarkable paucity of readings, from a onwards, and the total 
absence of any on υ and wf, make the ordinary view much more probable, 
namely that we have lost a great deal of material bearing upon the 
Odyssey. This coincides with the smaller number of Papyri and MSS.. 
the scanty scholia, and the relative brevity of Eustathius. The figures 
therefore might seem negligible considering the scanty data; but it is to 
be noticed that the percentage of total survivals is nearly the same in the 
Odyssey as in the Iliad : 

Iliad 55 per cent. (,°;),! Odyssey 56° 6 per cent. 

When these survivals themselves are analysed the results are some- 
what different : 


furan Ovyssrx 
All MSS. ᾿ ᾧ Ἂς 15 27 p.c. 
Minority τὴν as : 36 5sope. 
Sporadic ae ne : 45 22 p.c 


(Decimals are neglected.) The total of Aristarchean survivals in either 
poem is therefore very much the same; but the Aristarchean reading has 
forced its way into unanimity or into a considerable number of MSS. more 
frequently in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; the number of casual or 
sporadic survivals is less in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 

This result agrees with the facility with which the Odyssey MSS. 
fall into families, and with the comparative absence of independent MSS 


Summary of Aristarchean Readings found in ASS. of the Odyssey. 


READINGS. CoNFIRMED. ALL MS3. Minowity Oxes Two 
a 10 4 = I 2 I 
Ύ 14 6 = I 5 - 
δ 19 It = 3 4 4 
ε 15 7 = as 4 3 
¢ 7 4 = I I 2 
n 6 3 = I 2 - 
θ 8 3 ΞΞ 2. 3 --- 


1 CLR. 18900. p. 432 
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ReEawines, ConNFIRNED. Att MS». Misogiiy. Oxe or Two 

t 8 6 = I 3 = 
K 10 7 = 2 3 2 
a 14 9 = 4 3 2 
- 6 + = = 2 2 
y 2 2 = — 2 —_ 
ξ 7 ay = 2 2 = 
9 5 2 = I I -- 
π 2 2 = I I a 
p 2 βε Ξ -- bel -- 
σ 4 I — I — =. 
7 5 τ = 2 2 = 
v — = ὭΣ, eae eer 
ᾧ I ᾿ =. = ἜΞΩ 
x I re) 3... aes =, 
Ψ = = a, pee 
- I oO - —, 

1531 δ) 23 45 16 

VI. 


What is the origin of the variants in the diplomatic Homeric text—of 
the variants in general and the Alexandrian variants in particular? 
I endeavoured CR. 1900, p. 291 to explain the Alexandrian variants in the 
Iliad MSS. as the result of the ‘adscription and absorption of marginal 
readings.” This explanation did not satisfy Myr. Walter Leaf who (Iliad 
vol. ii. 1902, Ὁ. XNiii.) says ‘this seems to me to explain nothing, for it 
raises the obvious question, whence came these variants?’ 

The origin of variants in literary texts where there are not special 
conditions involved, such as in the case of Homer recitation, or double 
editions, incomplete draughts. and other specific circumstances, such as 
are sometimes involved, is to be sought in the accidents natural to trans- 
mission by hand-labour : omissions, transference, substitution of one word 
for another; and in the comment of the reader! The spread and 


1 This is often invoked by Galen vi. 202 φαίνεται τοίνυν προσγραφὲν ὑπό τινος, αὖθις δὲ εἰς 
τοὔδαφος ὑπὸ τοῦ βιβλιογράφου μεταθεῖσθαι ; cf. also gog. XVi. 634. δῆλον ὕτι παραγέγραπται 
τοῦτο πρύς τινη5: τάχα δέ τις καὶ προσέγραψεν ἕνεκεν ἑαυτοῦ, καθάπερ εἰώθαμεν ἐς ὑπόμνησιν ἐν 
τοῖς μετωπίοις τὰ τοιαῦτα προσγράφειν. εἶτά τις τῶν μεταγραφόντων... εἰς τὺ ὕφος αὐτὺ μετέθηκεν. 
‘The meaning of ἔδαφος is ‘text, κείμενον, not as in the Lexy. ‘orginal’: as 26. xvi. 837 μέλανα 
μὲν ὑπὺ Καπίτωνος ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἐδάφει, κατὰ be τὺ μέτωπον [margin] ὑπὸ τοῦ Διοπκουρίδου, or sunply 
*manu.cript.’ 74, 46S ἄλλοι δὲ ἐν τοῖς πάνυ παλαιοῖς ἐδάφοις γεγράφθαι οὕτω φασιν: cf. alo 468, 
634, svui 2. $63, 909. Another word for ‘teat’ is ὕφος : xvi. So ἐνίοτε γὰρ ὑπὲρ ἑνὸς πράγματος 
διττῶς quay γραψάντων, εἶτα τῆς μὲν ἑτέρας γραφῆς κατὰ τὸ ὕφος οὔσης. τῆς δ᾽ ἑτέρας ἐπὶ θάτερα 
τῶν μετωπίων.. .. ὃ πρῶτος μεταγρόφων τὸ βιβλίον ἀμφύτερα ἔγραψεν. Schol. Pind. ΟἹ. v. 1 αὕτη 
ἢ ᾳδὴ ἐν μὲν τοῖς ἐδαφίοις οὐκ ἦν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς Διδύμου ὑπομνήμασιν ἐλέγετο Πινδαρου. Cf. further for 
μέτωπον Galen vu. 2 11, werema wu. 2. 104, μετώπιον and νῶτον (τοῖσι ἢ av. 624, 
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intercommunication of variants is due to the process habitual in the 
ancient book-world known as collation (ἀντιβολή, ἀντιβάλλειν, συναντιβάλης 
CLG. xii. 132. 5) 

Let us hear Strabo. Strabo (790) says there were two writers in his 
day who composed a book on the Nile. The books were almost identical. 
πλὴν yap τῆς τάξεως τά γε ἄλλα Kal TH φράσει καὶ TH ἐπιχειρήσει ταὐτά 
ἐστι κείμενα παρ᾽ ἀμφοτέροις. ‘ Therefore, says he, ‘I, having no copies 
at hand for collation, collated the one with the other’ (ἀπορούμενος 
ἀντιγράφων εἰς τὴν ἀντιβολὴν ἐκ θατέρου θάτερον avtéBarov). Which the 
plagiarist was he leaves to the oracle of Ammon. This anecdote is 
intelligible only if we realise that an ancient historian or geographer, 
wishing to utilise the statements of a given book for scientific purposes 
did not venture to do so until he had procured a second copy of the book 
in question, and by a collation of the two copies eliminated graphical 
errors. He would naturally erase or correct the errors he found in one 
copy in the sense of the more correct version of the other. 

To do so was indeed the duty of the publisher himself, but a duty 
often neglected, as Strabo again tells us (609) in his celebrated account? of 
the Peripatetic corpus which was brought to Rome by Tyrannio and 
published by βιβλιοπῶλαί τινες γραφεῦσι φαύλοις χρώμενοι καὶ οὐκ 
ἀντιβάλλοντες, ὅπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων συμβαίνει τῶν εἰς πρᾶσιν γραφο- 
μένων βιβλίων, καὶ ἐνθάδε καὶ ἐν ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ. Where this had not been 
done the published book was ἀδιόρθωτον (or ἀνεπτανόρθωτοι', as Galen xvi. 80), 
or, to use a more technical term, ἀστιγές, ‘ unpointed.’ 

This expression we find in Stephanus of Byzantium :3 ᾿Ανακτόριον . . 
καὶ Ἐὐγένιος δέ, ὁ πρὸ ἡμῶν τὰς ἐν τῇ. βασιλίδι σχολὰς διακοσμήσας ἐν 
συλλογῇ λέξεων διὰ διφθόγγονυ φησιν. ἔοικε δὲ ἀστιγεῖ (il ayevet) ἐΐ 
τετυχηκέναι βιβλίῳ, ἡμεῖς γὰρ διὰ τοῦ 7 εὕρομεν.---Βάβρας ... τὸ ἐθνικὸν 


Βαβράντιος, εὕρηται καὶ ἰσοσυλλάβως ἡ κλίσις ἐν ἀστιγεῖ τ’, Δ, ἀγενεῖ, 


1 Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Maittelaltes, pp. 265 597. has some patristic examples. 

2 Repeated by Plutarch, Sulla 26.—In the anecdote above Diels (AZ. J/es. xxx, 11m.) missing 
the point thinks ἀντιγράφων eis τὴν ἀντιβολήν a ‘later wddition’” As if such additions were made ¢ 
Strabo, who is full of ‘readings, γραφαί, of μεταγράφοντες, etc., has at least two references tu 
ἀντίγραφα : the MSS. of Thucydides (374) which gave the form Μεθώνη for Me@dva, and the ancien: 
MSS. of Homer (550). The eailiest occasion in antiquity when a graphical error enters ints 
consideration appears to be Polybius xii. 49, 4 τοῦτο γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς εἴπειε δήπου τοῦ συγγραφέως 
εἶναι τὸ διάπτωμα, τοῦ δὲ γραφέως ὁμολογουμένως (a numerical discrepancy in Ὁ phorus). 

3 Some of the following passages were uulised by Lehi, Aristarchas! p. 345. and before bas 
hy Villowon, Deas eer, pp. 1353 5727 Pew have made their way mto the manuals. 
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ἀρινεῖ) βιβλίῳ. In ἀγενεῖ we have a gloss, and ἀρινεῖ shows how it 
came in 

Srifew ‘to prick’ has various meanings in palaeography : to punctuate, 
to put in accents and breathings, and to ‘dot’ words requiring correction 
and so to correct them. For the second sense I borrow Epiphanius IV. 
p. 3, Dind. from Gardthausen Gr. Pal. p. 282: ἐπειδὴ δέ τινες κατὰ 
προσῳδίαν ἔστιξαν Tas γραφάς, καὶ περὶ προσῳδίαν τάδε. The wail of the 
scribe ᾿Επιθίου ᾿Αθηναίου στίξαντος τὴν Καθόλου has more point if we 
suppose him adding προσῳδίαι to the TIpoowdia (Auth. Pal, ix. 206): 


, - 5 
ταυτολόγων κανόνων φεῦ πληθύος ἠδ᾽ ἀιϊδήλων 
¢ : ; 
ξυσμάων * λεπτὸς τὰς ἐχάραξε Sovak 
ὄμματά ὁ μον κέκμηκε, τένων, ῥάχις, ἰνίον, ὦμοι: 


τῆς καθόλου δὲ φέρω τὴν ὀδύνην καθόλου. 


The exuberance of Comatas’ metaphors (7d. xv. 38) makes it uncertain 
if he punctuated, accentuated, or corrected ; he may have done all three. 


εὑρὼν Κομητᾶς tas Ὁμηρείους βίβλους 
ἐφθαρμένας τε κοὐδαμῶς ἐστιγμένας, 
στίξας διεσμίλευσα ταύτας εὐτέχνως, 
τὴν σαπρίαν μὲν ῥίψας ὡς ἀχρηστίαν, 
γρώψεας δ᾽ ἐκαινούργησα τὴν εὐχρηστίαν. 
ἐντεῦθεν of γράφοντες οὐκ ἐσφαλμένως 


μαθητιῶσιν ὡς ἔοικε μανθάνειν. 


The same achievement is sung in 36 and 37.4 

Στίζειν is used of correction literally when it implies the denoting of a 
faulty word by dots and other small signs which warn the reader, or carry 
his eye to the correction in the margin. I have been shown minute single 
dots placed above faulty words without further correction. It is 


1 Under Γεδρωσία Stephanus has the usual expresscon: ἐν δὲ τοῖς τοῦ Πολυίστορος διὰ τοῦ Καὶ 
εὑρέθη ἡ πρώτη συλλαβή. ἀλλ᾽ ἦν ἀδιόρθωτον τὺ βιβλίον, 

+ Ξυσμοί. ‘scratches.’ ae probably accents, Vat. 1553 (theol. 5. x-si) has an index ; ἔχει ἡ 
δέλτος αὕτη φύλλα CC διακύσια ἐιενήκοντα: @ ἐξ avrav a€vora (se. rough, unlevigated: one of the 
eight remains, in this condition). Sriyuara coull mein letters in general: -\elian ap. Sud. in 
᾿Αναδεύειν Καταδεύειν, Στίγματα;. 

3 Scribes’ eves suffered from the white material: Galen iil. 776 πρῶτον μὲν τῶν γραφέων καὶ 
μάλισθ᾽ ὕταν ἐν λευκαῖς διφθέραις γράφασιν. ὡς κάμνειν ῥαδίως αἰτῶν τὴν ὄψιν. 

a Exeacthe ‘interhinear gloss” finds ts cxpressten in literature : schol. Lyecophr 275 καὶ al μὲν 
λέξεις οὕτως ἔχουσι, περὶ ὧν οκέτιγνόφω: γράφεσνδεταυύυτας μέτον τῶν στ ἔχων. 
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unnecessary to labour a point familiar to all palacographers. I refer to 
MS. Munich 17 (quoted below), and Galen xvi. 80, Dioscurides’ procedure : 
γράφει οὐκ ἐπίσκληρος ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίσκληρον διὰ τοῦ ΚΤ, καὶ κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ X 
ἄνωθεν ἐπιθεὶς ἑκατέρωθεν ἐπιστίζει (sc. d+). Cf. xvii. 357 al. Joann. Alex. 
p. 6 (vhom I borrow from Lehrs) uses καταστίζειν. A book which had 
undergone revision might be called κεκωλισμένον, ‘compared clause by 
clause’; ἐν τοῖς κεκωλισμένοις ἀντιγράφοις Proclus ἐπ Plat. remp. ii. 
218. 1 Kroll, κεκώλισται schol. Nub. Vesp. ad fin. 

The possessor then of a βιβλίον ἀστιγὲς Or ἀδιόρθωτον proceeded to a 
collation of his own. This is implied by Strabo, and is carried out before 
our eyes by Galen. This most learned and conscientious of men has the 
following references to ‘ copies’ in Kuhn’s first 14 volumes: 

vil. 659 (Hippocrates) γράφεται δὲ διχῶς ἥδε ἡ ῥῆσις, ἐπί τισι μὲν ἀντιγράφοις 
οὕτως, ἐπί τισι δὲ ἄνευ τοῦ εἰσίν. 

892 οὐκ οὖν ἔμελλε παραλείψειν τινὰ δύσπνοιαν: ἀλλά τις τῶν παλαιῶν βιβλιογράφων 
ἥμαρτεν, ἐπεί θ᾽ οὕτως ἔχον ἔφθασεν ἐκδοθῆναι τὸ βιβλίον ἐφυλάχθη τε εἰκότως 
μέχρι δεῦρο τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ σφάλμα, tidy μὲν ὀλιγώρως ὁμιλούντων τοῖς τῶν παλαιῶν 
βιβλίοις ὡς μήτ᾽ εἰ λείπει τι, μήτ᾽ εἰ δ ἑτέρου γράμματος εἴρηται γνωρίζειν: ἐνίων δὲ 
γνωριζόντων μὲν ἀλλὰ προσθεῖναι τὸ λοιπὸν οὐ τολμώντων: οὐ γὰρ δὴ ὁμοίως τοῖς νῦν οἱ 
πρόσθεν εὐχερεῖς ἦσαν, οὐδ᾽ ἕτοιμοι παραγράφειν παλαιὰν λέξιν ὡσαύτως γεγραμμέιην ἐν 
ἅπασι τοῖς ἀντιγράφοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπισημήνασθαι μόνον αὐτοῖς ἱκανὸν ἦν, ὡς ἐνταῦθα μὲν 
ἐλλιπῶς, ἐν τῷ ἕκτῳ δὲ τῶν ἐπιδημιῶν τελέως ἡ διαίρεσις γέγραπται. His severity with 
regard to the reader and student is to be noticed, Sim. 893. The following 
instances display his own exactitude : 

896 ἐν τοῖς πλείστοις καὶ ἀξιοπιστοτάτοις τῶν ἀντιγράφων παραλέλειπται : SiM. 
8y9, 90ο. 

Vi. 473. ἀρχὴ δέ ἐστι αὐτοῦ [τοῦ διαίτης βιβλίου] κατὰ μὲν ἔνια τῶν ἀντιγράφων 


ΩΝ 


ηὃε 


y eer 
» ἐν ἄλλοις δὲ ἥδε 
» Ἂ a > , δι Ὁ δ x Ld ‘ ΄ \ Ν a 
512 ἔν τισι δὲ τῶν ἀντιγράφων οὐδ᾽ ὅλως αἱ Cerat φέρονται. καὶ μέντοι καὶ τὸ ταῖς 
a , " 
ἀρεταῖς ἕν τισιν οὐχ οὕτως ἀλλὰ χρείαις γέγραπται. 
, n - ᾿ 
727 γέγραπται μέντοι διττῶς ἐν τοῖς ἀντιγράφοις totvoua, γαλεοὶ μὲν ἐν τρισὶ 
Ξ ᾽ , , > 
συλλαβαῖς κατ᾽ ἔνια, γαλεώνυμοι δὲ ἐν πέντε κατ᾽ ἄλλα. 
3 ae 5 ¢ ͵ ᾿ ε, , ” ΙΝ ee . or 
514 ζειὰν ἢ lear. ἑκατέρως yup εὑρίσκεται γεγραμμένον, ἔν τισι μὲν εἰς € καὶ ὦ τῆς 
; 7 , , Ps, 
προτέρας συλλαβῆς τελευτώσης, ἔν τισι δὲ μόνον εἰς €&. Cf. 341 (Holcades), 641. 
ae ν᾿ ᾿ , 2 ae 24,8 οτος , 
XH. ΟἹ ἐν τισιν ἀντιγράφοις εὕρον οὐχ ὕδατι, ἀλλὰ στέατι ἀρκτείῳ. 
λα ge δὲ τῶν é , > Pre AN roe 2 re 
553 ἐν τισι Ge τῶν ἀντιγράφων οὐ μετ᾽ ὄξους ἀλλὰ μετ᾽ ὀξυκράτου γέγραπται. 
" τ ᾿ mee wae 
S14 γέγραπται μὲν ἔν τισι τῶν ἀντιγράφων οὐ παλαιύτερα παραβλητικῶς, ἀλλ 
᾿ > 
ὑπερθετικῶς παλαιότατα. Cf. 939, 945.7 
1 The director f Laur. 32. 9 apologises for exactly this error in the case of his sctihe τ 6230 νοῦ 
δεῖ ταῦτα σκοπεῖν (oc, the marks to rectify the text) undiv τῷ γραφεῖ ueuddueroy διὰ τὺ κἀκεῖνον 
οὕτως εὑρηκέναι kal TE σφάλματι BC ἄγνοιαν uh προσσχεῖν. 
* Ἔν ἄλλῳ, however, which ocears so frequently amonz his pleseriptions im vel vin. micans ἐρ 
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ill. 23 ἔν τισι δὲ τῶν ἀντιγράφων ἐρεγμοῦ γέγραπται. 
4 » τὰ is lal > , , - ὃ cal > 6 Ν , BAN ὃ ν᾿ é 
39 ἢ κατά τινα τῶν ἀντιγράφων ot κωδυῶν ἀριθμὸς px’. ἀλλὰ δραχμὴ γέγραπται. 
Cf. 105, 215. 
ety ΤῸΝ , ae | te δὸ i 5 4 “ 3 a a , é σ δὲ x λ cat , 
153 πρόκειται τῷ ἀφορισμῷ σχεδὸν ἐν ἅπασι τοῖς ἀντιγράφοις" οὕτω δὲ καὶ λυγμός. 
δι; - 
537 ἐν ἄλλῳ ἀντιγράφῳ εὗρον λεπίδας ἐρυθρᾶς λίτραν α΄. 
726 ἰοῦ κατά τινα μὲν τῶν ἀντιγράφων ἀπεστιγμένον τὸ δ΄ γέγραπται, κατὰ τινὰ δὲ 
γραμμὴν ἄνωθεν ἔχον μακράν, ὥστε ἤτοι μέρη δ΄ σημαίνειν ἢ τοῦ ἑνὸς τὸ δ΄, 
269 γράφεται δὲ οὐ μόνον βοτάναις, ἀλλὰ καὶ πεδίοις ὡδύπτως ὃ στίχος. 
a , oe 
810 καί τι κατά τινα τῶν ἀντιγράφων otk ἀξιόπιστα σ΄ εὗρον. 
ra » - 3 a ΄ 3 io ee, τ. > N ΄ : " θ on [ 
O71 ἔν τισι τῶν ἀντιγράφων οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως κ΄ εἰσὶ γεγραμμένοι, καθάπερ ἐν 
ἑτέροις ῥή. 


To such trouble was this encyclopaedic physician put by the un- 
certainty of ancient books. He and others, it is well known, wrote out 
their prescriptions in full (ὁλογραμμάτως, and when that was useless, in 
verse (Galen in heroic hexameters!) in order to guarantee the proportions. 
His investigation of the Hippocratean text (vol. xv sq.) was not under- 
taken with a philological or antiquarian object, but to guarantee the 
correctness of the medical encyclopacdia. 

The practice of collation, implied by Strabo and carried out by Galen, 
was continued until the invention of printing, and even after. A much 
read book, like the Bodleian Plato (Clarke 39) bears the learning of nearly 
twenty readers. In the Odyssey we have seen how the older MSS. as 
L8 of 5. xi, Pal, U5, and others of s xitl. are overlaid with sttata 
of corrections; how new families (0 ~ g 7) are produced by the 
incorporation of these corrections ; and how many Renaissance MSS. 
exhibit every variant and its opposite, that is the whole tradition, between 
two covers (p. 61). The results of this habit are palpab'c, but explicit 
references to sources, if not rare are so far uncommon that a small collection 
may not be out of place. Any working palaecographer can add to it. (1 
omit ἔν τινι, ἐν ἄλλῳ and yp. as too frequent.) 


δι X and NT. 


Heidelberg 398 (Arrian, etc.) ff. 4o, 54 διώρθωται οὐ παρὰ σποιδαῖον ἀντίγραφον. 
Vat. 1524 (theol.), ἢ 31 ΄ ἐξ ἑτέρου ἀντιγράφου. 


ἄλλῳ ἀντιδότῳ. βιβλίῳ etc., as is shown by the alternatives τινές 8y3, ἐν ἄλλαις γραφαῖς 779, S38, 
ἐν ἄλλαις συναγωγαῖς 836.—Tpapy = prescmipuion. oF fon ue ey ds Well as γραφή ~1evling, is anknowa 
to our lexica. 
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Vat. 126 (Thuc.) ἐν ἄλλωι ἀντιγράφω. 
Ven. 454 (Iliad), f. 248 v. πολις δια rove εἶχε to avtiBodov, f. 246 τ. τα βιβλια 
δασειαν εἰχον εἰς To ἢ, f. 322 Fr. ovTos ὁ attxos [Q 558] ovy evpeby ev τω παλαιω 


S. 117]. 
a 
Us (Ven. 613), f. τὰν. οὐκ εἰσὶν ἐν ἑτέρω BiB οἱ στίχοι [a 93, 94] 


S. XV and XVI. 


Munich 17: f. 171 ἐξισώθη καὶ τοῦτο τὸ βιβλίον κατὰ τὸ ἑαιτοῦ ἀντίγραφον ὡς Fv 
δυνατόν: ἦν γὰρ διεφθαρμένον ἔν τισι τόποις, f. 235 id. and διὸ καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐν πολλοῖς 
χωρίοις τὸ παρὸν βιβλών ἐστίχθη, f. 277 id. and ὅπου δὲ δυσνοητῶς εἶχεν κοκκίδια 
[scarlet dots] ἐτέθησαν, sim. ff. 449, 452, 465, .67. (From Hardt’s Catalogue.) 

Vat. 1626 (Iliad a. 1477): 

W 255 Sy. οὕτως κεῖνται ἐν ἑτέρω βιβλίω. 76. οὕτως εὗρον ἐν ἑτέρω βιβλίω. 

Br (Brussels 11290) 

f. 180 r. κ 547, 549, 551, 553) 555 are repeated after 556; both here and 
where they occur before they are marked in red, with this note: of στίχοι οὗτοι 


ois ὁρᾶς δια κοκινου στιγμῆς [red dots] εἰσὶν ἔμπροσθεν γεγραμμένοι: τὸ δὲ ἕτερον 


Ome σθε 


ἀντίβολον εἶχεν ἔμπροσθεν: οὐκ οἶδα δὲ τὸ ὁποῖον ἔχει καλῶς. (Cf. Rg at φ 3538 οὐκ 


οἶδα εἰ στίχος.) On o 27: interlin. χει τὸ ἔπος ἐν ἄλλω βυιβλίω.1 
Vat. 1404 (var.) 5. xiv ἀντιβληθὲν ὅλον.3 
Hr θ 5ο8 ἀλλ᾽ ἀχοῦ εὗρον οὕτως τὸν παρὸν στίχον. 
L8 τ 291, 2 Τῇ. rt. ϑακι)ΐ secundum alios codices. 


Such is the origin of variants in general. Is it also the origin of the 
variants in Homer? The source of the Homeric variants is two-fold and 
consecutive—oral and manual; the alternatives which sprang to the lips of 
Bards and Homerid reciters and later rhapsodes ; and the contributions of 
the scribes who propagated the poems and their readers in historical times. 


1 Equivalents for λείπει are numerous: in the Odyssey MSS. the condemnatory word is split 
and one syllable is placed before, the other after, the superfluous line : eg. va... cat a87 Br, a 93. 
8408 Ο, cf. vacat L8 p 233, 577 al., vacant w221 U3, Bakar p gt Rio, a@p.... γός 9501 UE, 
map.... ἕλκει πι79, Ψ 48 O, ὑπέρ. ... ἐστι Β 637 Ὁ 13. Περισσός ix common. 

The reverse, a space left accidentally blank, is apologised for with λήθη (λήθη Roe 18 
a. 1349f. gor.) ; λάθος Ven. ix. 16 (s. xv.) f. 246 Vv. excuses a repetition. A bolder tone is sometimes 
taken: Vat. 1347 (5. xv.) τέλος - καὶ γὰρ τὰ ἐφεξῆς οὐχ ebpov ἐν ἀντιγράφοις, ὥστε κἀγὼ ἀνάγκη 
παρέλιπον. εἰ δὲ εὗρον οὐκ ἂν ἀπώκνησα γράφειν, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὰ πρῶτα. ὕστις δὲ ἐντεύξεται τῷ βιβλίῳ 
τούτῳ οὕτως ἀτελεῖ συγγνώμην ἐχέτω, εἰ δὲ μὴ αὐτὸς ἑαυτῷ ἄλλον μεταγραφέτω οὐκ ἐνδεᾶ, ἐγὼ δὲ 
τούτοις ἀρκοῦμαι, χαιρέτωσαν γοῦν οἱ ἄλλοι. 

? So the 5. x. Paris Demosthenes 2934: ἀντεβλήθη at the end of the Παραπρέσβεια. Διώρθω- 
μένον (-wrat) which does not necessarily imply collation 1s mure common ; see the facsimile of the 


a 
Bodleian Plato praef. p. v3 add Ven. 454 f. 171. @. Such expressions as ἕως ὧδε ἦλθον Barecu 
121 f, 57 v. are probably attiibutable to a reviser. 


G 
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The MS. variants in Homer are amply accounted for by these conditions 
Do they also explain the 55 or 56 per cent. of Aristarchean readings in our 
MSS? Aristarchus’ readings, it is now admitted, were all or nearly all 
taken from MSS. extant in his time. One might therefore suppose that 
the 55 per cent. were direct descendants of these MSS., circulated and 
propagated on the usual lines. Several considerations, however, impede 
this conclusion. In the first place, the maximum of extant Aristarchean- 
isms is only 55 ; the remaining 45 have been hardly treated, if the ordinary 
processes of copying are invoked to account for the facts: moreover out of 
these 55 per cent. only about 1 are universal, ὁ are found in about half the 
MSS., and the remaining Φ are sporadic. Unassisted clerical tradition 
would hardly have rejected 45 per cent. altogether, and another 14 per 
cent. all but entirely. Secondly, there are no traces of these survivals 
where on this theory we should most expect to find them—in the papyri. 
It is notorious that in the papyri—from s. iii B.C. to s. v A.D.—the 
Alexandrian readings are practically w27. We cannot, if we advance that 
the actual Aristarcheanisms have been propagated by ordinary processes, 
explain this gap of eight centuries. As far as we can follow antiquity, up 
and down, the manuscripts of the poems show no sign of contact with 
Alexandria. Thirdly, the view, perhaps the common one, that this 
percentage is due to the direct effect of Aristarchus’ edition (and that of the 
other Alexandrians) is negatived by the very doubtful character of that 
‘edition’ To ‘affect’ the publishing trade, Aristarchus’ ἔκδοσις must have 
been a real edition. copied and floated in considerable numbers!: if such 
had been the case (1) the papyri must have shown at least some trace of 
it, and they do not; (2) its readings could not have been doubtful. Once 
issued a book was stereotyped: as we say, littera scripta manet. When 
Polybius ‘xvi. 20) wrote to Zeno to point out mistakes in his book, Zeno 
admitted them γνοὺς ἀδύνατον εἶναι τὴν μετάθεσιν διὰ τὸ προεκδεδωκέναι τὰς 
συντάξεις. 

But it is notorious that <ristarchus’ readings were a bone of 
contention between his immediate disciples, Dionysius of Thrace and 


© Such as those of Hippocrates by Artemidorus and Dioscurides: Galen av. 23 ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος 6 
ἐπικληθεὶς Καπίτων ἔκδοσιν ἐποιήσατο τῶν Ἱπποκράτους βιβλίων, εὐδοκιμήσασαν οὐ ἀὐνον παρὰ 
᾿Αδριανῷ τῷ αὐτοκράτορι ἀλλὰ καὶ νῦν ἱκανῶς ὑπὺ πολλῶν σπουδα(ζομένην. ὥσπερ καὶ ἣ τοῦ συγγενοῦς 
αὐτοῦ Διοσκουρίδου. πολλὰ μὲν υὖν ἀμφύτεροι μετέγραψαν, ὑπαλλάττυντες τὰς παλαιὰς γραφάς... 
πρὺς δὲ τοῖς πολλοῖς καὶ τήνδε τὴν νῦν προκειμένην λέξιν ὑπήλλαξε Καπίταν, ὡδί πως γράψας. 
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Ammonius, the latter his actual successor in the school! How could such 
a dispute have lasted for a moment if Aristarchus’ edition had existed and 
been available for reference? It has been suggested that there was no 
‘edition,’ and that ἔκδοσις meant the act of editing—a criticism, in the 
active not the concrete. This was actually the case with Crates of Mallus 
whose diorthosis of Homer consisted of eight books. The definiteness of 
the expressions by which Aristarchus’ ἐκδόσεις are quoted (v. Ο R. 1901, p. 
236) seems to forbid this extreme view. Did then the edition once exist 
and was it lost? Galen (xv. 23) gives a choice of explanations of the loss of 
a treatise: the writer had no successors, or did not publish in his lifetime ; 
or his writings were despised and forgotten, or malicious enemics hid or 
destroyed them ; or fires and earthquakes, as had lately happened at Rome, 
destroy libraries, The fire at Alexandria in 47 b.c. has been thought of 
by Wilamowitz (Hom. Untersuchungen 297), but that is too late to 
account for the dispute between Ammonius and Dionysius. 
Aristarchus had disciples, he was very celebrated, no φθονερός hid or 
destroyed his editions. Had they been lost, for any reason, how could 
they have been quoted, as they are? A suggestion made (C.X. le.) in 
ΙΟΟΙ, is still the best I can offer, namely that the Aristarchean ἔκδοσις 
consisted in a copy of the κοινή with critical signs on the margin making 
reference to his commentaries—the obelisk and the asterisk to atheteses of 
lines, the diplae to judgments about words and forms. As there were two 
‘editions,’ with doubtless different σημεῖα, and as the reference in the 
σημεῖα need not be immediately clear, there was room for dispute: to 
settle these disputes and also to relieve the learned public of the necessity 
of consulting Aristarchus’ commentaries, Didymus and Aristonicus 
compiled their manuals. This suggestion appears to be confirmed by 
Pap. Tebtunis 4, which, of 5. ii B.c., the century of -Aristarchus, has a 
vulgate text with critical signs. 

Upon any hypothesis, the influence of Aristarchus down to the point 
at which the papyri stop was z/. Why then does it work in the 


' The uncertainty is net unlike that as to Chiysippus’ teaching upon phicbotomy : Galen ai. 151 
δοκεῖ yap αὐτῶν [Tar μαθητῶν] οὐδενὶ Ta αὐτὰ Kal TY πάντων δεινότατον ὕτι μηδ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοῖς συμφυι- 
τηταῖς μὲν τοῦ Ἔρασιστράτον μαθηταῖς δὲ Χρυσίππου τοῦ Κνιδίου, οὗπερ δὴ πρῶτοι' τὺ δύγμα τοῦτ᾽ ἦν 
μὴ χρῆσθαι φλεβοτομίᾳ: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκείνοις ὁμολογεῖται περὶ τῆς Χρυσίππου γνώμης οὐδέν. The 
explanation also seems the same, Chriysippus works were Jost: 74, 221 ἤδη πάντα ἀπολώλει 
καθάπερ Ta Χρυσίππου κινδυνεύει παθεῖν. 


ἦ συνεταξε διόρθωσιν ᾿Ιλιάδος καὶ Οδυσσείας ἐν βιβλίοις 8. ϑυτῖτς την. 
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Byzantine period, 5. x-xv A.D., in the irregular proportions we have 
calculated? My answer is that given (CA. 1900, 385), that the Alexandrian 
readings in our text are escapes from marginal scholia. Brief critical 
scholia, consisting almost entirely of readings, are given us occasionally in 
the papyri: P3 of the Odyssey fs. i A.D), P14 of the Iliad (5. ii 
A.D.), P2 (s. v A.D.), P2r (s. ii-ili AD.), (CR. 1904, 140). They must 
have become more frequent towards the end of the Old World, 
the period when independent commentaries were fused into running 
annotation. This period may have varied with different authors: we see 
Proclus (d. 485 A.D.) manufacturing scholia on Orpheus (C.Q. 1908, 65). 
In the case of Homer we find Stephanus of Byzantium quoting the 
commentaries of Epaphroditus and Philoxenus as still extant in his day. 
The body of scholia in the Ven. A of the Iliad were prefaced by an 
epitome of Proclus’ Chrestomathia ; they can therefore hardly have come 
into existence before s. vi. This is exactly the period between our last 
papyri and our earliest minuscules (the first is the codex Mureti of the 
scholia minora, s. ix). During this period the Alexandrian readings were 
brought into systematic proximity to the text of the poem, the scribe as he 
contemplated his archetype and the owner as he read his Homer were 
liable to be affected by them: εἰς τοὔδαφος ὑπὸ τοῦ βιβλιογράφου τε Kai 
τοῦ κυρίου μετατέθειται. While the ‘scholia’ were a separate book, the 
ὑπόμνημα of an Antoninian grammarian, this was not equally the case. 
The phenomenon comes under the general law of the relation between 
text and comment. The intrusion of the Alexandrian reading varies 
directly with the abundance of the comment: in the Odyssey, where 
scholia are scanty, intrusions are few; in those books where the scholia are 
fewest intrusions are z/. 

A particular case of this law is to hand in our principal Homeric MS., Ven. 
454 οἵ the Hiad. This great book was, as I hope to have shown, /. P., 1899, 
161 sg. written all by one scribe, in three portions: text, outer or 
minuscule scholia, inner or scmiuncial scholia. The scribe corrected the 
text he had written at two moments, which may be distinguished by the 
colour of the ink of the corrections: first, as he wrote the text itself, second, 
as he wrote the inner or semiuncial scholia. The inner scholia are in 
close proximity to the text, and where we find an Alexandrian reading in 
these scholia and the same reading superscribed as a conection over the 
text, both in the same tint of ink, it can hardly be denied that the scholia 
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suggested the correction! The reader may now examine the facts in 
Domenico Comparetti’s facsimile. 


The cases are these: 


A 124 mov Ar. A 55. M161 βαλλομένων Ar. A ss. 


B 798 ἤδη μὲν Ar. Ass. 4o4 οὐδὲ Ar. A ss. 
Sor προτὶ Ar. A ss. N 10 ἀλαοσσκοπιὴν Ar. A corr. 

Γ᾿ 99 πέπασθε Ar. Ass. 28 ἠγνοίησαν Ar. A ss. 
295 ἀφυσσόμειοι Ar. A Ss. 103 παρδαλίων Ar. A marg. 
362 αὐτῇ Ar. A ss. 627 περ Ar, Ass. 

E 661 βεβλήκειν Ar. Δ 55. O 301 αἴαιτε Ar. A ss. 
842 ἐξενάριζεν Ar. A ras, 737 τι Ar. A marg. 

© 513 πέσσοι Ar. A Ss. P 202 εἶσι Ar. Ass. 

I 112 πεπίθωμεν Ar. A ss. 231 τῷ Ar. A 53. 

K 79 ἐπέτραπε Ar. A 55. X 100 ἄρεω Ar. « ss. 
291 παρίσταο Ar. A marg. 477 κρατερὸν Zen, A ss. 
463 ἐπιδωσόμεθ᾽ Ar. A marg. T 391 ἐν κορυφῇς Ar. A ss. 
515 ἀλαὸς σκοπιὴν Ar. A corr. X 42. ἀνεψύχοντο .\r. A 55. 

A 184 ἀστεροπὴν Ar. A ss. 247 κερδοσύνης ant. A ss. 
230 ἰὼν Ar. Ass. Ὁ 616 ᾿Αχιλήιον ant. .\ ss. 


It is unfortunate that we cannot exhibit the next stage, a copy 
of Ven. A containing these corrections as part of the text, but no 


MSS. known depend directly on Ven. A: 
collateral descendant. 


the family ~ is a kind of 


However the process of absorbing corrections 


has been amply illustrated from the Odyssey MSS. 
My answer then to Mr. Leaf and to Herr P. Cauer (who has 


treated the subject in his Gruudfragen der homerischen Kritik, pp. 41 sg.) is 
that the Aristarchean readings whether in the Iliad family 4 or 
in the MSS. gencrally of both poems are due in the first place to 
the ancient and mediaeval habit of collation, and specifically to the 
position of the Aristarchean readings on the margins of the texts. 
The mental habit of the monk, wavering over his much laden archetype 
is given in the remark of Rg on @ 3534 οὐκ οἶδα εἰ στίχος. 


11 said the contrary Δὲ. p. 171; but in the light of the experience gained by combining 
cullations into apparatus, I take the statement back. 
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OUR campaign of 1908 in Sardinia began at the end of September 
and lasted altogether till the middle of November. On the 13th of 
October I was joined by Mr. F. G. Newton, architect to the British 
School, whose skilful handiwork in the shape of many drawings of the 
dolmens, Tombs of the Giants, and Nuraghi we visited together there 
will be occasion to admire in what follows. On October 20 the 
Director arrived from Malta and joining forces with us stayed in the 
island till November 8, when the duties of the School called him 
back to Rome. To him we were able to announce several interesting 
discoveries and our exceptional good luck continued right to the end of 
our sojourn in Sardinia. 

The retiring British Ambassador in Rome, Sir Edwin Egerton, 
followed our varying fortunes with his usual enlightened and cordial 
interest. Again in the island we experienced many deeds of kindness 
and hospitality both from persons in authority and from the simple 
villagers of the mountains. Unfortunately for us Professor Taramelli 
was absent at the Archaeological Congress at Parma, and a long and 
severe illness—now happily recovered from—deprived us of the pleasure 
and profit of Cavaliere Nissardi’s company on one or other of our 
various rounds. Once more we experienced at Gennamari and at 
Iglesias the courtcous hospitality of the Hon. T, A. and Lady Idina 
Brasscy. While at Gennamari we went in company with Mr. Brassey 
and Mr. P. R. Papillon to visit the great Giant's Tomb of San Giovanni 


near Arbus.! 


1 For this tomb see my paper on ‘ The Tombs of the Grants and the Niraghi of Sarnia in 
their West European Relations, reprinted from Vewon, vol. i fase. 3, I-31. 
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The Nuraghe of Voes. 


The Nuraghe of Voes which is shown looking north-west in Pl. I. Fig. 1 
lies in the midst of the Bitti uplands and in the territory of Nule at a 
distance of two hours from the village of Osidda in a south south-easterly 
direction. The Nuraghe is surrounded by a maze of sheep-folds on the 
south and west sides. The north and east sides are free. To gain an idea 
of the building as a whole it will be necessary to draw attention to the 
Plans shown in Fig. 1 (below to left). What we have before us is a 
massive triangular building of a strongly fortified character with entrance 
on the south side. On the ground floor are four circular chambers with 
beehive ceilings. The principal one is at the centre and the three others 
are within the angles of the triangle. The rounding off of these angles 
simply reflects externally the circular shape of the chambers within. The 
advantages of rounded external contours over sharp angles is amply 
illustrated here. And we know what a réle the rounded bastion played 
all through the later history of fortification in Europe. 

Let us then imagine ourselves as entering by the now badly preserved 
outer portal on the south side. We find ourselves in a small court elong- 
ated right and left, and open to the sky. At either end of this court is a 
doorway leading into a circular chamber, one within the left and one with- 
in the right end of the base of the triangle. We, however, pass right on in 
front and enter a second doorway. This forms the entrance to a short 
corridor of massive arched construction having a guardian’s niche half-way 


along on the right hand side and a stair gallery of similar construction 


going up to the left. Going on we enter a circular chamber with bechive 
ceiling, a niche right and left, and a third niche at the back end of the 
room. This chamber is entirely dark except for the dim light which 
enters by the door. 


The stair going up to the left in the passage and winding up to the 
right in the thickness of the wall once led to an upper storey with a 


central beehive chamber corresponding to the lower one. This upper 


chamber is no longer preserved. To judge, however, by the analogy of 
many other Nuraghi the upper chamber had a window and probably also 


a central hearth in the middle of the floor. In that case the beehive roof 


would have had in the centre an aperture for the exit-of the smoke. In a 
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large Nuraghe like the present one the upper floor with its possibility 
of windows was probably the living part of the house. The greater 
security of the upper storey is in accordance with the fortress character of 
the building. The ground floor was very likely occupied by the guardians 
and dependents and the men folk generally. There also would have 
been the household store rooms and cellars. The three bechive rooms— 
one within each of the three rounded bastion-like corners of the building— 
are probably such cellars. The one on the right hand side of the entrance 
court is of exceptional interest. It is of oval shape in its ground plan. In 
the thickness of the wall on the opposite side of it is a small watch-room 
with a loop-hole in the outer wall. If the aperture was not originally 
there we may have simply to do with one of the usual secret treasure closets. 
The greatest surprise here, however, was the long curving corridor or 
gallery on the left hand side, by which we are able to leave the chamber. 
Over halfway along it is a loop-hole for light on the right hand side. On 
getting to the end of the corridor we emerge into a beehive chamber 
which turns out to be the one in the north end of the building. Part of 
the ceiling of this has fallen in. 

On the left hand side and about a third of the way along reckoning 
from the entrance to this chamber is an exit door. From this a gallery 
answering to the one just described goes along in the thickness of the west 
wall of the building, but to one’s surprise it stops short before coming to 
the chamber on the left hand side of the entrance court. This probably 
means that the gallery was used as a retreat, possibly for women folk in 
time of war. The entrance to it could in that case be guarded from 
within by one or two men. 

Let us now return to the entrance court and to the chamber on the 
left hand side of that just referred to. The roof of this has fallen in and 
the entrance corridor from the court is blocked. In the right hand wall of 
this corridor we could, however, make out that a stair-gallery went up, 
with a perceptible inclination to the left. In the left hand wall of the stair 
some way up is a doorway with a short passage. This emerges on a long 
corridor within the west wall of the building similar to the one just 
described and almost vertically above it. The prolongation of the stair 
corridor past this doorway forms a deep niche from which the stair could 
be guarded in time of danger. 

Pl. 1. Fig. 2 gives a view of the Nuraghe looking north In front 
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towards the left are the massive remains of the outside wall of the chamber 
to the left of the entrance court just referred to. The dark hole which 
appears higher up a little to the left shows the ruined section of the upper 
gallery of which we have been speaking. The entrance from the stair of 
the lower chamber is just within on the right hand side. 

The arrangement of the upper gallery as a whole will best be under- 
stood by reference to the Plan shown in Fig. 1 (below to the right). Here 
to the left appears the ruined south end of the gallery, which may or may 


᾿ - a τως 


FIG, 1.—NURAGHE OF VOES (PLANS AND SECTIONS), 


not have been a niche. Proceeding along the passage, we leave the 
entrance from the stair of the lower south-east chamber referred to behind 
us on our right. «As we approach the north end of the building along 
this gallery our passage turns at a wide angle to the right. The prolonga- 
tion of the first section of the corridor forms a niche opposite the angle 
referred to. Having turned to the right we proceed for some little 
distance and then turn a second somewhat wider angle again to the right, 
On our left hand side is a second niche from which a spy-hole communicates 
with the ceiling of the north ground floor cella. We now realize that the 
further continuation of the gallery is in the thickness of the east wall of 
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the building. There is a narrow loop-hole to the left just near the end and 
opposite this to the right is a sunken treasure closet. At the end is a spy- 
hole communicating with the south-east chamber on the ground floor. 

The curious feature about this upper gallery is that, after we have once 
emerged from the stair leading up from the entrance corridor of the south- 
west chamber, it has no direct communication with any other room. The 
spy-holes referred to are into the ceiling of the ground floor cellas. The 
gallery is midway between the lower and the lost upper floor. It is this 
midway arrangement which is shown in the plan. Accordingly we see 
there along with the gallery, not the cellas on the upper floor, but a horiz- 
ontal cut ina plane across the bechive ceilings of the chambers on the 
ground floor. The upper gallery is placed vertically above the gallery of 
the ground floor and it mimics the arrangement of that, but in the opposite 
direction. Where the lower gallery begins, this ends. Like the lower 
gallery but to a greater degrec it has to be regarded as a secret passage of 
retreat in time of war. 

Fig. 1 (Section AA) gives a section from cast to west across the 
centre of the building showing the relation of the lower and upper 
galleries both to each other and to the lower and upper floors. 

In Fig. 1 (Section BB) we have a similar section from south to north 
across the ruined entrance court, the central chamber and the cella at the 
north or back end of the building. 

The massive fortress-like character of the construction will best be 
realized by reference to the picture of Pl. II. Fig. 1, which shows the east 
side wall of the building as one looks in a direction a little north of west. 
In front is the curve round tothe south and west of the south-east cella to 
the right of the entrance court. Behind to the right in the picture, where 
hang the great masses of ivy, is the ruined north cella of the fortress referred 
to above. 

A massive building with long flights of wall of this kind is very far 
removed from the simple original type of strong round tower which ts all 
that is present in the case ofa great many of the Nuraghi. 


The Nuraghe of Arite. 


The kind of simple strong tower of circular shape referred to is well 
illustrated by the Nuraghe of Arile shown on PI. II. Fig. 2. 
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The Nuraghe is on the country road from Nule to Osidda, 25 minutes 
distant north-east of Nule and only a few paces off the road to the right. 
In its quiet environment of level oak woodland and dreamy undulating 
meadow it resembles more the country seat of a rural chief than it does 
a fortress. Yet the building is of a very massive character, as can be 
well seen from the Ground Plan shown in Fig. 2 (on the right below.) 
It combines a certain simple elegance with its strength. Its entrance is 
high, its corridor, its guardian’s niche to the right, and its stair up to the 
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Fic. 2. —NURAGHE OF S’AsrRU , PLAN}: NURAGHE OF ARILE (PLAN AND SLCILION). 


left are more than usuaily spacious. The central chamber itself with its 
three niches symmetrically arranged has a fine appearence. The little 
closet opening off to the right of the right hand niche is a somewhat rare 
convenience, and if meant for treasure could be well guarded if these niches 
themselves were used to sleep in at night. If we take the building, with 
its careful construction, as a whole, it gives the impression of having been 
built at a time when the architecture of the Nuraghi was already, so to 


say, a fine art. 
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«And here we must be on our guard. A simple Nuraghe of this kind 
represents, it is true, the original type out of which sprang a great com- 
plex structure like the Nuraghe of Voes. But it is not necessarily older 
than that. Rather, we have to conceive the process of architectural devel- 
opment as one in which the simple type of the Nuraghe of Arile survived 
alongside of great structural complexes like the Nuraghe of Voes. 

Fig. 2 gives a Section AA of the Nuraghe from front to back showing 
the actual state of preservation of the building. 

The front is orientated towards the south-east. The material of con- 
struction is the granite of the district. 


Vuraghe of sAspri. 


The Nuraghe of s’Aspru, of which a general view looking westward is 
shown in PI. III. Fig. 1, is situated on the top of a great knoll with 
granite boulders, on the extreme verge, in the westward direction, of the 
hills of Benetutti just before these merge with the plain of Campo di Siana. 
The hill is covered with a wood of wild and cultivated olives and these 
cluster thickly round the Nuraghe giving it a romantic appearance of 
desolate grandeur as its hoary ruined bastions emerge from the shadow of 
the woodland. 

The position of the Nuraghe is a commanding one. From its 
eminence it dominates all the wide level reaches of the Campo di Siana 
to the south-westward, while to the north-east it must have been in touch 
with other Nuraghi on the edge of the Bitti upland towards Nule, And 
from Nule there could be exchange of signals far and wide over the pas- 
toral country, as far indeed, we may be sure, as the great castle of the 
uplands: the Nuraghe of Voes. 

The Nuraghe of s’Aspru must have had the same strategic significance 
for the north-east end of the Campo di Siana as the Nuraghe of Voes had 
for all the Bitti plateau. In the whole wide plain of Siana there is nothing 
I know like s’Aspru for grandeur and importance. One might even say it 
had the same mastery of the Campo di Siana that the great Nuraghe of 
Losa near Abbasanta had of the Paulilatino plateau, from Dualche in the 
north-east to Bauladu in the direction of Oristano. 

But the mastery was one that grew with time, and the signs of this 
both at s’Aspru and at Losa bring these Nuraghi into striking contrast with 
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that of Voes. The Nuraghe of Voes, as we saw, and as its plan could 
convince us, was conceived architecturally as all of one piece without any 
later additions. This was not so at s'Aspru, as is evident from the Plan 
shown in Fig. 2 (on the left). Here we have, shaded dark in the Plan, a 
circular structure like the Nuraghe of Arile, near Nule, which I have just 
described, and whose Section and Plan are shown in the figure on the right 
hand side. It has, however, already lost the perfect simplicity of the latter, 
for at s’Aspru the central cella is already surrounded by a massive strong 
wall which bulges portentously towards the north and already has a separate 
cella within a projecting bastion on the south-west side, as well probably as 
a small open court in front. This was the original Nuraghe and to all intents 
and purposes it represents the first advance on a simple type, like that of 
Arile just referred to. Besides this, however, we have, running from east 
to west on the south side, a great complex of massive bastions, shaded 
light on the Plan, which represent a later addition to the original 
construction. 

Except the elongated bastion at the east end this later construction is 
all of one piece and evidently belongs to a time when the chiefs of s’Aspru 
became very high and mighty and could lay down the law to the whole 
of the Campo di Siana. The elongated double bastion on the east side 
already referred to, which looks like a still later addition, may in that case 
indicate the pride that went before a fall. [{ evidently was meant to prop 
up the massive bastion masked by it at a time when this, built as it was to 
an enormous height on the steep slope, may have shown signs of giving 
way. 

Towards the entrance on the south-east side the Nuraghe is partly 
hidden by great masses of granite blocks and other débris fallen from 
above. The central chamber on the ground floor is inaccessible and 
some excavation would be needful to bring out the main features of the 
building on this side. But the great Nuraghe, still splendid in its ruin, 
has well stood the vicissitudes of time and the assaults of men, and its 
enormous south bastion, one of the highest in Sardinia, still rears its proud 
mass many metres into the air. 

The Nuraghe of s'Aspru is of exceptional importance, if for nothing 
else, because typologically it illustrates so strikingly the organic process of 
addition of later to earlier elements of construction, which in turn pointed the 
way to systematic architectural complexes all of a piece, like the Nuraghe 
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of Voes. The Nuraghi of Arile, s’Aspru, and Voes represent respectively so 
many phases in the process of organic architectural development, but they 
do so typologically, not chronologically. The Nuraghe of Voes for all we 
know to the contrary may not bea whit later than that of s’Aspru, or 
s Aspru thanthe simple tower of Arile. Indeed, the commodious archi- 
tectural simplicity of the Nuraghe of Arile may be a sign that it is, if 
anything, later than the other two. 


Nuraghe Aiga near Abbasanta. 


This fine Nuraghe is situated in level, partly woodland and partly 
pastoral country, at a distance of an hour and a quarter to the north- 
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Fic. 3.—NURAGHE AIGA (PLAN AND SECTION). 


west of Abbasanta. The immediate environment of the Nuraghe 15 
over-grown with ivy, laurel, briar, and other scrub. To the northwards 
the surface rises gradually so as partly to conceal the Icvel country 
between there and Macomer. In all other directions the landscape is 
surrounded by a panorama of distant mountains except to the south- 
west in the direction of Oristano. 

The Nuraghe, as seen from the Plan (Fig. 3, is strategically ot 
interesting design. Its portentous bastions and outworks may well go 
to show that the neighbouring Lord of Losa did not have it all his own 


way over the wide plateau. At first sight one is apt to be in doubt 
If 
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whether the bastions and outworks are not a later addition, as in 
the case of Nuraghe s’Aspru and of Nuraghe Losa itself. But they 
are inclusive of the central cella, not an external addition on one side 
as at sAspru. The whole has thus a more organic appearance than 
either s’Aspru or Losa, but much less so than Nuraghe Voes, with its 
consistent unity of construction. On the whole, until some clearing 
through excavation permits a more definite answer, we must content 
ourselves with the conjecture that the cutworks may be a later addition 
following on that menace to local peace represented by the great new 
building operations at Losa. 

«As seen from Section AA two central cellas one above the other are 
preserved intact. Both cellas are of simple normal plan. There is, how- 
ever, one peculiarity: the lower cella has not the usual niche to the right 
in the entrance corridor. Instead of that there is a deep niche above the 
entrance with an interval between the covering slabs of the lintel from 
which hostile persons entering below could be effectively attacked. 

The upper cella repeats the plan of the lower with the same normal 
arrangement of niches and a window looking S.S.E. The wide outwork 
platform in front was probably calculated to have its own strategic 
advantages. The material of construction is the volcanic ‘limestone’ 
which is so comman in the whole of the Abbasanta plateau. 


The Nuraghe Fortress of Nossiu near Paulilatino. 


In view of the dominating importance attained by Nuraghi like that 
of Voes or s’Aspru or Aiga over wide tracts of country one is bound to 
wonder whether the folk of the prehistoric town-ships ever came into 
collision with the local over-lords. 

Considerations of this kind are apt to be awakened by strategic 
arrangements like that of Nossiu shown in Fig. 4. 

This curious fort is situated about thirty-five minutes north of 
Paulilatino and an equal distance to the left of the high road from 
Paulilatino to Abbasanta. [{ lics in the midst of the level, only slightly 
undulating plateau country of volcanic origin, partly bush-land or prairie 
thicket, partly meadow-land, field, and forest, which extends all the way 
from Dualche in the north-east to Bauladu south-westward towards the 
lowland plain of Oristano., 

The immediate environment of this singular monument is a labyrin- 
thine maze of sunny meadow, darkling thicket and shadowy woodland. 
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Dreamy distant vistas allure the eye, and if one is not quite certain of one’s 
orientation all the time it is much more easy to get to the spot with a guide 


than to get away from it without one. 


ΖΞ 
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FIG, 4.—NURAGHE Fortrrss OF Nossiv. 


The whole locality is heaped with stones which group themselves 


together in cairns here and there in a way which makes one suspect at 
H 2 
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once the presence of a Nuraghe town. In the midst of this wilderness of 
stones and lost as it were in an opening of the mazy thicket country lies 
concealed the long forgotten towered fortress of which we speak. 

As is evident from the Ground Plan shown in Fig. 4, what we have 
here is not a Nuraghe in the ordinary sense of the name but a strongly 
fortified quadrangular citadel of irregular rhomboidal shape, with a massive 
round tower at cach corner. The centre of the whole in this case is not 
the main ground floor beehive chamber which forms the true heart of 
every Nuraghe, but an open square or quadrangle with strong walls 
resembling a military barrack. The strong towers at the corners again 
are as much reminiscent of the Nuraghe huts of any village as they 
are of the bastions of a Nuraghe. These four towers are entered from 
within the quadrangle and each wall of that has a narrow doorway 
of communication from without. The convenience of a doorway on every 
side was meant to facilitate the hasty retreat of the inhabitants into the 
citadel from all quarters of the surrounding town in case of sudden need. 
It willbe observed that in each instance the doorway is not placed halfway 
along the wall to which it belongs but within convenient reach of one 
of the towers and to the right of the tower, looking outwards towards an 
approaching enemy. The object of this location and distribution of the 
doorways was to secure advantage of the enemy's shieldless and exposed 
right side on any attempt to enter the citadel by force. 

It will be noticed that outside the west wall of the building are indicated 
the probable remains of a sccond strong wall with a bastion at either 
end masking the corresponding towers of the fortress on this side. This 
second wall is very apparently a later addition. It will further be observed 
that towards the north limit of the quadrangle are traced the outlines of two 
Nuraghe huts, and to judge by certain indications there may have been 
others within the area. .\t any rate there is sufficient space within the 
enclosure to harbour many women and children of the town, and it is 
probable that the protection of these in times of danger was the chief 
function of our citadel. 

So far as we know as yet there was no Nurache castle at all about 
to which the town could be regarded as subjected. 

Can we go the length then of conjecturing that in the Bronze Age 
of Sardinia there were villages and townships which were not under the 
tutelaze of the local chicfs of the Nuraghi? In that case a citadel like 
that of Nossiu would have been a very natural means of self-defence 
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against the incursions of neighbouring local chicfs, We must not forget 
that little more than half an hour away to the north-eastward ruled 
the potent lord of Losa, whose great Nuraghe castle with its massive 
bastions and outworks, is a prominent feature in the landscape for many 
miles around. 

The rise to domination over whole wide regions of Nuraghi like those 
of Voes, s’Aspru, and Losa affords food for reflection. Such domination 
could hardly have been .established without considerable repression of 
opposition on the part of local chieftains. Could the chief of Losa, it may 
be asked, ever have risen to such power in the land as is reflected in the 
mighty additions to his castle, with no harm whatever to other local 
chieftains ? It may have been part of the cunning policy of the lords of 
Losa to bring the neighbouring townships under their direct sway. And 
could this ever have been done expeditiously except at the expense of the 
independent local chieftains ? But to deprive a township of its natural head, 
even under primitive conditions, is to sow the first seeds of future revolt 
and the attainment of communal independence. It is the attainment if not 
the primitive possession of such independence that would best explain the 
phenomena presented by townships with citadels of a civic character like 
that of Nossiu of which we have been speaking. 


The vock-cut Dolinen Tomb of Maone near Benetutti. 


The monument we have last described has taken us away from our 
original sphere of explorations and the actual order of discovery. 

We now return to Nule on the verge of the Bitti upland towards 
Benetutti. From Nule one descends towards Benetutti by a precipitous 
gorge of massive granite boulders either by the steep bridle path or along 
the winding carriage road. Some little distance below the village one 
leaves the high road and skirts along the left flank of the gorge by a 
narrow footpath. The path begins to leave the gorge behind. winds in 
and out among the boulders, ascends somewhat across a sort of saddle, and 
then descends into different country. Steep pasture land or meadowy knolls 
and hollows alternate here with coppices and woodland on the bouldery 
heights. 

On a sunny knoll with bushes of lentisk and wild olive one leaves upon 
one’s right the much ruined Giant's Tomb of Scorra Voces. Away in the 
distance still further to the right across the saddle and lost on its gigantic 
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mass of granite boulders stands the Nuraghe of Sisine commanding the 
gorge and having within its ken the verge of the upland towards Nule 
as well as the lowland country as far as Nuraghe s’Aspru and the plain of 
Siana beyond. Descending still along a spur of the foot-hills among the 
rounded knolls one skirts the south slope of one of these. Here at a 
distance of only about twenty minutes south of Benetutti we are shown, 
peeping out from a thick growth of lentisk, the rock-cut dolmen tomb 
of Maone shown in Pi. IIL. Fig. 2. 

The tomb was of a singular and very interesting character. The 
description of the tomb given at Nule and of the great slab that covered it 
had Ied me to expect a monument of the dolmen type. In reality it turned 
out to be neither properly speaking a dolmen nor a rock-cut tomb but a 
curious combination of both. 

What we sce in the picture is a large cover-slab showing a grotto-like 
interval below it. A great cover-slab of this kind is a feature of every 
dolmen. In the case of a dolmen tomb this cover-slab forms the roof of a 
small rectangular (sometimes roughly elliptical) chamber, whose walls 
usually consist of upright slabs planted in the ground, on which the 
cover-slab of the roof is supported. In the best constructed dolmens of 
advanced type the walls consist of four of these vertical slabs, one shorter 
one at either end and a larger one at either side. Several dolmens of this 
advanced kind are known in the neighbouring island of Corsica. The 
range of these ideally constructed dolmens is a very wide one not only in 
Europe but in North Africa and in Asia as far afield as the Deccan in 
India. More usually, however, the sides consist not of one but of a series 
of such slabs. Of this more ordinary kind a beautiful example is that at 
Fontanaccia in South Corsica, shown in Pl. IV. Fig. 12 

At first sight our tomb of Maone looks like such a dolmen as the 
Corsican one half buried in the carth. On going inside, however, and on 
closer inspection we find that the tomb, instead of being a cella with 
vertical slabs, is partly hewn into the sloping rock, partly built up above 
with rough coursed masonry, on the top of which rests the cover-slab. 
This curious hybrid method of construction comes out very clearly in the 
Section of the tomb shown in Fig.5. The masonry whose function it is to 
support the cover-slab extends in front and behind beyond the rock-cut 
part of the tomb. 


1 After ΔΙΌ Ποῖ, Mouvee, chives des Missions δα πες itt, PL XT ας 
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This rock-cut part of the chamber itself, however, is rectangular in 
shape. as appears from the Ground Plan (Fig. 5). Indeed, if we conceived a 
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dolmen tomb as being hewn entirely into a face of rock instead of being 
built with slabs we should have a true rectangular chamber tomb. Of such 
chamber tombs there are many examples in Sardinia. These go under the 
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popular name of Domus de Gianas and will receive some illustration 
presently. 

Our tomb of Maone has, in front of the cella and at a higher level, a 
small chamber narrowing towards the entrance which is not entirely 
covered by the roof slab. This feature is absent in the true dolmen, but 
an antecella of which it seems to be reminiscent is usually present in the 
rock-cut chamber tomb. The little antecella in its turn introduces the 
necessity for a second cover-slab above in front in contradiction again with 
the true character of the dolmen type of tomb. This slab is not now in 


position, but it may be the one lying in front of the tomb and shown in 
the illustrations. 


The vock-cut Chamber Tomb of s Abba Bogada near Ovodda. 


A quaint (and rather droll) example of a rock-cut chamber tomb of 
the kind referred to is that of s’Abba Bogada near Ovodda shown in 
Pl. IV. Fig. 2. The Plan and Section will be found in Fig. 14 (below). 
It lies on a bare slope with moor and boulders at a distance of three- 
quarters of an hour to the east of Ovodda. The entrance to the tomb, 
hewn out of an cnormous mass of granite boulder, appears below in the 
picture. This entrance is like a sort of shallow porch to the tomb. In 
the back wall of it is a narrower rectangular opening into the cella of the 
tomb behind. This cella is usually rectangular in shape and wider than it 
is deep. In the present case, however, the cella is quite irregular in shape 
as if the hewer had been prevented from carrying out the normal plan by 
the unexpected occurrence of fissures in the rock. The entrance to such a 
tomb would have been masked by a slab fitting into it like a door. The 
narrower rectangular aperture at the back of this entrance reminds one of 
the portal hole which is so characteristic a feature of the Tombs of the 
Giants. 

The monster-like finish to the tomb above looks like a sort of 
arotesque by-play of the fairies or Gianas but 15 really the work of nature 
helping out the men of eld with wilder fancies of her own. 


The Dolmen of Su Coveccu. 


Returning now from this digression to the tomb of Maone the features 
that really interested us in its case were those in which it differed from a 
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truce rock-cut chamber tomb like that described. Its cover-slab we found 
to be a true dolmenic characteristic and it in particular afforded hope that 
monuments of the dolmen type would turn up elsewhere in out of the way 
corners of Sardinia. As we shall see this was not a hope that failed. 

Crossing the plain of Campo di Siana towards the west and ascending 
gradually among the foot-hills one arrives in less than three hours at the 
village of Bultei. Behind the village is a great barrier of mountains called 
locally the Monte. On the other side of that is primeval forest descending 
to pleasant valleys. Between two of these valleys is a sunny meadow, 
with great ilex and cork trees, called Sas Prigionas. 

We ascend into the meadow from a dell of the forest on the south- 
east side near where to the left appears a small mass of boulders on a 
knoll with trees. We pass the boulders, and wonder whether they are 
natural. We cross the meadow in the same direction past some enormous 
cork trees towards what we were really brought to see: the Giants’ Tombs 
of Sas Prigionas. 

While busy there a passing shepherd who from curiosity had paused to 
see what we were after casually remarked: “There,” pointing to the 
boulders we had passed, “is another tomb.” We went at once to see. It 
was a dolmen ! 

The dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu lies less than a minute away, across 
the meadow, from the Giants’ Tombs of Sas Prigionas we had just left. The 
tomb is situated on a rounded knoll (that already mentioned) sloping 
gradually on all sides towards the meadow of cork trees except to south- 
east and south, where it is thickly shaded with trees and where the fall 
towards the bottom of the lovely wooded valley of Sa Figu is rapid and 
sometimes precipitous. To the east is the forest country of the mountains 
we had descended on our way. 

To the westward the valley of Sa Figu, merging with that of 
Sa Menta which bounds our meadow on the other side, becomes ever more 
gentle and idyllic towards the west, while beyond are distant vistas as far 
as the uplands of Bonorva and Toralba. 

Three minutes to the westward lies the ruined Nuraghe of Sa Figu 
with its thick covering of tall ilex trees. 

Owing to the deep shade on the south side it was impossible to get a 
good photograph of the tomb. It has thus been all the more fortunate 
that Mr. F. G. Newton, who accompanied me, was able to make careful 
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plans and sections of the monument. Fig. 6 (above) gives the Ground 
Plan of the tomb. 

From this ground plan it is clear that what we have before us is a very 
advanced type of dolmen. It is larger than the rectangular variety current 
in Corsica, which was illustrated in PL IV. Fig. 1. Itis in fact a dolmen 
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on the point of becoming elongated into a so-called Tomba di Gigante. 
It is thus a transitional type and in this consists its exceptional interest. 
The tomb is fairly well preserved but the enormous cover-slab in granite is 
broken in two in a direction corresponding to the axis of the cella. This 
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is said by a local shepherd, Giovanni Pietro Mameli, to have been the work 
of lightning in a thunderstorm which occurred ten years ago. 

The tomb has evidently been ransacked more than once by treasure- 
hunters and these are responsible for the ruin about the entrance and for 
the removal of the portal slab. The cella itself is in good condition and 
the orthostatic slabs of its right and left walls, as well as the back slab, are 
more or less in their position. These supported the great cover-slab. The 
middle slab of the left hand wall of the cella is missing. 

Behind are the foundation remains of an apse-like wall of enclosure. 
This, conceived as continued along towards the front on either side of the 
walls of the cella, is, as we shall see, a characteristic feature of the so- 
called Tombs of the Giants. 

But here we must be on our guard. The feature in question is not an 
intrusion on the dolmen traccable to collusion with the architectural 
construction of the Tomba di Gigante, conceived as an alien type of tomb, 
but an intrinsic element in its structure which occurs in environments 
where the Tombs of the Giants do not exist. In one case of a true 
dolmen known to me in North Corsica the wall of enclosure in question in 
coursed masonry is clearly present in circumstances which absolutely 
exclude any such collusion. Thus we have rather to conccive the process 
of architectural development as one in which the wall of enclosure 
referred to was a feature of the dolmen at a period when in Sardinia 
there were not as yet any Tombe di Gigante. And when in course 
of time the Tomba di Gigante cmerged as a result of the gradual 
elongation towards the front of a simple dolmen cella the wall of enclosure 
lengthened naturally with the cella itself. 

The dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu shows this process of elongation in 
its very beginning. Unless the cover-slab is really broken away at its 
east end, a sccond slab is needed here to cover the front part of the cella. 
This second cover-slab is never present in a pure type of dolmen like 
those of Corsica. 

Fig. 6 AA, gives a Long Section of the tomb from west to east, with 
an indication in dotted lines of the amount required to be added to enable 
the roof-slab to cover the whole cella. 

Fig. 6, BB is a Cross Section taken near the back and showing the 
orthostatic back slab, the right and left cella slabs next it, and the cover- 
slab above in their relation to each other. 
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The cover-slab and the back slab of the cella are of granite. The 
other slabs in position are of a red-brown stone called locally ‘ pietra di 
cantone, which looks like granite altered in consistency through volcanic 
action. 

The tomb is orientated towards the east and this is an orientation for 
which the dolmen type of sepulchre in different parts of the Mediterranean 
including Corsica may be said to have a preference. 


The Tombs of the Giants of Sas Prigionas. 


With the experience gained at the dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu let us 
now return across the meadow to the Giants’ Tombs of Sas Prigionas. 
The tombs are situated on a low knoll called Sas Prigionas on the north 
verge of the meadow towards the valley of Sa Menta. Part of this knoll 
with the artificial mound marking the larger of the two tombs appears in 
Pl. V. Fig. 1 looking north-west. A prominent feature here is the high slab 
to the left in the picture which formed the end slab of the left wing of the 
frontal semicircle. The frontal semicircle in question forms a characteristic 
element in the structure of these tombs of which I shall speak later. Pl. 
V. Fig. 2 gives a view of the tomb looking east. The aperture in front 
to the left is a later entrance into the back of the cella made probably 
by the treasure hunters and now used as a convenient doorway into the 
tomb which sometimes serves as a pig-sty, sometimes as a shelter of the 
shepherds from the storm. The tomb so far as can be seen is entirely built 
of the red-brown stone of the district called ‘pietra di cantone.” The 
orientation of the front is towards the east south-east. 

The arrangement of the tomb will be best understood by reference to 
the Ground Plan shown in Vig. 7 ‘left above). Here if we take into account 
only the cella and its wall of enclosure with the apse-like arrangement behind 
we cannot but be struck by the strong resemblance to the simpler dolmen 
tomb of Su Coveccu we have just Ieft It is in short the tomb of Su 
Coveccu over again in an enlarged edition, with its cella and wall of 
enclosure very much elongated and with a whole series of cover-slabs, 
instead of the single cover-slab of the dolmen. If we conceived the 
dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu as a family sepulchre used for repeated 
burials extending over several gencrations, we could easily imagine the 
necessity for the gradual lengthening of its cella in one direction in such a 
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way as to produce a type of monument quite like the Giant’s Tomb of Sas 
Prigionas, This was what actually took place. And accordingly the 
dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu represents typologically a very early phase in 
the organic process of architectural development by which the primitive 
dolmen type of sepulchre became gradually transformed in Sardinia into 
the Tomba di Gigante. 


But at Sas Prigionas we have the process of transformation already 
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at a very advanced stage in development. Not only is there the 
extraordinary multiplication of the cover-slabs necessitated through the 
lengthening of the tomb but we have besides a very interesting trans- 
formation in the construction of the cella itself. 

At the stage in development represented by the dolmen tomb of 
Su Coveccu the walls of the cella, as we have seen, are constructed by 
means of slabs fixed vertically in position and on these the cover-slab 
or system of cover-slabs rests directly. By the time to which the great 
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tomb of Sas Prigionas belongs, the cover-slabs no longer rest on the 
orthostatic slabs of the cella but on an intervening structure of coursed 
masonry. This arrangement will be best understood by reference to the 
internal Long Section AA of the cella shown in the right division 
of Fig. 7. Here in a long row appear below the tall orthostatic slabs 
of dolmenic origin which form the lowest course in the internal con- 
struction of our now transformed cella. On these rest two lines, with a 
partial third row within the entrance of rough coursed masonry, It will 
be observed that each succeeding course is shallower than the one below it. 

Further, however, this coursed masonry itself does not have its faces 
vertical but splayed in such a way that the two walls of the cella approach 
each other above on the principle of the so-called false arch. This comes 
out very clearly in the Cross Section BB shown below to the right ‘in Fig. 
7). Through this method of construction a double advantage is gained. 
The cella is increased in height and the narrowing of the cella upwards by 
reducing the internal width obviates the necessity for the wide span 
of cover-slab involved by the old dolmen tradition in the construction of 
these tombs. 

A. characteristic feature in the construction of the cella taken as a 
whole is the wall of enclosure with its apse-like curve behind. And 
this we saw reason for regarding simply as an elongation, together with 
the cella, of a feature that was already present in the construction of the 
dolmen, as, indecd, the example of the neighbouring dolmen tomb of 
Su Coveccu showed. 

In the case of many of these tombs all that now remains of this wall 
of enclosure is a row usually of orthostatic slabs planted upright in the 
ground and emerging above the surface, and it is often assumed that this 
is all there ever was. Indeed, the function of this wall of enclosure is 
usually taken to have been merely to hold in the tumulus or mound 
of earth that is assumed originally to have covered the whole cella of the 
tomb. 

What then was our surprise at Sas Prigionas to find that this was by 
no means the case. Here on going round behind we found that the apse 
on the north side still showed in position parts of three courses of rouzh 
ashlar masonry with a gradual domed curve away above towards the top 
of the cella as well as round towards the north side. This masonry 
appears in PI. VI. Fig. 1, partly covered with a mass of prickly scrub. 
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After the curve behind is passed the ashlar masonry of the lowest 
course of the apse gives place to orthostatic slab construction on the 
north side. In this case again it could be seen that this lowest course was 
surmounted by some kind of masonry above. The tangle of prickly scrub, 
however, is here so dense that it was only with very great difficulty 
and much zeal on the part of Mr. Newton that we were able to get out the 
details of the whole. The result appears in the North Side Elevation 
shown in Fig. 7. Here to the right is the ashlar construction of the apse 
referred to already and shown in Pl. VI. Fig. τ. This, after a short 
interval in which the masonry is apparently missing, gives place left-wards 
to a lowest course of irregular orthostatic slabs. These, however, do 
not stand quite upright but have an inclination inwards corresponding 
to that observable in the ashlar construction at the end. This lowest 
course again has fitting on to it above a compact layer of polygonal slabs 
of different shapes and sizes. These all fit on to each other and curving 
away go right up to the top, where they joined on to the similar casing 
of the off side of the cella in the manner shown in the Cross Section BB. 

From this cross section is best understood the way in which the cella 
is masked by this covering of slabs. This covering is dotted in to indicate 
what is missing on the other side of the cella. The interval between the 
outside covering and the cella was filled up with rubble construction 
solidified by means of clay mortar. 

The external appearance of the cella as a whole as seen in the north 
elevation and in the long section resembles that of an inverted boat. 
And here we are reminded that it was owing to a similar keel-like 
appearance that the Naveta tombs of the Balearic Isles, with their 
analogous external construction, reccived their name.t In the Balearic 
sepulchral monuments referred to the lowest course, which is usually much 
taller than the ones above it, keeps up an external semblance to the 
orthostatic slabs of dolmen tradition, but the whole upper structure which 
masks the cella is already entirely in coursed masonry. As the Giant's 
Tomb of Sas Prigionas also turns out to have the coursed masonry 
represented in the external construction of its apse, as well as in the cella, 
the difference referred to can hardly be regarded as an essential one. 
Thus the Tombe di Gigante of Sardinia turn out to have an affinity in 


1 Compare Bezzenberger. © Vorgeschichtliche Bauwerke der Balearen” in ΖΔ ὦ, th Ett. 
1907, 626, Figs. 63-66. See also J non, vol. al. fise. 3, pp. 22-3 of reprint. 
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construction with the Naveta tombs of the Balearic Isles which, as the 
important example of Sas Prigionas shows us, goes much deeper than 
mere external resemblance. 

Can we go a step further and say that the affinity in construction 
is to be traced back to a common origin in the dolmen type of tomb? 
We have already seen that the wall of enclosure was, with other features, 
a bond in common between our tomb and the dolmen sepuichre of 
Su Coveccu. The question now then is whether already at the stage of 
development represented by the dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu the wall of 
enclosure of which there is evidence there really masked the whole of the 
cella, as was the case with the Giant’s Tomb of Sas Prigionas, 

But the Tombe di Gigante have one very characteristic feature which, 
so far as my own experience hitherto goes, is not present in the case of the 
dolmens of Sardinia, and is likewise absent in the Naveta tombs of the 
Balearic Isles, though elsewhere in West Europe its occurrence has a 
range which extends from Spain in the south to England, Ireland, and 
Scotland in the north. 

This is the frontal semicircle arrangement shown in the Ground Plan 
(Fig. 7, Its structure consists essentially in a prolongation outside, to 
right and left, of the cella wall and the parallel wall of enclosure on either 
side in such a way as to sweep round in the form of a concave curving 
wing flanking the entrance on both hands. The ends of these wings are 
finished off by means of a transverse orthostatic slab. The appearance of 
the whole as it looks to one approaching the entrance to the tomb will best 
be realized by reference to the restored Front Elevation shown in Fig. 7. 
Here on either side of the small portal hole which communicates with the 
cella within is the curving row of orthostatic slabs which form the lowest 
course, in front as behind, of the frontal semicircle. The remaining 
construction above this in front and behind, which is almost entirely 
missing in the present case, has to be conjectured from analogies elsewhere 
as consisting of rough coursed masonry curved away towards the top, 
front, and back in a manner analogous to that of the wall of enclosure of 
the cella. 

The transverse end slab of the left wing of the frontal semicircle is 
in position ; that of the right wing is missing. 

The portal hole, in the centre of the frontal semicircle, into the cella 
and lying in the axis of that, is a characteristic feature of these tombs 
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which is never absent. It is a traditional inheritance from the dolmen 
which in one form or another exhibits this opening over a wide area of 
distribution in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

What then was our surprise in exploring the interior of the cella to 
find at the east or entrance end of the north wall of this a second aperture 
forming a feature of the tomb such as we had never seen anywhere before 
in Sardinia. This aperture as it appeared to us from the interior of the 
cella is best understood by reference to the Long Section AA shown in 
Fig. 7. As the ground plan shows, the aperture in question goes out 
transversely across the interval between the cella wall and the north wall 
of enclosure in such a way as just to clear the end of this at the point 
at which it curves away round to form the back wall of the right wing of 
the frontal semicircle. The aperture, which narrows outwards, is masked 
externally by the first back slab of the frontal semicircle at this point in 
such a way that, looked at from the outside, its presence could not be 
suspected. 

In presence of this curious secret entrance we may perhaps assume 
that the small portal hole in front may have been used for ritual obser- 
vances by the family to whom the tomb belonged, assembled to commem- 
orate the dead with feasts in the area of the frontal semicircle. In that 
case access to the tomb at times of burial may have been for a long time 
through simple removal of one of the cover-slabs above. And it is only in 
course of time, as the external construction of such tombs became more 
and more massive and the cella narrowed more and more above, that we 
can conceive the invention of a device for concealment like the masked 
entrance we have just described. 


Sas Prigtonas: Giants Tomb, No. 2. 


In front of the right wing of the tomb we have just described is a 
second Tomba di Gigante of smaller size and not nearly so well preserved 
as the other. The Ground Plan of this is shown in Fig. 7. 

The cella walls of the tomb so far as visible are in coursed masonry. 
All the cover-slabs of this are gone. The front orthostatic slabs of the 
frontal semicircle are in position. The back ones, except some of those of 
the left wing, have been removed. Of the wall of enclosure nothing is 
visible except a row of slabs to the right of the cella. 
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The tomb is constructed in the same red-brown local stone as the 
other. The orientation is somewhat more towards the south-east. 

This tomb has to be regarded as belonging to the same family or to 
the same kin as the larger tomb. It is possibly of somewhat later date and 
may have been built to supplement the other. 


The Nuraghe of Ludosu. 


In a paper read at the British School in the spring of 1908 and 
since published in dwsonéa, vol. iii. pp. 18-48 I have somewhat in detail 
gone into the question of the relation of the Tombs of the Giants to the 
Nuraghi of Sardinia. I on that occasion sought to make the conclusion 
seem reasonable that the so-called Tombs of the Giants were really the 
great family mausolea of the local chiefs who inhabited the Nuraghi and 
ruled over the Nuraghi villages. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the fact that just two 
minutes to west-north-westward of the tombs of Sas Prigionas is a great 
barrier of red-brown rock stretching south into the meadow. Into this 
were built the strong foundations of the Nuraghe of Ludosu. The Nuraghe 
is much ruined and nothing at all is visible of it now from the standpoint 
of the tombs. One would indeed never suspect its existence did one not 
get round to the opposite side of the rock barrier and sce remains of the 
lowest courses of the circular chamber fitted into the massive boulders. 


The Giants’ Tombs of Gorouna. 


Goronna is a level wooded hill half an hour distant westward of 
Paulilatino. The hill is just high enough to have commanded once 
upon a time the mazy plateau country of coppiccs and meadow, but 
it is thickly wooded now with wild oak and olive and a dense undergrowth 
of luxurious lentisk and other scrub. Great boulders of the local volcanic 
stone show out among the lentisk thickets and the solemn shadows 
of the woods give the place a wild and sequestered appearance with the 
level mazy country of the plateau only appearing in distant vistas. 
There is a sort of local spring in autumn that lingers about the spot, 
and the sylvan glades, green once again, are now gay with golden 
buttercups, tall Sardinian daisies, and other blossoms that love sequestered 
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nooks. The deep shadows of the woodland, the thickset coppices that 
screen the view, the touch of local spring, all help to give the spot an air 
of haunted seclusion all its own. 

In this sequestered spot, so grand and yet so lonely in its aloofness, 
lie side by side the two great Giants’ Tombs of Goronna. In all the 
wide mazes of the level woodland country there is no spot like this 
and no tombs like these. 

Pl. VI. Fig. 2 gives a view of the front of the southern, the more 
important, of the two tombs looking west.1 In the centre is the great 
portal slab, broken off above, and with the characteristic portal hole, 
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Fic. 8.—Goronna (PLAN OF SITE). 


communicating with the cella, in the middle below. Right and left are 
remains of the upright slabs which formed the lowest course of the frontal 
semicircle. Pl. VII. Fig. 1 gives a view of the remains of the cclla from 
behind looking north-east. 

The appearance of the remains as a whole will be best understood by 
reference to the Plan of the site (Fig. 8) and the detailed Plans and 
Sections (Figs. 9, 10). The monument has been sadly ruined and a great 
gap in the south side betrays the work of the treasure hunters. The lower 
half of the portal slab is still in position. It has the usual panelling in 
relief. Its appearance will be best understood by reference to the lront 


+ Compare Pinza in Wonsmente der Lincet, xi. (1901), pp. 258-9, Fig. 135 3 also PI NIN. ας 
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Elevation. All the ccver-slabs of the cella are gone except one near the 
front end. The right and left walls of the cella, in very tall orthostatic 
slabs helped out above with rough coursed masonry slightly splayed 
inwards, are traceable all along. Of the frontal semicircle and the wall of 
enclosure only the foundation courses are preserved with gaps here 


and there. 
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The tomb with its imposing portal slab all in one piece, its long 
cella, and its massive orthostatic and cover-slabs must have been an 
imposing monument when its great kecl-like mask of polygonal slabs 
or blocks was still intact. 

Most lamentable of all has been the injury to the great portal slab. 
This was smashed above to get at the treasure supposed to be hermetically 
sealed within by means of a cement that according to local tradition could 
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not be distinguished from the original volcanic stone. Hence the necessity 
to destroy the whole piecemeal to get at the treasure! 

The second (northern) tomb at Goronna is a twin brother to the other. 
It is of somewhat smaller size but still of grandiose proportions. It lies 
almost alongside of the other a little to north of that and somewhat more 
towards the front as one approaches the tombs from the east. The relation 
of the two tombs to each other will be best understood by reference to the 
general Plan of the site shown in Fig. 8. 

The work of destruction here has been even more grievous than in the 
case of the other tomb. The great 


portal slab with its panels in relicf has “=r 
been entirely smashed to pieces, which 2% 
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cover of the tomb. The front part of Ἐ 
the cella is gone. The rest as seen in 
Section AA is fairly well preserved. A 
little less than two-thirds of the cella 


walls, reckoning from the front, is in tall 
orthostatic slabs helped out above with Brena 


rough coursed masonry. So far as ap- me ee 

parent above ground the back part ofthe Fic. 10.—Goroxny Noxinrry Tenn). 
cella was entirely in coursed masonry 

with the exception of the orthostatic back slab. We may have here to do 
with an addition to the tomb and this would have been more easily added 
behind than in front. Two of the cover-slabs about the middle of the 
cella are in position but lurching. The great size and wide span of these 
taken in connection with the tallness of the orthostatic slabs in the cella 
represents, in the case of both tombs, a strong reminiscence of dolmen 
construction. Yet notwithstanding these archaic features the grandiose 
style of the monumental portal slabs points to that great period of the Sar- 
dinian Bronze Age when the civilization of the Nuraghi was in its prime. 
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The Nuraghi of Goronna. 


In the case of two such important tombs as those of Goronna it was 
natural to look about for the corresponding Nuraghi to which the tombs 
could be taken as belonging. One such construction in very bad condition 
had attracted our attention as we were approaching the tombs from the 
east. The position of this is indicated on the general Plan of the site 
(below to the right) as occupying a sort of corner at the east edge of 
the hill. From this point the remains of a wall of circumvallation 
run in a north-westerly direction towards a second Nuraghe likewise of a 
simple but more irregular type. The wall of circumvallation runs on for 
some little distance further and then gets lost. 

It would be convenient for topographical reasons to assign our two 
tombs respcctively to these two Nuraghi, were it not for the simple and 
unimportant appearance of these in contrast with the grandiose and 
majestic proportions of the sepulchral monuments. The real proprietors 
of these may have lived near at hand in the level country which is studded 
all over with important Nuraghi. On the other hand the hill of Goronna 
has an exceptional strategic importance owing to its isolated character and 
its wide command of the level plateau country. The two Nuraghi have 
very apparently had their position chosen on purpose with a view to the 
widest possible outlook respectively to east, north, and west. They are 
thus cs:entially outlook towers and they must at any rate have belonged 
to the proprictors of the tombs, even if they were not the permanent 
residences of the two families. 


The Giants Tomb of Srighidanu near Bauladu. 


The Giant's Tomb of Srighidanu is situated in rough up and 
down pastoral country at a distance of about twenty minutes to ΝΟΥ, of 
the station of Bauladu. The locality is an out of the way hollow with 
wild olive trees about, with thickets of other scrub here and there showing 
grassy intervals between. 

The resemblance of the tomb (Plan and Elevation on Fig. 11) to that 
at Sas Prigionas previously described is apparent at a glance especially 
by reference to the Elevation. This shows remains of the same covering 
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mask of polygonal slabs as was characteristic at Sas Prigionas. The 
tomb as a whole is, however, better preserved than the other. All the 
cover-slabs are in position, though here and there are noticeable traces of 
reaccommodation to the recent use of the tomb asa pig-sty. The right 
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Fic. 11.—GIANT’s TOMB OF SRIGHIDANU. 


andileft and back walls of the cella are complete. The ground course for 
5°60 metres from the front consists of orthostatic slabs surmounted 
by false arch work for 3-4 courses. The remainder of the cella behind 
consists entirely of coursed masonry with sides approaching above, oncc 
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more on the principle of the false arch. Were there other evidence for it 
this alteration in the construction might favour the view that the back part 
of the tomb represents a later extension of the original plan. 

The resemblance of the covering mask to that at Sas Prigionas has 
been already referred to. The tomb at Srighidanu, however, has a feature 
which we did not notice at Sas Prigionas. This, as seen in the Elevation, 
is a sort of stylobate of which two courses of rough ashlar masonry are 
visible on the right hand side of the tomb. On this the polygonal work of 
the covering mask itself rests. As the ground rises on the left hand of the 
tomb it is probable that this feature did not exist on that side. The 
likelihood of this may appear from the Cross Section BB. 

The material of construction is a local sort of grey schist-like stone 
that seems to have undergone volcanic action, and hard perforated volcanic 
stone like that so common in the district is used to fill up interstices. 

The tomb is orientated south-south-east. 


The Giants Tomb of Muraguada near Bauladu, 


On the railway journcy from Vaulilatino to Bauladu, some distance 
before arriving at the latter station, one comes out upon a sort of saddle 
commanding the country to cast and west. On this saddle are the Nuraghe 
and the Giant’s Tomb of Muraguada. 

The Nuraghe which is but poorly preserved and has been partly cut 
into by the railway is on the right hand side on the west edge of the saddle 
just where that descends steeply into the valley. 

On the east side just on the left hand side of the line is a level space 
with a jumble of stones all about among the bushes. Among these are 
discernible the circles of Nuraghe huts. These are the poor remains of 
the Nuraghe village. 

Looking towards the south, beyond the Nuraghe village, one sees in a 
sort of open meadow space a characteristic mound covered with an over- 
growth of cactus and lentisk. This is the Giant's Tomb of Muraguada. 
A nearer view of this looking south-west is shown in PI. VIL. Vig. 2, 

The tomb is in exceptionally good condition. The frontal semicircle 
was in large volcanic blocks of coursed masonry and of this parts of four 
courses and a block of the fifth and topmost course are preserved. 
view of the front appears in PL VIIT. Pig. τ. 


A good 
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The construction of the frontal semicircle and the external facings of 
stone-work as well as the internal construction of the cella remind one 
strongly of the Giant’s Tomb at Sas Prigionas previously described. 
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What we have here is Sas Prigionas on a smaller scale but with a much 
better preserved frontal semicircle. 


The arrangement of the tomb as a whole thus requires no detailed 
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description here. It is best understood by reference to the Ground Plan, 
Section, and Elevations of Fig. 12. 

A general view of the locality looking northwards from the tomb 
towards the Nuraghe is shown in PI. VIII. Fig. 2. The mound of the 
Nuraghe is visible in the background towards the right just beyond 
the line where the telegraph posts indicate the railway. The thicket 
to the right of that again conceals the remains of the Nuraghe 
village. 

For all that would appear from the picture it might seem that there 
was no essential difference between the position chosen for the Nuraghe 
and that selected for the tomb. There is in reality a very great difference 
indeed. Thus if we start from the Nuraghe and try to keep in view 
its outlook to east and west we find that the chief points of vantage 
disappear one by one as we approach the tomb. For example, an 
important Nuraghe away down to eastward in the Pranu district, which 
is very distinctly visible from our Nuraghe, is already quite out of sight 
at the tomb. From the tomb again the important outlook westward 
down the Rio Bauvenu commanded by the Nuraghe entirely vanishes 
behind slightly rising ground quite near at hand. The tomb in its quiet 
meadow is indifferent to outlook and points of vantage and the one 
consideration kept in view is that it should be well within sight and reach 
of the Nuraghe to which it belongs. For the Nuraghe on the other hand 
outlook and points of vantage are everything. The considerations held 
in view are entirely of a strategic character. These strategic consider- 
ations would have no meaning whatever if, as some have held, the Nuraghi 
themselves were tombs. 

Were the Nuraghe of Muraguada a monument of ἃ sepulchral 
character we may be sure it would have been as indifferent to such 
strategic considerations as the tomb near by which belongs to it. In that 
case all real reasons would have vanished for placing it just where it is on 
the saddle. It is on the west edge of this so as to have the greatest 
control possible of that steep side. At the same time it is just at that 
point of the saddle where it can have the completest view down the valley 
to eastward without sacrificing its points of vantage on the west side. 
Considerations like these in the most varying circumstances have 
always some play or other wherever we have to do with a Nuraghe and, 
except by chance, are always as invariably absent in the case of tombs, 
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Through them the strategic character of the Nuraghi is placed in the 
clearest possible light! 


The vock-cut Giants Tomb of Alolafa. 


We cannot take leave of the Tombs of the Giants without illustrating 
yet another very curious monument of the same class. This is the 
rock-cut Giant’s Tomb of Molafd near Sassari shown in Pl. IX. Fig. 1 

The tomb is a few paces up the left side of a bare little limestone 
valley descending eastward to its exit just alongside of the station of 
Molafa. 

A glance at the picture will make it clear that what we have here 
is the frontal semicircle and portal of a Giant’s Tomb carved out of the 
face of the limestone rock instead of being built by hand. The wings 
right and left of the frontal semicircle and the portal in the centre with 
its curved gable above are faithfully reproduced. 

The essential difference in all this arrangement is that instead of the 
small portal hole below of the Tombs of the Giants we have here a high 
doorway, narrowing somewhat above like those of the Nuraghi, which 
must have been closed by a special slab of stone. This slab itself may have 
had the customary portal hole cut into its bottom. The greater size of 
doorway, has, however, been gained much more by deepening below than 
by heightening above. In the upper direction it stops short at the cross 
panel which forms the base of the gable. 

The appearance of the interior of the tomb will be best understood by 
reference to the Ground Plan (Fig. 13). Here on passing the short 
entrance corridor we have the interior widened into a rectangular cclla 
going lengthwise into the rock and arched above in a way which seems to 
imitate rather the exterior than the interior of a Giant’s Tomb.* 

On cither hand and behind is a low seat-like ledge and the long 
narrow rectangular interval which forms a sinking between the right and 
left Iedges is the feature of the cella which has the strongest remin- 

1 These considerations are discussed in some detail in my paper contributed to aasenda, ill. 
1908, 18-48. 

+ This tomb has been published Ly ΔΙ. Francois Préchac, We/anyes lL Arheolose ct @Histiwe, 
xavili. 163-5. For the sake of the Plans and Sections made by Mi. F. G. Newton 1 venture te 


call attention to the monument anew. 
® For this see the Cioss Section Bb. 
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iscence in plan of the interior of an ordinary fomba di Gigante. The slight 
bulging cut in the middle is a characteristic of many of these tombs. 

The relation of facade to cella is well brought out in the long 
Section AA. 

The special interest of this curious sepulchral monument consists in 
the following fact :—It is an adaptation to limestone country of a type of 
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tomb which is most at home in regicns of Sardinia where nature provides 
ready to the hand of the builders the great slabs which are so character- 
istic a feature in the construction of the Tombs of the Giants. The soft 
porous limestone which prevails in the whole region of Sassari yields no 
natural slabs of this kind. When worked again it breaks up so readily 
that no slabs of any size are conveniently obtainable from it. On the 
other hand it is as easily scooped out into subterranean chambers as it is 
difficult to plane away into slabs that would be satisfactory for construc- 
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tions requiring great resistance to pressure from above. Hence the 
adaptation to special circumstances presented to us by the rock-cut Giant's 
Tomb of Molafa. 

That indeed the tomb of Molafa is not singular of its kind in this 
limestone country is shown by the fact that near the next station of St. 
George on the same line to Alghero there is a second rock-cut Giant's 
Tomb which externally and so far as its facade is concerned is quite like 
the one at Molafa+ 

Internally, however, this tomb is of rounded shape and here we arc 
bound to suspect collusion with the circular type of chamber of the 
Nuraghi. Such collusion would only be natural in view of the intimate 
relation of the two sets of monuments to cach other.” 


The Dolmente Tomb of Perdalunga near dAustis. 


Throughout our explorations in Sardinia we always kept in mind the 
possibility of coming upon tombs of the dolmen type. None of these had 
as yet turned up in the plateau of Abbasanta, and accordingly with hope 
of better luck, we withdrew to the sequestered regions of the mountains 
about Austis towards Gennargentu. 

My own desire to try this mountain region had been strengthened by 
our previous good fortune in the clevated country of Sas Prigionas behind 
Bultei. Besides it is a usual experience to find that the remote pastoral 
uplands are kinder to early monuments of a simple type than the cultivated 
plains and lowlands, 

The village of Austis lies concealed in the mountain forests, and 
emerging from these on to the more pastoral uplands to left of the high 
road to Ovodda, one comes in half an hour to the site of Perdalunga shown 
in Pl. LX. Fig. 2. The hilly country that appears in the picture is covered 
with tall heather and bracken and there are everywhere about great 
thickets of arbutus and other scrub. The monument itself that we were 
shown here took us somewhat by surprise. The description by our guide. 
Giuseppe Sanna, of a great slab made us expect a dolmen and it was not 
that, though it looked very like one from the distance. What we saw on 
coming nearer seemed at first sight only the poorly preserved cella of an 


1 Pucchac, foc. cat. Fig. 12. - Compuce Préchac. eed. 164 5 
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ordinary Tomba di Gigante, and yet on closer inspection we found again 
that it was not that, What we had before us was really a very curious 
transitional type of tomb that had originally started as a dolmen and later 
on had been lengthened in one direction so as to look like the cella of a 
rudimentary Giant’s Tomb. 

The picture shows the tomb looking west along the cella to its back 
end. This is formed of a natural block of the local granite hewn away to 
a vertical face in front so as to form 
the back wall of the cella. This block 
is surmounted by the fragment of a 
large horizontal slab in granite which 
originally covered the whole of the 
back part of the cella) This back 
part of the cella was our dolmen, and 
it was as a dolmen that the tomb 
originally started its existence. 

This will become clear by refer- 
ence to the Ground Plan and Sections 
shown in Fig. 14 (above). In the 
ground plan appear the massive block 
that forms the back of the cella and 
above this the fragment of the great 
cover-slab. On each side are two 
orthostatic slabs which form the right 

and left walls of asimple cella. Then 
Fic. 14-—DoiMesic Tomb OF PERDALUNGA come, separated from each other, the 
ΘΈΑΣ πος a error fragments of an orthostatic slab which 
went right across and closed the 
original cella on the east side. Traces of a straight vertical cutting 


in its lower half shown in Section BB would indicate the presence of the 
usual portal hole through this entrance slab. There can be hardly 
any doubt that we have here the tomb in its original dolmen form and 
that the great cover-slab originally came as far as the entrance slab, 
as indicated in Section AA. The next section of the tomb is wider on 
the south side and this widening would indicate a later dolmen burial 


1 The name of Perda Lunga applied to the tomb must be connected with a ume when the 
great cover-slab was still intact. 
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orientated north-south. This widening is represented by two upright slabs 
on the south side. From this point eastwards in the direction of the 
front the cella narrows to somewhat less than its original width at the 
back end. This narrowed part may again indicate a later addition. 

With the exception of the fragment, still in position, of the dolmen 
cover-slab at the back end of the tomb, all the cover-slabs have 
disappeared. Of the wall of enclosure there are only obscure remains 
of foundation on the right hand side towards the front. There is no trace 
of a frontal semicircle, and considering the very archaic character of the 
tomb it is probable there never was one. It will also be remembered that 
the dolmen tomb at Sas Prigionas showed no trace of a frontal semicircle. 
Our tomb also started its existence as a dolmen, and as this was 
apparently added to piecemeal at a later time it is difficult to conceive the 
presence, even in a rudimentary form, of frontal wings, whose position 
would have had to be shifted again and again. 

Outside the dolmen part of the tomb there is no certain indication 
now on the surface of a wall of enclosure, but as that is present in the case 
of the dolmen of Su Coveccu at Sas Prigionas, and elsewhere in the 


Mediterranean, as in Corsica, it is safer to assume that this has disappeared 
in the present case. 


The Dolmen of 8 Enna sa Vacca. 


After a heavy rainstorm at Sarule the good luck we had had at 
Perdalunga began te smile again upon us at Olzai with the tranquillizing 
sunbeams of a true St. Martin’s summer. 

Austis, Ovodda, and Gavoi: these are the sequestered villages of the 
forest and the mountains. Sarule on its airy slope has a wide-eyed vision 
westward once again upon the great plateau of Abbasanta as far as the 
Nuraghe of Santa Barbara and Macomer. Olzai lies quietly low at the 
foot of the mountains in a land of pastoral valleys with only glimpses of 
the wider west and a grand barrier of jagged mountains to the south. 

In this pleasant valley country three hours distant westward from 
Olzai is the scene shown in the picture of Pl. X. Fig. 1, and the Dolmen of 
s’Enna sa Vacca. 

At Olzai we had had the good luck to fall in with the communal 
seeretary and the village curate, and it was they who told us of this 
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monument describing it in language which, with the special mention of an 
enormous slab, left no doubt as to its character. It was thus with feelings 
of unusual excitement we approached the spot. 

We were not disappointed, as the monument in the picture will show. 

The tomb is situated on a wide grassy spur running down north from 
higher ground to south. On this higher ground a little to south-west lies 
the Nuraghe of s’Enna sa Vacca, itself much ruined and of simple type. 
Here and there all about the tomb are wild olive, crab apple, and other 
trees and scrub. In this summer of St. Martin after the heavy rains there 
is a look of spring about the spot and there is a gay show of dandelions, 
buttercups, and daisies on the meadow. 

The monument itself is of exceptional interest. Like so many tombs 
of the dolmen type it is orientated with its front to the east. Then there 
is the enormous cover-slab, of granite like the rest, we had been told of in 
the village. This quite surpassed our expectations. It is over four metres 
long and three metres broad. It covers the whole cella and as seen in the 
picture, which gives a view looking north-west, its length extends from the 
group of trees on the left to that on the right at the entrance to the tomb. 

A view looking west towards the entrance is shown in PI. X. Fig. 2. 
Here in the centre below to the right of the tree-trunk appears the portal 
hole. Above is a large gap in front, which is no doubt the work of the 
treasure hunters. So much, indeed, of the supporting masonry has been 
removed that one wonders the enormous cover-slab still remains in position. 
That, as one sees, lurches visibly towards the north side. It would 
probably have fallen altogether were it not that the shepherds who usc the 
tomb as a shelter from the storm have done something to repair the 
mischief by propping up the slab anew. 

The construction of the monument will be best understood by refer- 
ence to the Ground Plan, Sections,and Elevations shown in Fig. 13. 

From the ground plan it will be seen that the tomb is of an advanced 
dolmen type with clongated cella and wall of enclosure. 

The cella is already like that of an ordinary Giant’s Tomb. That has 
orthostatic slabs below with coursed splayed masonry above. There must 
have been altogether from three to four courses to get up to the level of 
the under side of the cover-slab. All this comes out very clearly in 
Section AA. The splaying of the masonry of the cella above is shown in 
Section BB. The portal hole is more or less intact, but the lintel has 
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cracked through pressure from above. The construction of this side is 
shown in the East Elevation. 

As the ground plan shows, there is no trace of a frontal semicircle, but 
the wall of enclosure is there traceable at intervals all along in a double 
line of foundations. 


- EAST ELEVATION 


τ SOUTH ELEVATION - 


Vic. 15.—DoLMEN or SENNA τὰ Vacca. 


Taken as a whole, the dolmen before us is of a very advanced type, 
and the construction of its elongated cella shows that it already possesses 
some of the characteristic features of the Tombs of the Giants. 

The special interest, then, consists in this, that it seems to show the 
dolmen surviving into a time when there were probably Tombs of the Giants 
already in existence. 


K 
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This survival is interesting from another point of view. The tomb 
probably belonged to the Nuraghe near by, and in that case it is the first 
time in Sardinia that we have observed a monument of the Nuraghe class 
brought definitely into intimate and direct relation with the dolmen type 
of tomb. 

We are thus bound chronologically to go back to a still earlier time 
when the round hut dwelling and the rectangular dolmen tomb existed 
side by side in a mutual relation that was anterior to that of the Nuraghi 
and the Tombs of the Giants. 


sv dltare de Logutla. 


The discovery of the interesting monument we have just described 
made us all the more anxious now to visit the Altare de Logula which we 
had previously heard of at Sarule. We did so now on our way back from 
Olzai. What we had heard of was a monument with a great square slab, 
and in the light of this the name of altar given to the monument by the 
people seemed still more significant. Besides, who does not know that 
monuments of the dolmen class have received the legendary name of altar 
in different parts of the Mediteranean, for example in Corsica, as well as 
in West Europe as far aficld as Ireland? We thus seemed to ourselves to 
have almost absolute certainty that we were on the point of discovering 
another dolmen. 

After winding away down to about forty minutes’ distance to the left 
of the high road from Olzai to Sirule we are brought to a grassy glen all 
by itself with wild olive trees about in clumps here and there. There is 
hardly any distant view anywhere and this adds to the sense of deep 
seclusion, 

On the south slope of this sleepy hollow is a rounded knoll over- 
shadowed to south-westward by a hill with boulders. On the knoll the 
sun sets early and all the place is wrapt in the gloaming at an hour when 
the wider world beyond is still bathed in golden light. 

When we were brought to the spot, what was shown us, to our no 
small surprise, was the monument that appears in PI. XI. Fig. 1. 

Here, to the left in the picture, is a great rectangular slab of granite 
planted upright in the ground, but now lurching forward, and with a wide 


projecting panel round its edge. Then we notice the row of upright 
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granite slabs curving away to the right, and we see at once that what we 
have before us is not a dolimen, but the remains of a Giant’s Tomb with its 
portal slab and frontal semicircle. 

The great panelied slab itself is familiar and we saw it at Borore, 
Goronna, and elsewhere, but with a difference. Here is lacking the char- 
acteristic curved gable which ought to finish the portal slab above. We 
now examine more closely the large curved slab on the ground just in front 
and see that this is the missing gable slab, fallen face down, which 
when in position stood on edge on the top of the other. We thus see 
that the great portal slab, which is usually monolithic, was here worked 
out in two separate pieces. 

Here, then, instead of a peculiar type of rectangular portal slab what 
we have is only a peculiarity of construction. And the tomb of s’Altare de 
Logula thus furnishes the key towards the understanding of the portal 
construction of a whole series of tombs which might otherwise in this 
respect be supposed to stand by themselves. Let us take, for example, 
the Giants’ Tomb of Biddile Virras near Paulilatino shown in Pl. XI. Fig. 
2. This tomb could easily be taken to have had a simple rectangular 
portal slab with no gable above, We now see that in this case too the 
gable slab is missing and that what we have is only the lower section of a 
portal worked in two picces. 


The Giants Tomb of Castigadu σ᾽ Altare 


The next picture (PI. XII. Fig. 1) will afford a further illustration of a 
Giant’s Tomb with portal slab constructed in two pieces. This is the 
tomb of Castigadu s’Altare in the bare level pastoral country below 
Macomer towards Borore. 

Here, prominent to the right in the picture, we see the same rect- 
angular slab, with the same name of a/tare too.as at Logula. The top of 
this slab has a narrow ledge in front projecting upward, on to which the 
base of the gable slab was meant to fit with a corresponding groove This 
gable slab itself is missing. 

How the portal originally looked is shown in the Front Elevation of 
Fig. 16 (right below). 

The Ground Plan and Sections illustrate the present condition of the 

1 See Fig. 16, Section AA. 
kK 2 
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tomb. The material of construction is the grey purple volcanic stone 


SSE 


> SECTION AA 
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Bos 10.- Grannis’ ToMbB of Casrigape SAPEARE. 


of the district. The tomb is orientated with its front a little south of 
east. 
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The Dolmen of sa Tanca sar Bogadas near Birori. 


At the beginning of this paper I have said that our good luck 
accompanied us right to the end of our stay in Sardinia. And this was 
true. 

Two days before we left the island we were at the station of Birori 
awaiting the train. It turned out that this was late and accordingly 
I proposed to visit the Dolmen sa Perda e s’Altare! near at hand just to 
the right of the line as one travels towards Macomer. 

While we were examining the monument a smart youth belonging to 
the station service, called Pasquale Careddu of Birori, casually remarked 
that there was a much better monument than that of the same kind in a 
field on the other side of the station. 

We could not visit the spot then but we arranged with Pasquale that 
we should come specially to visit the new dolmen with him next day. 

This we did ; but at that hour Pasquale was on duty at a crossing and 
we were accordingly led to the spot by his smaller brother an equally 
smart boy. 

In the north-east corner of the field behind the station is a region 
of shallow volcanic boulders with stunted black thorn and briar bushes 
about and here from a little distance off the boy pointed out to us the 
dolmen shown in Pl. XII. Fig. 2. 

The tomb turned out to be extremely interesting. It has a very 
close resemblance to the dolmen near the line on the other side of the 
station referred to already. They are like twins, as can be seen from 
the ground plan sketches of both shown above in Fig. 17. Indeed, if we 
were in Corsica, the one would be called the House of the Ogre and the 
other the House of the Ogress. 

Of the cella three upright slabs on the south side and one on the 
north are preserved having a narrow gap to the west and a wide one on 
the north-east side. It has thus not quite so much of the cella preserved 
as the tomb of Perda s’Altare, but, as Pasquale had quite rightly 
remarked, its cover-slab stands level, while that of the other now lurches 
visibly towards one side. 

Of the three upright slabs on the south side it will be noticed from 


1 Published by Taramelli in Bu??, Patna. xxvii. (1906) p. 268, and Τὰν. XXULT. 
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the sketch below in the picture that the middle one does not come right 
up to the under side of the cover-slab. The one on the north side again 


t ο I 2 
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- VIEW FROM NOSTH-EAST - 


Fic. 17. —DoLMEN oF sA TANCA sir Bocapas NEAR Brrort. 
stands by itself Thus the cnormous massive cover-s 
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only three points of support—the minimum possib]l 
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poised, so to say, on three hairs. The impression thus awakened is that 
of a marvellous tour-de-force. But it is the legerdemain of kindly mother 
nature showing us as at a glance, before the final ruin, the power οἵ the 
men of eld. 


Conclusion. 


Our general results are to the following effect:—We have seen 
that the people of the Nuraghi made use of a type of family sepulchre 
called the Tombs of the Giants. Montclius and others have tried to show 
that this type of tomb was derived from the more primitive dolmen. But 
the evidence for this from Sardinia itself has hitherto been singularly 
scanty. The only dolmen at all known of in the island was the one in the 
Tanca de sa Marchesa near Birori to which reference has already been 
made. To this one example we have now been able to add an important 
series of others illustrating successive phases in the process of develop- 
ment by which the dolmen on Sardinian soil became gradually trans- 
formed into the Zomba di Gigante. This remained henceforth throughout 
the Bronze Age the family tomb of the people of the Nuraghi. 

The Nuraghi, the Tombs of the Giants, and the dolmen type of sepul- 
chre are thus found in Sardinia in an ethnological connection which brings 
the n into one general context with the whole rest of the Middle and West 
Mediterranean as well as of West Europe as far afield as Britain and 
Norway. 

I have talked hitherto of the cellas of the dolmens as being rectang- 
ular in shape. In the present case, however, and in that of the other 
dolmen at Tanca de sa Marchesa they are an almost circular cllipse. This 
can be seen from the Ground Plan sketches of both. Yet this peculiarity 
need not surprise us, if we bear in mind the primitive juxtaposition of the 
round hut and rectangular types of tomb in Sardinia. Not only, as 
alrealy suggested, are there dolmens of an advanced type that survive 
into a time when, as at s’Enna sa Vacca, they can be definitely correlated 
with the circular roomed Nuraghi. We can go a step further and say 
that this could only have been so because at a still earlier period the more 
primitive types of dolmen tombs went alongside of the round hut dwelling 
at a stage in architectural development when there were as yet no 
Nuraghi. 

In the later phases of development of which we have positive 
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knowledge the Nuraghi and the Tombs of the Giants are in constant 
correlation to cach other. We have thus to assume that at the more 
primitive time in Sardinia to which the dolmens of Birori may be taken to 
belong, the correlation of the round hut dwelling and the dolmen type of 
tomb may be regarded as already established in such a definite form that 
the latter by a sort of natural process of collusion could on occasion mimic 
the shape of the former. 

When once, however, as in Sardinia, we have the mutual relations 
referred to thoroughly differentiated and established and the rectangular type 
of construction came to be definitely relegated to tomb use, the collusion 
could not so casily be in the other direction. Thus it is that while we can 
have even a circular rock-cut Giants’ Tomb like the one at St. George 
near Sassari referred to alrcady, a rectangular Nuraghe can be seen at 
once to be a phenomenon so singular as to be almost a freak. 

That we were able to discover a second circular dolmen so near at hand 
to the one already known without its existence being so much as suspected 
should be enough to show us that the rounded type of dolmen is not an 
isolated phenomenon in Sardinia. Nor alongside of the rectangular type 
is its presence unknown in other regions of West Europe. Thus, for 
example, M. Francois Préchac, who indeed cites the dolmen of Perda 
s Altare in an analogous connection, goes on to instance the occasional 
occurrence of such circular dolmens in France as far afield as Brittany.? 
They are even found in distant Ireland” But throughout the wide area 
of their distribution they always occur in the guise of latent phenomena 
alongside of the much more numerous class of dolmens of rectangular type. 

The area of origination of the whole process of development may be 
taken to be represented by the African littoral of the Mediterranean. 

Here again in the east direction we have a type of sepulchral cella 
reminiscent of the dolmen occurring in Egypt, where, I think, Montelius 
is right in suggesting more than an accidental 1esemblance between the 
type of the dolmen and the cella of the pyramid tombs. 

In Palestine it occurs again and branches northwards in this direction 
as far as the regions of the Caucasus. And it is at least significant that 
another branch of dolmen burials occurs as far away in South Asia as the 
Deccan in India. 


1 Zo. it, 165-6. 


ἐ Borlase, Zhe Delmens of L cfand, i. 140. Pry. 147, 1485 151-2, Figs. 153-4. 
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It may not be yet the time to seek for underlying ethnological 
connections over so enormously vast a field. But it must not be left out 
of account as regards the West that at a very early period after the 
last Ice Age the mildening climatic influence of the Gulf Stream must 
have been a prominent factor in favouring the rapid progress of early 
civilization northwards into West Europe. This progress appears in a 
striking light as compared with the tardative character of the phenomena 
of civilization in interior Europe and North Asia. The contrast between 
the South of Asia and the North in this respect rests on climatic conditions 
of a kind not too remotely analogous with those that obtain for North 
Africa and West Europe. These may have formed the real underlying 
occasion for the wide-spread distribution of the dolmen in North Africa, 
West Europe, and South Asia of which we have been speaking. 
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I—AEGAEAN INFLUENCE IN MALTA. 


THE remarkable civilizations, the remains of which have been of late 
years brought to light by excavation in Crete and the Aegaean, were, 
as we now know, by no means without their influence upon the sur- 
rounding countries and even upon comparatively distant lands. Middle 
Minoan pottery has been found in Egypt, and Late Minoan both there 
and in numerous other parts of the Mediterranean. Less obvious signs 
of Aegaean commerce and influence are frequent in many places, and it 
is beyond all doubt that the high culture of Crete and the Aegaean 
affected much of the Mediterranean shore and islands. 

But this idea may be carried too far, and when Aegaean influence is 
called in to explain facts which have a perfectly logical explanation on 
their own soil, it has become time to protest. Albert Mayr, in his works 
on prehistoric Malta,! has rendered an immense service to archaeology. 
His description of the monuments is excellent, but, in estimating the 
position of the Maltese civilization with regard to others in the Medi- 
terranean and even further afield, he is, I think, misled by his overestimation 
of the strength of Aegaean influence in the island. 

Mayr draws his evidence for this influence from a consideration of the 
architectural methods and the ornament, the religion, the plastic art, and 
the pottery of the island. I shall take these separately and ask how far 
the conclusions which Mayr draws from them are justified. And be it 
noted at the outset that I have no intention of denying entirely the 
presence of Aegaean influence in Malta. All I am concerned to show 
is, that many of the features thought by Mayr to be due to such influence 


L Du vorgeschichtli hen Denkmaler von Malta, Munich, got (hereinafter ITD: Die Li. 
Malta om Altertion, Munich, 1909 (7.1.5; Zetts ἄγ fur Ethnoloste, 1908, pp. 530 th 
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may well be, and almost certainly are, of local character and origin, and 
that after these are eliminated the evidence left for Aegaean influence is 
distinctly slight. 

It must be understood what Mayr’s exact position is. After showing 
how Malta belonged to a culture-circle which included Spain, North 
Africa, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, Pantelleria, and in fact the whole 
of the Western Mediterranean, he concludes:'—‘It is now beyond 
doubt that the whole of this Western Mediterranean culture was strongly 
affected by the East and that it developed under the influence of the older 
-AAegaean and later of the Mycenaean culture.” What I wish to maintain is 
that in the case of Malta at least we have at present practically no 
evidence for so strong a statement. 


(1) Architectural Methods. 


It has been pointed out by Dr. Mackenzie? that two features are 
common to virtually all the larger megalithic structures, viz. the use of a base 
course of orthostatic slabs surmounted by courses of horizontal masonry, 
and the method of roofing a space by allowing the upper courses of the 
containing walls to overlap (Uderkragung) on the principle of the false 
arch, Now this overlapping or splayed work occurs in Malta at Hagiar 
Kim and Mnaidra and is imitated in solid rock in one of the underground 
chambers of Halsaflieni. It is also the method used in some of the 
Mycenaean ‘holo: or beehive tombs. From this Mayr argues Mycenaean 
influence in Malta? He supports the argument! by two further statements, 
firstly, that the apses of the elliptical rooms with their arrangements for a 
false vault remind him of the beehive tombs, and secondly, that such 
regular orthostatic masonry as the front of the main building of Hagiar 
Kim ‘ recalls very strongly that of the Cretan palaces, and can hardly have 
originated without Aegaean influence’ Truly this is strange reasoning ! 
Is all originality to be denied to the great race which built the megalithic 
monuments ? Despite all their amazing skill in designing and in dealing 
with vast masses of stone must we call in foreign aid to teach them 

1 VLD. pp. 716-17. 


**The Tombs of the Giants and the Nuraghi of Sardinia,’ from Memmnon, vol. ii. fase. 3 
(p. 21 of the reprint) ‘Le Tombe dei Giganti,’ from Aasonza, in. 1908, Ὁ ῃ i 
p. 4 Ρ 8 908, pp. 18 syy. of the 
reprint. 


3 VD. p. 717. 4 LM. p. 35. 
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the simplest method of roofing a space? And did this Mycenaean 
influence extend to Spain, France, and Ireland,’ where the principle 
of the false arch was also known and used? As for the parallel with the 
Cretan palaces I confess I can imagine few things more different than the 
facade of Hagiar Kim, with its gigantic orthostatic slabs, and those of 
Knossos and Phaistos with their precise ashlar masonry, and I appeal 
to those who are interested to contrast Figure 6 in Dre Insel Malta 
with Figure 3 on page 7 of the Axnual of the British School at Athens, 
vol, vili. 

This desire to explain the use of the false arch and vault as duc to 
Aegaean influence has committed Mayr to a very difficult position with 
regard to chronology. He says,? ‘The vaulted construction of Varaghi? 
Talayots, Navetas and Covas certainly did not originate without Mycenaean 
influence.’ This binds him zso facto to the view that all the buildings 
mentioned are later than the beginning of the Mycenaean period, a view 
which those best acquainted with those buildings would hardly care to 
accept. 

The fact of the matter is that the use of the false arch (formed by 
splaying the courses of masonry) was part of the early heritage 
of the race which built the megalithic monuments of West Europe, 
before they broke up to colonize the various parts of that district. 
There is not a particle of evidence to prove or even to suggest that its 
occurrence in Malta is due to Aegacan influence. It was simply a part of 
the architectural system which the megalithic people brought with them at 
their coming. Hence its occurrence over such a wide area. 


(2) Architectural Ornament. 


‘ Aegaean originals are quite clearly indicated by the rows of spirals 
on the blocks in the outer room of the Gigantia.? Such is the conclusion 


1 Journal of the North Munster Archaeclogual Society, sol. 1, fig. on p. 12. The 
monument known as Leaba Iscur stan:ls in a valley of the Ballyhoura Mts. in Limerick. In ptan it 
is shaped like a ship, and reminds one of the wavefas of the Balearic Isles. At the entrance stand 
two orthostatic blocks or avéae, but there is no sign of the curved facade usual in the Gianis’ 
Graves of Sardinia. The chamber is 14 ft. Jong. It is 4 feet wide at the centre and sather 
narrower at the ends. ‘The side walls of this chamber consist of five horizontal courses of fauly 
rough blocks, each course overlapping the last. The whole is roofed by large flat ~labs. 

2 1.2L. p. 717, note 1. 

Δ, p. 45 
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to which Mayr comes with regard to spiral decoration. One hoped that 
the spiral controversy had borne fruit, and that it was no longer necessary 
to derive all spirals from a common source in the Aegaean or elsewhere, 
But no; the unfortunate Maltese are not to have the credit of being 
acquainted with the spiral until Mycenaean influence came to teach them. 
Nay, Mayr even hazards the guess that this influence came to Malta wa 
Sicily, for there, at Castelluccio, are two rock-graves, on the closure-slabs 
of which spiral ornament is cut in relief! Now here is an excellent 
example of the type of argument under discussion. In Sicily it is 
perfectly reasonable to ask whether these spirals are due to Aegaean 
influence, for the spiral as a decorative motive seems to have been 
unknown in this period in Sicily even on the pottery. Moreover, the 
spirals in question are badly cut, as if by a workman who did not fully 
understand them, and lastly we have other evidence of Aegaean influence 
in this period 

But in Malta the case is quite otherwise. The spiral is an ornament 
which occurs on the pottery. In stone we find it at Hagiar Kim? and at 
the Gigantia,* while at Halsaflieni the ceilings of two of the rooms are 
decorated with patterns of interworked spirals painted in red. In the 
civilization of West Europe, to which Malta belongs, the spiral is not a 
rare ornament. False interwoven spirals occur in a grave of megalithic 
type at Gavr-Innis in Brittany,’ and true spirals at New Grange® in 
Ircland, and in Scotland Surely there is no more need to explain 
these spirals as due to Aegaean influence than those of New Zealand. 

Y Buliettine tt Paletnolosia Haltuna, xviii. 1892, Tay. VI. 

2 Annual of the British School at Athens, xii. pp. 405 ff. Since the remarkable discoveries in 
Malta and Sardinia [am inclined to accept the attribution of rock-tombs and megalithic monuments 
in the West Mediterranean to a single people. This would practically involve the admission of an 
immigration of the megalithic people into Sicily previous to the ‘ First Siculan Period,’ for I do not 
believe that mere foreign evfeeme could have determined anything so fundamental and sacred as 
a grave-type. This view. however, is no’ without its difficulties, for the material of the fist 
Siculan period, if we except Western Sicily, does nut resemble at all closely the usual ‘megalithic’ 
material of the Western Mediterranean. If the view be correet it will no longer be necessary to 
explain the Castelluccio spirals as Aegaean, while the Cava Lazzaro and Cava Lavinaro tomb 
architecture (Orsi in Aenea, li. 1907, p. 73 Notizie degle Scavz, 1905, p- 432, Fig. 18) is in still 
less need of such an explanation, since the Halsatheni hypogeum shows it to be typical mevalithic 
work. 

It should always be remembered that Sicily lay just midway between the Aegacan and the 
West Mediterranean civilizations and was accordingly subject tu influences from both, 

» TD. p. 666, Fig. 8. 4 ITD. p. 649, Figs. 1 and 2. 

4 Borlase, Dolmens of Leland, Fig. 340. "op. 76, Fie. tor, 

τ Borlase, ef. «τό, Fig. 436. 
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Mayr explains in the same way the plant motive which occurs on the 
front of the altar at Hagiar Kim! Why is this little picce of Maltese 
naturalism to be branded as Aegaean? Simply because such a motive 
is common in the Aegaean. Mayr compares an example from Knossos 
on a fayence vase. He will find a nearer parallel from a megalithic 
tomb at New Grange in Ireland? 

Although Dr. Arthur Evans has given his support to this theory of 
Aegaean derivation,! and was perhaps the original suggestor of it, I 
must confess that I see not a particle of tangible evidence in its support. 


(3) Pottery. 


With regard to the pottery I feel I can speak with full confidence. 
I have handled and re-handled all the ware from Halsaflieni, and in the 
excavations of the north and south megalithic buildings on Corradino, 
carried out by the Maltese Government in May, 1909, the pottery was 
my special department of the work. I may say outright that I do not 
belicve that, with the exception of one vase-form, there is any single 
feature in the pottery which could be taken to point to Aegacan influence 
by any one with a knowledge both of Aegaean and Maltese wares. 
The one exception is certainly a mere coincidence, for, although the 
Halsaflicni vase of Mayr’s 111 Fig. 206 is close in form to the well- 
known Cycladic marble vases, yet so many centuries must separate the 
two, especially on Mayr’s dating, that collusion is impossible. 

Mayr’s whole treatment of the Maltese pottery is unsound.’ Mainly 
on the ground of its white incised decoration, he compares it with that of 
neolithic Crete and of Stentinellc in Sicily, of the Sardinian caves, of 
South-East Spain, of the Early Cyclades, of the first city at Phylakopi, 
and of Troy, Cities II. to V., which belongs mostly to the carly age of 
metals, and finally with that of the Pertosa cave in South Italy and that 
of the Second Siculan Period, both of which belong to the bronze age. 
Wild comparisons of this type are useless. Those which concern the 
Aegaean we can rule out at once. The pottery of neolithic Crete dves 
not offer a single point of comparison except the use of punctured 

PL MS pay: ° BSA ix. p. 74, Fug. 53a. 
* Montelias, Οὐ cent und Europ t. p. 77, Vuz. 105. 


tT HS <u pp. 198-2003 Jan, τύ σι p. 42 
LAL pp. ὅτις Lat. Bot. 1908. p 540. 
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ornament and white filling—common in almost every part of the archae- 
ological world. As to the Phylakopi parallels I need only ask the reader 
to look up the specimens singled out by Mayr himsclf* A student of 
Cretan pottery will hardly take seriously Mayr’s statement that ‘many 
vase-forms of Halsaflieni imitate forms of the Middle Minoan Period,’ ” 
especially after seeing the forms on which he bases this idea.* Mayr 
was far nearer the truth when he pointed to parallels in the West Medi- 
terranean, in South-East Spain and Sardinia, for instance. The Maltese 
pottery, in fact, belongs to a type of ceramics which seems to be invariably 
found in connection with megalithic monuments and rock-tombs in 
Western Europe, a type whose most important forms include the bell- 
beaker (Glockenbecher) found almost everywhere in the area, from Malta 
to the British Isles# As for Aegaean or Mycenaean influence in the 
pottery of Malta, I believe it is simply non-existent. Certainly there 
is no trace of it in the pottery which has so far come to light. 


(4) Statuettes and Figurines, 


In the statuettes of Malta Mayr finds further evidence of Aegaean 
influences For him the steatopygous figures® of Hagiar Kim have their 
parallels in the Aegaean island-culture. He instances the well-known 
‘Spartan’ idols (possibly not from Sparta at all), the Hagios Onuphrios 
figures, and those of the Cyclades. These last bear only the very 
faintest resemblance to the Maltese; they are seldom steatopygous, and 
then only slightly so, and are represented standing and not sitting or 
squatting, as are the Hagiar Kim figures. 

These squatting figures are, moreover, according to Mayr, closely 
connected with the neolithic figures from Knossos," and in proof of this 
he refers us to the very insufficient drawings in J/an, 1901, p. 185. Had 
Mayr studied the originals he would hardly have ventured on the com- 
parison. It seems to me far from certain that the sitting figures of 


Knossos are steatopygous at all ;* in any case they differ in every other 
particular from the Maltese. 


τ Evcavateons at Phyla/ opt, 1904, Pl. TV. 1-10 and PLY. * LM. p. 53. 
3 AS Ax p. 15, Fig. 4,0 and 7: ASA. xi. p. 17, Fig. 9, No. 15. 
+ See the Corradino Reports, published in Malta, τοῖο, 
> ELD. pp. 701-2. δ FLD). Pls. X. and XI. 
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~ See, however, AS .1ν xu. p. 238. Brae 
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Passing on to the statuettes of Halsaflieni, the standing figures! are 
compared by Mayr with the Cycladic figures, which have no point in 
common with them, except, in a few cases, steatopygy. With regard to 
the reclining female figures clothed in a skirt without bodice,’ the re- 
semblance to the costume worn by women on late Minoan gems is indeed 
remarkable, and Mayr is justified in making the most of it. But assuming, 
as he is now inclined to do,’ that the Maltese and Cretan statuettes were 
the outcome of parallel developments of a single style, whose home he 
would place in Africa, what is to prevent our believing that the primitive 
loin-cloth extended itself into a skirt of the same type in both islands? 


(5) Religion. 


I believe it was Dr. Arthur Evans who first pointed out the parallel 
between the pillar cult in Malta and that seen in the Aegaean world” He 
says ‘We have here then unquestionably zz sztu in the Maltese islands the 
megalithic sanctuaries of an aneiconic cult parallel to that of the Aegaean 
world and of the Semitic islands to the east of it. But the parallel gains 
additional interest from the fact that we see the actual shrines of this 
primitive pillar worship invaded with decorative motives apparently from 
a Mycenaean source. How far the externals of cult may have been 
influenced here in other ways from that quarter it is impossible to say. 
Elsewhere he adds® ‘The (Aegaean) influence on ornament and certain 
details may be admitted, but the monuments themselves and the cult they 
represent are essentially zz s¢fu, and their nearer relationship must be 
sought on the Libyan and Iberic sides. This view Mayr fully accepts,’ 
but he is still of opinion that the externals of the cult were influenced from 
the Aegaean. The question of the spiral decoration and the plant motive 
in the so-called sanctuaries of Malta we have already discussed, and we 
have seen no sufficient reason for attributing them to Mycenaean influence. 
He adds that ‘some of the monolithic altar-tables of Hagiar Kim show a 
similarity to the usual form of the Mycenaean altar.’ Now the similarity 
is so exact that it disproves the existence of the very influence it was 
called in to prove. For when we find two precisely similar objects or 
customs in two different localities we must, before we speak of foreign 


Y LAL Figs. 12-14. 2 JM. Figs. 10-11 3 LAL p. 50. 
4 BLS A. xii. 237-249. 5 HLS, xxi. pp. 196-200. ® Man, 1902, p 42. 
7 17. p. 723. 
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influence, eliminate the very probable explanation that the similarity: is 
due to the desire to provide for cxactly the same needs in both places. 
Thus the Hagiar Kim altars in question! are each supported by a single 
leg widening towards the base. This same widening is seen in a few 
Mycenaean altars, and there, as Dr. Evans points out,’ it owes its origin to 
the derivation of the altar from a primitive stone type similar to those of 
Malta, where a widened fovt was almost a structural necessity. Hence 
this parallel loses its force and we can hardly explain the Maltese from the 
Mycenaean. 

Mayr's last argument is that ‘conical stones and other baetyls suggest 
connection with the east. But even supposing that the east was the 
original home of the bactyl this hardly proves Aegean influence in Malta. 
It is far more probable that the religion in which the baetyl played a part 
was possessed by the Maltese before they ever entered Malta. We may 
conclude with Dr, Evans that the ‘resemblance to the Mycenaean shrines is 
to a great extent a natural result of a parallel aneiconic stage of religious 
cult, though it is always possible that a common underlying Libyan 
element may be eventually found to supply the intermediate link of a more 
direct connection,’ ἢ 

We have now examined Mayr's evidence for Aegaean influence in 
Malta and we have had reason to reject almost the whole of it as incon- 
clusive, based as it is on false criteria. Much that he would explain as 
Aegacan may perfectly well be, and in some cases certainly is, of purely 
local ongin. Other resemblances are due to what both the Aegaean peoples 
and the Maltese reccived from a common source, perhaps before they 
entered the islands where we know them. It is curious that his view of 
Mediterranean ethnology did not lead him to make more allowance for 
this. He says ‘the immigration (into the Mediterranean islands) was, it 
seems, the consequence of a gradual movement, extending perhaps over 
centuries, of peoples of Libyan stock, to which not only the islands between 
Sicily and Africa, but also Sardinia and the Balearic Isles in the West, and 
Crete and the Aegaean Islands in the East Mediterranean, owe their earliest 
populations known to us.’ If we accept the idea of an African origin for 
the Mediterrancan peoples in the form in which Dr. Mackenzie would 
suggest,’ I should be inclined to agree certainly with this last statement of 


PT, 638. Vig. 7 and Tave ΔῊ Fass - JH S. xxi. p. 198. 
ὁ Than 1992, p 43. LW p. og τ ΖΗ δεν ML pt, 230-31. 
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Mayr’s. But at the same time it must be remembered that, though the 
-\egaean forms a fairly close unity and the West Mediterranean another, 
between the two there is a fundamental difference, the origin of which is as 
yet very inadequately understood. One is inclined to think that there 
were perhaps two great though gradual immigrations into the Mediter- 
ranean area, the earlier of which brought the neolithic people of Crete, Italy, 
Spain, and Greece, while the later brought the megalithic builders of Malta 
and the west. Originally these two strata of population must have had 
much in common, but it would seem that in the time between the two 
movements the later comers had developed on rather different lines from 
their predecessors in immigration, This, however, is not certainty but 
hypothesis, and there is still no more difficult problem than the relation of 
the cist- and beehive tombs of the Aegaean to the megalithic monuments 
of the West. Nevertheless the one solution of this problem which is 
certainly wrong is that which would suppose direct influence of one district 
on the other. 

As regards Malta in particular we must reserve judgement until far 
more decisive evidence is before us. Meantime it is worth noting that 
though, according to Mayr, Halsaflieni belongs to the later part of the true 
Mycenaean period (L.M. III.), 2e. the period of widest diffusion of 
Mycenaean pottery, not a single fragment of such ware occurs in the 
hypogeum nor indeed elsewhere in the island. 


I].—EXCAVATIONS AT BAURIA, MALTA. 


The district known as Bahria lies in the west of Malta, between the 
Bingemma Hills and the sea. Just to the south of the gulf of Fomm ir 
Rih, and overlooking the promontory of Ras ir Rahcb, is a low range of 
hills running north and south, with craggy summits forming a kind of 
razor-edge called Tal Klighi, where the Arabs are said to have made their 
last stand on the island. On the side of the sea this range slopes gently 
down to the steep cliffs of the coast and on the land side to the Wied tal 
Bahria, which divides it from the Bingemma Hills. 

In the fields lying on this latter slope the workers have for some time 
past been finding pottery of a type unknown elsewhere on the island. 
Some of this pottery was shown to Dr. Zammit, curator of the Valetta 
Museum, in 1908, and accordingly in May 1909, one of the fields then 
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standing empty, an excavation was conducted there at the expense 
of the Maltese government and with the co-operation of the British School 
of Rome. 

The field in question is in the form of a terrace, the earth being held 
up on the lower side by a stone wall. As the surface of the soil is almost 
horizontal, while that of the underlying rock slopes considerably, it will 
be understood that the depth of earth in the field increases as one moves 
away from the summit of the hill. Thus near the upper wall of the field 
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the rock is virtually at the surface, while at the lower wall there is over 
130 metre of soil. 

The plan (Fig. 1) gives a general idea of the excavation. <A trench 
A}, roo πὶ. wide was cut across the field down the slope. This trench 
struck almost at once the open circular top of a subterranean rock-cistern, 
probably Punic in date. There are several exactly similar cisterns within 
a modern walled enclosure in the same field. As the trench advanced 
down the slope the depth of soil increased and a stratum of grey earth 
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containing animal bones, potsherds, pebbles, and small pieces of carbonized 
matter began to be noticeable at a depth of 40 cm. Below this was the red 
earth which lies immediately above the rock at almost every point of the 
site. When the trench had run for 10 metres the grey layer reached a 
thickness of 40 cm. It seemed therefore advisable to open out the trench 
on either side, in addition to continuing it down the slope. This led to the 
discovery in M of a kind of pocket in the rock (see the plan) filled with 
the usual grey deposit containing very large numbers of bones. Over this 
deposit lay several flat masses of sun-baked clay, marked in some cases 
on one side with the imprint of reeds or wicker-work. It is therefore 
probable that at this point there existed a hut of wattle covered with a 
coating of clay. This hut was fitted into the rock-niche in M in sucha 
way that the sudden rise in the level of the rock served to form the lower 
part of the hut-wall. It must have extended across Trench A and some 
distance into B. 

The continuation of Trench A downhill still showed distinct traces of 
the grey stratum. At 3 m. from the lower wall the rock bottom of the 
trench suddenly fell from 0°70 m. to 1°45 m., and an enlargement L revealed 
the existence of a pocket in the rock (see the plan) similar to that 
in M, and containing a similar deposit lying directly above the rock 
floor. 

Trench B was next lengthened towards the south-east. At only a 
metre from Trench A a small cylindrical pit in the rock appeared. It 
was 40 cm. in diameter and about 35 cm. deep. Its regular form suggested 
that it might be artificial, but it contained only the natural red earth and 
a few bones and sherds which may well have penetrated from the grey 
stratum which lay above it. This grey layer still continued to occur, and, 
as the trench advanced, became more prolific. Thus, just beyond the pit 
mentioned above were found two fragments of what had clearly been 
large rough stone basins, very similar to those found in the megalithic 
buildings on Corradino Hill. About 7:00 m. from Trench A, at the point 
marked Z, lay three terracotta spindle-whorls and a portion of a brick 
made of well-fired red clay containing a very large proportion of quartz 
fragments. Beyond Z the grey stratum became thinner and poorer and 
after the trench had been prolonged for 3 metres the cross-trenches C and 
D were cut uphill and downhill respectively. The grey stratum gave cut 
almost at once in C, but in D it ran to the modern wall. At the entrance 
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of D portions of a very large jar were found, but it was neither whole nor 
in position. 

It was now clear that a return must be made to the more promising 
point Z. Trench G was, therefore, opened at right angles to B at this 
point. The first 2 metres yielded the usual grey layer, rich in remains. 
Beneath it lay a little red earth and then the rock. The continuation of 


the trench still gave the same grey stratum, but directly below this lay a 
floor of toréa or pounded limestone at 75 cm. from the surface. 


Under 


the forba (15 cm. thick) was seen the red earth, containing no remains 
and finally the rock. This floor was now followed in all directions (sce 
Fig. 1. It proved to be approximately rectangular, 3 40 ΠῚ. by 


170 τ. 
Fig. 3.) 
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In order to understand the purpose of this pavement it is necessary to 
note three points, 


(1) On its lower side it is now edged by soil, whereas on the other 
three sides it fits exactly on to the edges of a Jow ledge of rock. In other 
words it levels up a rectangular pocket in the rock. (Sce the plan.) 


(2) The ledge of rock into which the floor is fitted is flat and 
covered by only a very thin stratum of red earth, over which lies the grey 
layer. 


(3) The grey stratum found is exactly similar to and at the same level 
as that found in the first two metres of G, and is indeed simply a continua- 
tion of it. There is no break in this stratum above the edges of the forda 
floor. 


It seems clear from these considerations that the zurda did not form 
the whole floor of a hut. It was simply fitted into a gap in an otherwise 
level stretch of rock. Possibly a large hut or a series of huts was built on 
the platform, but there is no certain proof of this, though the flat masses 
of sun-dried clay found in G, and even on the forba, point to this 
conclusion. 

Over the south corner of the ¢orda was a circular heap of material 
40 cm. in diameter and rising 25 cm. above the floor (Fig. 2). The top of 
this heap consisted of a thin layer of whitish grey earth such as occurs 
nowhere else on the site. This carth first became visible as a circular 
patch much lighter in colour than the surrounding soil and it was therefore 
left in position. But it was seen later that the earth underlying it was 
merely the usual grey stratum containing pottery, shells, bones, etc. I can 
offer no explanation of this patch of light earth. It was certainly not 
the remains of a raised fireplace, as it showed no trace whatsoever of fire. 


Objects found in the Course of the Excavation. 
A.—Odjects of Stone. 


(1) An elliptical slab of hard limestone, convex on one face and 
flat on the other -(diameters 29 and 15 cm.\, used for grinding substances 
upon. 

(2) Three grinders, used in connection with slabs such as No. 1, 
Two are roughly spherical, about the size of the fist, and the third 
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is a rather pointed ovoid. On each side of the pointed end is a circular 
depression 25 mm. in diameter. Possibly it was intended to pierce a hole 
at this end. 

(3) Two flat rubbers or grinders, one circular and one triangular. 

(4) Three flattish circular pebbles, two of which are pierced with 
small holes near the edge (PI. XIV. Fig. 39) and a third with a larger hole 
(25 mm. in diameter) in the centre (Pl. XIV. Fig. 3.4). 

(5) «A large number of small round pebbles. 

(6) Three pieces of pumice stone about the size of hens’ eggs. 
Dr. Zammit tells me that pumice stone is frequently cast up on the 
Maltese coasts by the sea. 

(7) A flattish circular pebble 6 cm. in diameter. Around its 
circumference is worked a shallow groove, round which a string or 
cord was probably fitted (Pl. XIV. Fig. 33). 

(8) A rough piece of black flint, not worked. 

(9) Two pieces of chert, not worked. 


B.—Organic Remains. 


Animal bones were found at all points of the grey stratum. No fish 


bones were noted. There were large numbers of sea-shells, belonging to 
seven different species. 


C.— Objects of Earthenware. 


In many parts of the excavation were found flat masses of poorly 


baked reddish clay from 2 to § cm. in thickness. These no doubt played 


some part in the construction of huts. They may have been parts of 
floors, or still more probably portions of the clay covering applied to the 
wicker-work of the walls or roofs. One piece still shows the imprint of 
interwoven reeds on one face. 

A portion of a rectangular brick was made of red clay mixed with 
about the same quantity of small fragments of a white quartzose rock. 
This brick was possibly part of a hearth. It was well fired and very hard. 

A large number of spindle-whorls of terracotta were found (PL. XIV. 
35-38, 40. They were mainly flattencd-spherical in form: 


less usual 
forms were the truncated-conical and the discoid. 


One example of the 
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commoner shape was facetted and two others fluted. Three whorls were 
adorned with incised (Pl. II. Fig. 38) and one with punctured ornament. 
Of so-called loom-weights about four dozen were discovered. They 
were either conical or pyramidal, in height about 8 to 10 cm, and pierced 
at the apex (Pl. 11. Figs. 41-43). A single example was much larger, 
originally about 20 cm. high, and its faces carried simple incised ornament. 


Pottery. 


The greater part of the material found at Bahria consisted of pottery. 
Unfortunately agricultural labour in the shallow soil of the field has 
reduced most of it to very small fragments. For years past, too, the 
owner has been collecting it from the surface and selling it to the makers 
of difin or pounded pottery concrete for roofing houses. It has not been 
possible to reconstruct completely a single vase, but, thanks to the 
experience and patience of the museum vase-menders, many vases have 
been repaired sufficiently to allow us to recover their exact shapes. 

<All the vases from the site are hand-made, and all are formed of the 
same grey-black clay tending to burn to a light reddish yellow at the 
surface. The clay is never entirely pure, and, especially in the larger 
vases, contains a considerable proportion of small fragments of quartz. 


A.—Large Vases. 


These mainly take the form of ovoid jars, made of impure clay, with 
walls from 15 to 25 mm. thick. They are badly broken, but in some cases 
must have been nearly a metre high. The surface is usually grey and 
dull, and probably never had a slip. In a few cases, however, the surface 
has burnt red and there is a polished red-brown slip, which has a tendency 
to flake away. Each vase had at least one handle, ear-shaped and ver- 
tically set. A few vases are ornamented with ridges, usually horizontal, 
but in one case the familiar dove-tail design (see below) occurs in relief, 

To such large jars belonged no doubt the two flat circular lids (diam. 
about 24 cm. in each case) of which we have fragments. In both cases the 
point where one end of the handle joined the lid is still discernible. 


B.—Medium-sised Vases. 


Here the clay, as indeed in vases of every size, either remains grey 
throughout or burns red on the surface. The grey ware has now in almost 
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all cases lost the black polished slip which it undoubtedly once possessed. 
The red ware still retains nearly always the red slip, which is rather flakey 
and not very highly polished. 

This red ware is absolutely identical with that found at Halsaflieni 
The clay is the same, the slip is the same, there is the same tendency 
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on the part of the slip to fire to a brown or even black tint in places, thus 
giving to the vase a mottled appearance. The perfect similarity of the 
technique in the red ware from the two sites was strikingly confirmed by 
the inability) of several persons well used to handling the Halsaflieni ware 


1 See Prof. Tagliaferre’s paper on the pottery of Halsathen: in Annals cf Archacele 
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to pick out pieces of Bahria ware when mixed with it. But the last 
possible doubt was removed when it was found that the four vase-forms 
which could be determined from the Bahria fragments were exactly those 
which were most frequent at Halsaflieni. Fig. 4, shows a reconstruction of 
these forms. 

Few forms of the medium-sized vases were recovered. The inverted 
conical vase of which a fragment is shown in section Fig. 3 A is one of the 


ey Σ 


Fic. 4.—-FORMS OF VASES FROM BAHRIA. 


most usual type. We may also note a small cylindrical cup of quite 
modern form, which may be classed here in view of the roughness of its 
technique. Another very shallow cylindrical cup of most careless make 


apparently had a roughly square rim with rounded corners (height 3 cm., 
diameter at mouth r4cm.). 


C.—Small Vases. 


Here again the clay may remain grey throughout or fire to a reddish 


hue at the surface. To the grey ware was applied a good black slip, 
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carefully polished, and to the red ware a red slip. This latter is apt to 
fire brown or even black in parts. It is therefore quite possible that both 
black and red polish were obtained with the same slip material and 
that the difference lay in the firing. Certain it is that under a red slip 
we always find a red surface to the clay, and under a black slip a grey 
surface. This is well seen both in the case of mottled vases and also in 
the case of vases which are red inside and black outside or vice versa. 

Unfortunately both types of slip were very apt to flake away, and 
most of even the very finest vases now present a dull rough surface. In 
fact only a comparatively few examples remain to show us what this ware 
looked like when new. 


(1) The Forms. 


At least three quarters of the vases of which fragments were found 
belong to types a and ὁ. 


(2) Ladles of diameter 12-16 cm. (PI. XIV, Fig. 45). 


These vary considerably in form (sce Fig. 3, B—D) according as they 
are shallower or deeper and according to the sharpness of the angles. 
The ornament (see below) is usually confined to the vertical sides, but 
occasionally occurs on the bottom too. The concave base (Fig. 3 B) is 
not uncommon. In some cases a high loop handle rises above the rim 
(Pl. XIV. fig. 29), in others the handle is quite small (Pl. XV. fig. 56). 


(6) Bowls or Basins (PI. XIII. 14, 15; Pl. XIV. 46). 

These vary according to the curve of the sides (Fig. 3, E, F) and the 
modelling of the rim (see Fig. 3 F). The base is usually concave. The 
handle, set vertically, slightly below the rim, is always remarkably small 
and often degenerates into a mere string-hole or is not even pierced at all 


(Pl. XV. 54-57). The incised ornament runs, in most cases, though not in 
all, horizontally round the vase not far from the rim. 


(ὦ Jugs or Beakers. 


Under this head are included vases varying greatly in size but 
agreeing in having an approximately spherical body with a flat base and 
a rather narrow cylindrical neck and a single handle (Fig. 3 G). Unfor- 
tunately these vases are only represented by fragments. To vases of this 
type possibly belong the beaks fitted with filters “Pl. NIV. 28 and 32). 
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(@) Box-shaped Vases. 


Fragments of three of these were found, but none of the three 
approaches completeness. The best was possibly 11 cm. square in section 
and 18 cm. high. In the rim were suspension holes. The sides are com- 
pletely covered with incrusted ornament in an excellent design (PI. XIV. 
Fig. 44). 


(e) Asa peculiarity we may notice the only fragment from the site 
which could possibly be described as painted. It is a piece from the lower 
part of a bowl on a slightly developed foot. The clay is the usual grey, 
but with the reddish surface. On this a simple rectilinear design is painted 
in the red slip material and then polished. Thus the design shows up in 
red polish against a matt reddish-yellow background (PI. XV. Fig. 63). 


(7) Plate XV. 53 shows a fragment of an apparently perforated vase 
but the holes hardly pierce right through the walls. The vase may have 
been used, like the modern Arab porous pottery, for keeping water cool. 
It is hardly fair to compare it with the true perforated vase (darrada) used 
by the Maltese fishermen fcr keeping shrimps or small fish in. 


(g) Plates XV. 50 and 73 are probably parts of the handles of vases, 
but this cannot be determined with certainty. 


(4) Plate XV. 51 shows a small closed partition attached to the inner 
wall of a vase. 


D.—Handles. 


These show considerable variety and great elegance of form. They 
may be divided into three main classes. 


(1) Small unpierced projections on the shoulder of the vases. 
(2) Tongue-shaped and projecting horizontally (Pl, NV. 48). 


(6) Shaped like a half moon or an inverted V (PI. XV. 58°. 


(2) ‘Loop’ handles, formed by bending cither a round stick of clay 
(Pl. XV. 62) or a broad strip (Pl. XIV. 31). [ἢ the latter case the handles 
are of course wider than in the former. 

The loop is attached at its upper end to the rim and at its lower end 
to the shoulder of the vase. In some cases it rises high above the vase- 
rim (Pl. X1V. 29), but more usually it is small. Indeed in the vases of 
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‘ladle’ and bow! forms it is often so small that only a string-hole or even 
no hole at all can be pierced in it <P]. NV. 56 and 57... Thus the handle 
degenerates into a mere ornament. 

We may note here that except on the box vases string-holes proper 
do not occur at Bahria. Such forms as do occur are invariably degener- 
ations of loop handles, and are found only on ‘ ladles’ and bowls. 

Almost all the Bahria loop handles are applied vertically to the vase. 


°3, Special Forms. 


‘a) The most usual of these are the T-shaped handles (Pl. XV. 61, 
65-68). None have been found still attached to vases, but two fragments 
(Pl. NV. 72) exist which prove that they stood upright on the top of low 
loop handles of ordinary type. 


“ὁ, Vhe cylindrical handles, pierced near the top with one hole, or 
with two at right angles, were probably sct, like the last type, above 
loop handles. In this case they must have closely resembled the ansa 
cilindro-retta of the neolithic and bronze ages in Italy (Pl. XV. 52 and 69). 


(c Plates XV. 47 and 71 represent objects which may have been 
applied to loop handles as were types “ὦ, and ἧς, But it is equally: 
probable that they were the hindles of flat lids. 


(ὦ; Several small horn-shaped objects similar to Pl. XY. 64, 
were found. They were certainly attached to vases, but how there is 
no evidence to show. 


(ε) Two handles of the type of Pl. XV. 59 and 60 occurred, but we 
cannot say how they were applied. 


(2, The Ornament. 

The Bahria pottery is easily distinguishable from any other by its 
ornament. This may be described as incised, but in reality the incisions 
are made not by merely drawing a pointed instrument over the vase-surfac2 
but by actually cutting eut decp furrows in the still damp clay. These 
furrows are then filled with a white substance. 

It must be mentioned here as a caution that this ware has probably: 
no connection whatsoever with the ‘cut-out’ ware of Corradino east 
building, from which it differs utterly in style. 


On those of the Bahria vases on which the white filling has been 
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preserved (cf. Pl. XIII. 16) we see that the true ornamental effect was 
obtained by the contrast of white and dark spaces. In other words we may 
with equal justice describe it as carried out in white on dark or in dark on 
white. The cutting, done with a very sharp instrument, is exquisite and all 
the lines preserve an even thickness throughout their length. The skilful- 
ness of the cutting is even surpassed by the beauty of the designs. Both 
are apparent in the photographs! (Pls. NIIE. and NIV... All the patterns 
are carried out in straight lines. The apparent exceptions, such as Plate 
XIV. Fig. 46, are merely straight lines running horizontally round vases so 
close to the base, that they appear as circles when scen from below. 
Among the most usual designs are groups of parallel straight lines, zig-zags 
in dark on white, simple types of the maeander, triangles in white on dark, 
and the dovetail pattern (Pl. XII. Fig. 17). The ornament is usually 
placed in horizontal bands around the vases (PI. NIII. 2-16), but there 
are numerous exceptions to this, eg. Pl NITE 14 and 15. The broad 
handles are nearly always covered with ornament (Pl. Ν ΤΙ. 5-8). 


General Conclusions. 


In some respects the excavation at Bahria. though professedly only 
tentative, was disappointing, In view of the great mass of pottery found 
it seems almost incredible that not a single piece of metal or flint appeared, 
if we except two fragments (not cores) of miserable chert and a picce of 
black flint. The absence of flint, so common on other Maltese sites, might 
be taken to point to the bronze age, for on a neolithic site flint could 
hardly fail to occur, while on a bronze age site, bronze, which was always 
too precious to be thrown aside, might well not be found. But the 
argument is very slender. 

Tlowever, although we cannot fix absolutely the age to which the 
Bahria settlement belongs, we can, I think. from the evidence of the 
pottery, deduce a date relative to that of other remains on the island. 
There are three arguments. 


‘t) The shapes of the vases are undoubtedly more advanced than 
those of Hagiar Kim, Corradino, or Halsaflieni. The wonderfully graceful 


Ὁ For photographic purposes it was found necessary in vome cases to replace the lost white 
iling of the desigps with Chinese white, which was of coarse afterwards removed. 
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forms and sharp profiles of the ‘ladles, the lightness of some of the 
handles, the absence of string-holes, and finally the finely modelled rims 
of the bowls, have an advanced appearance, and are hardly what we are 
accustomed to associate with neolithic pottery. At the same time there 
is no sign of the ‘derivation from bronze prototypes’ which some are only 
too ready to see in any sharply modelled pottery. For all this the simple 
forms of Corradino and Lalsatlieni are far surpassed in beauty by those 
which we have here described. 

This means either that the Bahria pottery is distinctly later in date 
than that of Corradino and Halsaflieni, which, for reasons shortly to be 
given, is improbable, or that the potter’s art was far more advanced among 
the inhabitants of the former site. If the last suggestion is correct, we 
have to ask whether on so small an island as Malta two types of pottery, 
differing so greatly in type and development, could have existed side by 
side unless one were intrusive. .And yet that they did exist side by side 
is, I think, clear from the two remaining arguments. 


(2) Among the vast mass of pottery from the Halsaflieni hypogeum 
I have succeeded in finding just four undoubted pieces of Bahria cut-out 
ware. Two of these join, and a third might well be from the same vase. 
These, being so few in number, can hardly have been manufactured on the 
spot, and must have come from Bahria or from some other site where this 
pottery was made. 


(3) As we have already seen, a fairly large amount of Bahria red 
ware was found at Halsaflieni. I am inclined to think that this ware 
was made at Bahria or some similar site, and not at Halsaflieni, It differs 
in every respect from the other wares of the hypogeum, whereas it differs 
from Bahria cut-out ware only in the intensity of the firing. Indeed we 
have at Bahria fragments of black-faced cut-out ware whose inner surface 
is in the red ware technique, and a few ‘cut-out’ vases are actually in the 
red ware technique both inside and outside. 


It is clear from these two arguments that Bahria and lHlalsaflieni are 
to some extent contemporary. Of course the nature of the Halsaflieni 
site must be borne in mind, and the Bahria sherds found there might 
belong either to the very first or the very last burials, so that Bahria might 
begin where Halsaflient ends, or vice versa, But it is at least clear that 


the two touch, cven if they do net overlap Now the evidence of the 
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Halsaflieni pottery shows, in my opinion, that the period covered by the 
burials was not very long, and that it corresponded in the main with the 
age of Hagiar Kim,! Xeuchia, and the three buildings on Corradino. 
The period of Bahria therefore cannot be much, if at all, removed from 
that of the megalithic monuments of the islands. The complete diver- 
gence of the Bahria pottery from that of these monuments seems to point 
to an entire difference of tradition, a very remarkable fact in so small 
an island. A possible explanation of this difference suggests itself at 
once. Bahria, a peculiarly wild locality, might have remained a stronghold 
of the old inhabitants of Malta after the immigration of the megalithic 
people. To this there are two objections. In the first place, we have as 
yet no trace of any inhabitants earlier than the people of the megalithic 
monuments ; and in the second, the Bahria pottery, both by its forms and 
its ornament, suggests not the stagnating remnant of an old people, but 
a new and flourishing folk. Would it therefore be too bold to suggest 
that Bahria was a colony of immigrants, probably of different race from 
the megalithic folk? I put forward the view merely as a_ possibility, 
which, until further research has been carried out on the island, cannot 
even rank as a probability. It may, however, be more than a coincidence 
that the settlement at Bahria is within a few minutes of the only landing- 
place on the rocky west and south coasts of Malta. 

Supposing for the moment that the Bahria people were immigrants 
who came in perhaps during the megalithic period in the island, can we 
gain any idea as to whence they came? At present this is impossible. 
Among all the white-incised wares of the Mediterranean and elsewhere 
there is not one which resembles that of Bahria closely enough to be even 
worth quoting as a parallel. Possibly we may eventually find material 
for comparison on the north coast of Africa. 

But all this is conjecture. This alone is sure, that further excavation 
must settle the questions which excavation has raised. We tmay therefore 
hope that our three days’ work at Bahria was in truth merely preliminary, 


and that it will prove to have been only the prelude to exhaustive re- 
searches in the same locality. 


T. iE. PEnr. 
) Mayr is no doubt right in seeing three pereds im the building of Haziar Kim, bu: the few 
petsherds saved from the excavations might well belong all te one permed [See Maw 2) 
τινε TAL hen Denkm iver von Malta, pp. 676-7.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THIS paper deals with the well-known reliefs in the Palazzo Spada 
at Rome and those related to them, and is an attempt by means of a 
detailed analysis to determine their date and artistic affinities. As long 
ago as 1880 Dr. Theodor Schreiber! suggested that they contained 
Hellenistic elements and were to some extent dependent for their motives 
on paintings. In 1888 he returned to the attack in his book on the 
Grimani reliefs at Vienna and put forward the view that the Spada and 
Grimani reliefs and their kin were Alexandrian in origin. In consequence 
he regards the introduction of rustic and landscape scenes into sculpture 
as an Alexandrian element, and would assign all reliefs which show such 
motives to the Alexandrian art of the Hellenistic age. His conclusions 
are reached, as is said by Amelung, one of his followers, piu envdowtnando 
che dimostrando,?, and are for the most part based on the idea that 
Alexandria (and not Rome) was the city where the practice of incrusting 
walls with marble first grew up. These conclusions, harmonising as they do 
with the general tendency of Alexandrian literature and Helbig’s views on 
Hellenistic painting,? were widely accepted, and are included in the histories 
of Greek art published by Collignon, Ernest Gardner, and Overbeck. They 
were also adopted by Courbaud in his monograph on Roman triumphal 
relicfs and by Helbig, who sees in the Alexandrian reliefs many motives 


ἐδ) .}ν Let. 1880, pp. 145 fi. 2 Bull. Com. 1897, p. 110. 
δ Helbig, μέσος ἀν εν uber di Cantpanische Wanidmalerct. 
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borrowed from Hellenistic painting, which seems to have flourished 
in Egypt. But in 1895, in his introduction on Roman art prefixed to the 
great edition of the Wiener Genesis, Wickhoff, arguing by their great 
likeness to the monuments of Roman imperial art, showed that the Spada 
reliefs and their kin have strong claims to be considered as Roman2 The 
same point of view has been taken up by Dragendorff,; by Stuart Jones,’ 
and by Mrs. Strong". The objections and arguments of Wickhoff were 
felt by Schreiber to be so serious that in 1896 he published a paper & 
in reply, in which he made a fresh statement of his case, but without 
bringing forward any important new arguments. Holm in his history 
of Greece * also disagrees with Schreiber and points out that many of the 
motives, especially those relating to rustic and outdoor life, were not so 
much peculiar to Alexandria as part of the general tendency of art and 
literature throughout the Hellenistic world. Lastly Waser,> in 1905, in 
a short essay briefly restated the Alexandrian case and warmly defends 
Schreiber from the charge of Pan-Alexandrianism put forward by Koepp 
in a review of Courbaud’s book.” 

In 1903, 1 myself, in a short paper” restated and followed the ideas 
of Wickhoff, Dragendorff, and Holm. The following account of the 
Spada reliefs and their kin is a development of the case that I then put 
forward, and my present conclusions are based on a close study of the 
monuments themselves. Dr. Amelung, who is in the main a follower of 
Schreiber, in two papers of the Roemische Mittedungen ™ has pointed out 
the many analogies that exist between Greck votive reliefs, and the 
so-called Hellenistic or .\lexandrian reliefs and has suggested that the 
latter are in great part derived from or rather influenced by the former. 
In consequence in the present paper the line of investigation begun 
by him has been followed up, and the first and second parts are devoted 
respectively to an examination of the landscape elements in Greek and 
Roman relicfs. But as it is mainly concerned with the Spada reliefs, it 
has not scemed advisable to consider how far Greek votive reliefs were 
L Heling, Za tt. 469, 470. 
> Fogblsh uan-lvien by Mis Streng ; 
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the forerunners of the so-called Hellenistic class. This question and 
a detailed analysis of the other landscape reliefs published by Schreiber in 
his Hellenistische Reliefoilder 1 hope to treat on a future occasion. The 
present studies, which owe much to the kind help of Mr. Stuart Jones, 
are not so perfect as I could wish, but it has seemed best to publish 
them as they stand in spite of their faults. 


J.—LANDSCAPE MOTIVES IN GREEK RELIEFS. 


It will be seen from what has been said above that the controversy 
centres round the landscape motives, that is to say, the introduction of 
trees, buildings, or the like into a relief in order to give a local or pictorial 
effect. Therefore, before proceeding to discuss the so-called Hellenistic or 
Alexandrian characteristics of the Spada reliefs in detail, it will be con- 
venient to examine the origin and growth of such landscape motives in 
Greck and Roman reliefs. But, first of all, a brief consideration of some 
of the principles of relief technique will not be out of place. 

A simple form of relief is one of the most primitive kinds of art. It 
consists in engraving, that is to say,in drawing a figure on a flat surface by 
means of incised lines. The carved bones and tusks from the French cave 
settlements of the palaeolithic age! show the primitive character of this 
technique. In Greece we have examples of this method in some reliefs 
in soft limestone from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta that 
belong to the end of the seventh century, B.C., but unfortunately they are 
not yet published. Some Attic grave-reliefs of the fourth century show a 
late survival of it, and in these the details were probably rendered by 
painting.” We may also compare two fine grave-relicfs of warriors at 
Thebes, probably of the fifth century, which show the figures incised on 
slabs of black Eleusinian stone, and seem to have been painted.” The 
next stage consists in cutting away the blank spaces between the figures, 
so as to leave them standing out against the ground like silhoucttes. A 
relief from the sanctuary of Orthia at Sparta‘ (Fig. 1) well illustrates this. 
The result is that the figures have a flat surface and sharp, hard edges, a 
peculiarity of which the early Spartan reliefs are good examples, especially 

Ὁ Guid to the Stone Age Antiaguitis in the Britet Meese, pp. 48 tf. Figs. 50-67. 


> Star. Varhres εὖ hronns du Mise Nutiona’, p. 130. Nos. ΤΌΤ ΕΠ ιν 1157, with Pigs 
“ACHR τοῦς, Ps. VIL, VILL. PALS. xii. pe 60. 
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a votive relief to the Dioscuri.! The early metopes from Mycenae? and 
Selinus 3 show the same technique. Then as the artists gradually obtained 
more command over their material, the height of the relief was increased, 
and the edges were rounded off. Finally, the discovery of foreshortening 
enabled them to treat the subject with greater freedom. We need not 
pursuc the actual development of technique further, but may turn to 
consider its effect on the reliefs. The figures shown in all such reliefs are 
seen against one level, unchangeable background. This applies to all 
Greek reliefs up to the end of the ffth century bc. Τῇ the background 
were painted some neutral colour, the figures would stand out as though 


Pic, 1.—RLLMEF PROM LHR SANCIUARY OF ARIEMIS ORTHIA, SPARLA, 


against the sky. In other words, the background appears as a blank 
curtain and the figures stand before it. This, as already remarked, presents 
to the spectator a plain, Ievel surface, from which the relief is raised. We 
may thus say that all that advances from the ground towards the spectator 
is ‘high,’ and that all that recedes from it is *decp” The quality of height 
is quite easily obtained, for every relief possesses it ; but that of depth is a 
different matter. This can only be obtained by treating the subject per- 
spectively or else by incision on the background. By perspective treat- 
ment is meant the representation of distant objects as smaller and as 


lightly raised above those in the foreground. From this it will readily be 


1 Sparta Museu Cata’ cue, pp. 120 tf. Figs. 1-6, 9, 10, 26. 273 p. 191, Fig. 65 
- Kourouniotes, γα γόμ ἃ τόσοι, p. 20, Fig. τ. 
“Salinas, Mow, at Leen i. (1992), Pl. LE TIT. 
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recognised that landscape motives are just those things that demand depth 
in a relief. Therefore we may assume that any attempt to introduce them 
involves an advance or rather an elaboration in art. 

Up to the end of the fifth century B.C. there is hardly a trace of such 
landscape motives in Greek reliefs! But in the last half of the century we 
note the first attempts to introduce them. In the famous relief in the 
Acropolis Museum? that heads the text of a treaty between Athens and 
Samos made in 403 B.C., a tree is inserted in the scene behind Athena for 
her shield to rest against. On a fifth-century grave-relicf from Acgina Ὁ 
two other stelae are shown by the side of the principal figure and behind 
it. In two votive reliefs to Heracles from Ithome* and Thebes” the 
locality of the scene is defined by the appearance of the columns of a 
temple behind. In the votive relief of Archandros to Pan and the Nymphs ® 
there is an attempt at perspective: Pan, placed high up in the background, 
peers out of his cave, which is rendered by cutting into the ground itself. 
Two fragmentary reliefs at Athens, one of which is of the fifth century, 
while the other is somewhat later in date show a similar attempt at per- 
spective by the use of a rock background.’ To the same period belongs 
the well-known Torlonia relief, which also has a rock background similarly 
handled. In the fourth century the introduction of these motives becomes 
more common. «ἃ rock is often used as a seat, as in the fine metope-like 
relief published by Wolters.” On votive reliefs from the Asclepicion the 
temenos is indicated either by a tree to represent the sacred grove, or by a 
votive relief standing on a pillar’® The latter motive also occurs on reliefs 


1 Except perhaps the olive relief in one of the archaic pores pediment. from the Acropolis, 
Wiegand, Poros Architektur, Pl. XIV. 

2 No. 13333 Μνημεῖα τῆς Ἑλλάδος, PL NNNIIL; Collignon, 2/0. Scud pti Ureceite it, 
p. 117, Fig. 56; Brunn-Bruckmann, 475 ἃ. 

> Athens National Museum, No. 715, Collignon, of. cf. 1i., p. 151, Fig. 75. 

* Stars, of. cet., No. 1404; Svoronos, Ἐθνικὸν Μουσεῖον, Ε]. LX. ; Schoene, G. Ai diets, 1123 
Kekule, Aa. δέ, tm Thescion, 374. 

5. Roscher, Lexikon der MUytholegte it, p. 2187, Fig. 

» Arndt-Amelung, #.77 12423 Svoronos, vf. af, PL NLIV.; Schretber, Az cazwvent-recih, 
pp. 50 ff. 

τ Athens Nat. Mus. Nos. 1351, 1358; Svoronos, of. τέ, Pls. XLIN.. XLVI; “Eg. Apy. 
1908, pp. 104 ff., Fig. 1. 

~ Roscher, of. w24., it. p. 2539. Fig. 5; Blinkenberg, 47.2. Studies. pp. 48 ff. PLT, 

"4th. Mitt. 1893, Pl. 1; cf. Athens Nat. Mus. Nos. 1388, 1460: Svoronos, of. ee. Pls. 
[1Π.,. DXXVIT 

" Athens Nat. Mus. Nos. 1330, 1333, 1335. 14613 Svoronos, of. af, Pls NXAAV., ANAVL, 
LAAVIT. ; Arndt-Amelung, 2. Κ΄. 1230, 1231; ef. Schoene, G7. Δ εὐ ὅτ Pl, NIV. 66. 
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from Rhamnus and elsewhere.!. On a grave-stele of a Phoenician, probably 
of the fourth century, a palm-tree is represented, and on another a ship is 
figured. Trees like those on the Asclepicion reliefs occur also on the 
frieze of the choragic monument of Lysicrates, which dates from 334 B.C ὁ 
Apparently this type was common in fourth century reliefs. 

A very important relief (Fig. 2) at Munich + belongs in all probability 
to the third century. On the left is a large plane tree, the branches of 
which fill half the ground at the top. From it hangs a curtain, before 
which are seated the god and goddess to whom it was dedicated. In the 
centre is an altar seen from one corner and not on the square. Among the 


Fic. 2,—Vorive RetieF Al MUNICH. 


group of worshippers two female figures in the costume of the Tanagra 
terra-cottas are conspicuous. By the plane tree is a tall pillar on which 
stand two votive statucttes. The rendering of the foliage is important and 


peculiar: the Ieaves are represented as a heavy solid mass, the 


outermost being shown in outline with firm hard lines and all fitting 
closely: over those within. The same treatment of foliage is to be observed 


1 Athens Nat. Mus. 1383, 1384, 1395 ; Svoronos, of. cat, Pls) NNXNVIIL, XNNIX., LVIIL; 
Arndt-Amelung, #. 7. 1240; cf. Bhinkenberg, 4¢4. Jett, 1899, 7». 205, 2 H 
1896, p. 99, Note 50. 

2 Stats, of. 124, Nos. 986, 752. 

* Collgnon. Hict, Sculpt. Greeqgue i, p. 369, Fig. 189; cf. De Cou, dm. Journ, Arch. 1893. 
Pl. IE, {Π|. 

+ Furwangler, Gir fothet, No. 206: the provenance 15 said to be Corinth : ef. the rehef from 
Rhodes. Av. 1a, root, p. 260, Fig 1. The fizure in the text 1s reproduced from zz. Fig. 
by the kind permis-1un of Ἐ. Bruckmann anil Co., of Munich . 
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in the Telephus frieze of the great altar at Pergamum, where trees are 
frequently introduced as well as votive pillars, buildings, rocks. and so on. 
In the scenes of the first mecting of Heracles and Auve,' and of the 
exposure of Telephus the foliage is handled as a mass, and the outside 
leaves are cut with clear, sharp edges, and there is no undercutting with 
the drill. The individual treatment of the plumage of the flying bird 
that appears in one scene is. very noticeable, and exactly parallel 
to that of the foliage described. As the great altar was probably 
begun by Eumenes II. about 168 bB.c. and completed by his brother 
Attalus I]. after 159 B.c, it is quite reasonable to assign this particular 
style of foliage treatment to the middle of the second century. Another 
monument that we can group with the Telephus frieze is a relief PL AVE 
Fig. 1) from Tralles+ now at Constantinople, which represents a 
kneeling man fastening a rope to a ring in the ground beneath a plane-tree. 
No. satisfactory explanation of the subject has yet been suggested. 
The male figure is remarkable for the fact that it stands almost free, 
and for the firm, careful, and, considering its small size, natural modelling. 
The tree is carved with great detail, and the clean, minute study of the 
leaves is the same as that in the two monuments just discussed; and 
thus we may assign this relief to the same period. 

From this time onwards landscape motives are very common on 
Greek reliefs, whether funereal or votive. But they seem to have been 
especially popular for grave stelac in Asia Minor. In these, as rightly 
remarked by Pfuhl,’ the appearance of trees, stelac, and other monuments 
gives a picture of the cemetery, just as the votive relief and trees on 
the .Asclepicion reliefs represent the temenos of the god with its grove. 
In Asia Minor these elements of landscape first appear in the Hellenistic 
age, and continue till the extinction of art in the imperial period. On the 
other hand they never occur on the Greek grave-reliefs found in Egypt," 
which are derived from the conventional .\ttic type of the fourth century, 
and are remarkable for the entire absence of such motives. In Hellas itself 
these elements, though common, do not appear so frequently as in Asia 

1 Schrader, Jak, fi 4 1900, pp. 97 th PLT. 3. 4, ef. Pig. 15. 
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Minor. They are found not only in the Hellenistic age,’ but also 
in the imperial period, to which belong the Luku reliefs. In this 
connection the most important monument is the stele of Artemidorus 
(PI. XVI. Fig. 2)," where we see the deceased, a young man, attacking 
with a spear a wild boar in its cave Amongst the rocks round the cave 
are representsd goats, stags, and hares. Above the cave is a tree on which 
hangs a game-bag with a dead hare. This last motive is characteristic of 
the so-called Alexandrian relicfs in which it occurs frequently.+ This is the 
only example yet found in Greece or the east, and it is to be noted that it 
is not earlier in date than the late first century a.p. It also marks 
an entirely new departure, for hitherto the landscape motives have 
been confined to trees, votive reliefs on pillars, isolated rocks and the like 
appearing side by side with the figures in front of the blank ground, and 
always subordinate. Here for the first time the landscape practically: 
takes the place of the plain ground, and is quite as important as 
the human figure. In other words, not only is the curtain before 
which the action takes place now painted, but other scenery is introduced 
in front of it. 

There is one other class of Greek reliefs which deserve some attention, 
the votive reliefs to Pan and the nymphs. All these have a rock frame 
so arranged as to give the idea that the figures are seen within a 
cave. The earliest examples from Mcgalopolis.* and from the Acropolis" 
are dated to the second half of the fourth century. Other examples 
from the caves in Mount Parnes, and at Vari, from Eleusis, Megara, and 
other sites* show that this type of relicf became common and lasted into 


1 Cf Athens Nat. Mus. 1158, 1245, 1313. 1948: Svoionos., «A sé, Pl. XNNIIE. 6. In the 
muscum at Mykonos there was a grave stele with a laige vine in the background, and one of the 
broken stelae from Pagasae. which belongs to about the third century B.c., has a tree sculptured in 
the background ; Volo Muscum No. 125, 7 -Arvanitopoullos., Κατάλυγος, pp- 359 ff, 103 ἢ, 

2 Athens Nat. Mus. 1390, 1429, 1450: Svoronos, of, 

ὁ Stais, of. et, No. 1192, Alinan. phot. 24415 

ὁ. Schreiber, Miv/, Aeltefoelder, Pls. ΤΙ. NNIL. LIV. LV.. LXX VII, 

~ Athens Nat. Mus. 14493 Furtwangler. 44. ett, 1978. p. 201, αν Svo1ones, of, zt, 
PL LXNIV. 

® Acropohs Museum 1345, Arndt-Amelung. £.77 1274 
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the imperial period. As Hauser has shown, the figures of the nymphs 
on them are the prototypes of the Neo-Attic reliefs. Thus we see that the 
cave motive, which occurs frequently on the Alexandrian reliefs was a 
favourite in Attica and other parts of Greece. No relief with this motive 
has yet been found in Egypt. 

This brief examination of Greek reliefs shows us that the land- 
scape clements begin at the end of the fifth century, and in the 
succceding period gradually become more and more popular. In nearly 
every case the landscape consists only of a tree or a votive relicf on 
a pillar introduced to localise the scene. These are always placed 
before the background in the same plane as the figures, but are subor- 
dinate to them. In the relief of Artemidorus, which is of the first 
century A.D., we have the whole composition treated as a landscape, in 
which the human figure has no preponderating influence. In the votive 
reliefs to Pan and the nymphs we may consider the cave that frames the 
group as another attempt in the same direction. But these reliefs do not 
possess the perspective depth of the Artemidorus stele, for the rock fraine 
is as high as the figures it surrounds. 

This consideration of the extant monuments seems to point to three 
conclusions, that the treatment of landscape in Greek reliefs was very 
elementary up to the imperial period, that it was most popular in Asia 
Minor, and that it was not practised at all in Egypt. 


I]l.—RoMAN RELIEFS, 


In the previous section the history of relicf sculpture in Greece 
has been traced briefly, and the introduction and development of 
landscape elements have been noted We must now follow the 
development of Roman reliefs from the age of Augustus to that of 
Septimius Severus. Then we shall be in a better position to decide 
the question of the date and style of the * Alexandrian * reliefs. 

The earliest Roman monument decorated with reliefs is that of the 
Julii at St. Rémy in Provence, which belonys to the first century 1c. ! 
But on only one of the four sides do we find any landscape motives, 
UNNI. ENNIV ; 1878, 1879 from Paine + 2007-2000, 2011, 2012 from Vario ve fore J ΟΝ 
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in the scene of the boar-hunt on the south-west side, where two bare 
tree trunks are introduced. These are obviously meant to indicate that 
the action is taking place in the country, and are very similar to the trees 
in the Asclepieion reliefs mentioned above. But this is not surprising, 
since the architecture! as well as the sculpture of the whole monument 
is copied from Greek models. This goes far to show how strong 
an influence Greek τὲ exercised in the west. The battle scenes have 
been compared to those of the great altar at Pergamum, but we here 
notice that there is an attempt to give depth to the relicf by incisions 
in the background. 

The first great monument with which we have to deal, is the Ava 
Pacis Augustac built between 13 and 9 BC. The destecta membre of its 
frieze have been made the subject of careful study by Petersen,? and 
the recent, but unfinished excavations have given us almost complete 
information about its plan and architecture? The procession on its 
north and south sides is the greatest achievement of Augustan art. This 
is the Roman equivalent, or perhaps we might cven say, the Roman 
translation, of the Parthenon frieze. We see passing before us a long and 
solemn procession of men and women. They are arranged in pairs, and 
thus every other figure is in low relicf, but in height they are all cqual. 
The backvround is perfectly plain and neutral. The relief field is of the same 
height as the figures, and there is no open space above them. In dress 
and appearance the persons are distinctly Roman, but the atmosphere and 
execution are Greek. On the east and west sides, owing to the doors, the 
frieze was not continuous. Instead, there were four separate scenes, 
two on each front flanking the doors. On the east we have on one side 


the famous Tellus relicf, and on the other hand a sacrifice to the same 


rock on the 
left, which supports the shrine of the Penates, and in the centre a rock 


soddess. In this latter scene we remark an overhanging 


altar with a tree behind it. Al] these characterise the scene as takine 
τ on Ξ 
place out of doors. The Tellus relicf on the other side of the door 


is a landscape composition, But it is not entirely original, for the 
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well-known relief from Carthage in the Louvre shows that their common 
prototype was of the Hellenistic age. It should be observed that the 
three groups mentioned are much longer than they are high, and that 
there is practically no open space above the heads of the figures. 


Τ᾿ Ω 


Frio, 3. παρ ΔῊ 1 Ἐκ FROM BASILica ΔΈΜΤΟΙΑ, 


There is on the outside, below the frieze, a very elaborate acanthus 

scioll, in which swans, frogs, mice, and other animals are introduced, 

and on the inside, on the back of the blocks of the frieze is a serics 

of garlands hanging from ox skulls. The rendering of every detail in 
N 
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this vegetabie ornament is wonderful. Everything is very finely and 
clearly defined, and appears to have been laid upon the marble, rather 
than cut out from it. Thus, in this one monument alone we see that 
in Augustan art landscape motives, such as temples, overhanging rocks 
and the like, and vegetation were popular. Other monuments of the 
period, such as the pilasters of the Basilica Aemilia! ‘Fig. 3), the sarco- 
phagus from the Palazzo Caffarelli? and the altar with plane branches 
illustrate the same tendency.’ Two other reliefs in the Louvre,t which are 
probably .\ugustan, have the same characteristics. We can also group 
with them the famous relicf at Ravenna,° although it contains no landscape 
eiements. Although the representations of natural objects, such as fruit or 
foliage, are delicately and accurately renderec\ in Augustan art, they seem 
to lack life and atmosphere. They and the scenes they adorn are 
conceived in an academic and ideal style. This is due almost entirely: 
to Greek influence. As in literature, so in sculpture, Augustus attempted 
by eclectic Hellenism to create in Rome an imperial art worthy of her 
world wide dominion. Although this attempt left its mark on Roman 
art, it failed because Tiberius and his successors had neither the will 
nor the power to continue it. We possess no monuments of Tiberius’ reign, 
The relief fragments of the throne from Cervetri with the well-known 
personifications of Etruscan cities belong to that of Claudius.6 In these 
there is vegetable ornament rendered naturally but less formally. 
The next dated monument is the Arch of Titus. The reliefs are lone 
Ὁ 
and narrow, and there is the same processional treatment as in the alra 
Paces, which was probably the model for it. But here we have an open 
space above the figures in both scenes. This was necessary to accommodate 
the standing figures of Titus and Victory in the chariot, and the spoils of 
the temple. But did the artist definitely choose this composition in order 
to introduce the " Respirazion’ se2n by Wickhoff?* Probably circumstances 
1 The bieck in the text his been qanely dont hy the German Archacological Insutute in Rome, 
1: eriginally appearbin Hulsen’s ericie im J .. Male, xv (1902), p. 53. Fig. 14. 
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compelled him to adopt it, and his effort to produce his best work uncon- 
sciously gave it the effect discovered by the critics. In these reliefs there 
are no landscape elements, unless one may include the arch in the relief of 
the golden candlestick as such. But wherever there is any vegetation, as 
in the laurel wreaths and the laurel branches borne by one or two of the 
figures, we find the same feeling for nature already remarked in the 
alva Pacis. In other monuments of the Flavian period, such as the 
circular reliefs on the arch of Constantine! and the monument of the 
Haterii,? landscape motives are very popular. In the former the sacrifices 
at country shrines seem inspired by the same spirit as some of the 
‘ Alexandrian’ reliefs. The pilaster from the monument of the Haterii 
shows how the artists of this age delighted in depicting nature, a delight 
only equalled by their masterly rendering and accurate observation of | 
floral shapes, for by this time art was free from the academic spirit of the 
previous age. 

All these have an architectural background, which offers little scope 
for naturalistic effect. In execution and conception they are equal to the 
similar scenes on the Ara Pacts, but it is to be noticed that the drill was 
employed. In the frieze of the Forum Transitorium (Pl. XVII. Fig. 1)? 
which was finished by Nerva, trees, rocks, and buildings appear. From 
this we can perhaps assume that even in composition of a classical type 
such as this, it was usual to introduce landscape motives. 

The fluted in the Forum, which are probably Trajanic, are long, 
and well adapted for the representation of a procession. Instead, 
the scenes they depict have little or no action, and recall those on 
the north and south sides of the dra Pacts, which are the forerunners of 
the group method of composition. These scenes have also an architectural 
background, but this is less carefully worked than that in the Domitianic 
relicfs mentioned. The leaves on the fig-tree that appears on the //uéez, 
like the trees on the frieze of the Forum Transitorium and the Domitianic 
medallions are not delicately cut out by the chisel on the background as 
in -Augustan reliefs, but are deeply undercut by the drill so as to have the 
appearance of hanging free in the open air.6 The lack of action in the 

1 Papers B.S.R, iti, Pls. XXI, XXII; Reinach, Rev. Ar2. 1910, pp. 118 ff. 
9 Wickhoff, of. 4. Pls. VII, VIEL; Strong, Noman Seulptioc, Pl. XXXV. 
‘dan, Test. 1877, pp. 5103 don. Just. x., Pls. XL-XLa. Andersyun phot. 2230, 


+ Hulsen, Forum Romanum, pp. 86, $7, Fig. 32. 
* Cf. the relief in the Lateran with quinces and lemons, Wickhoff, ef. ἐξ, PI. X. 
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plutei should be carefully noted, for in the Trajanic period the processional 
method of composition gives way to the group system.) The best 
example of this is the arch of Benevento.?. There is very little open 
space above the heads of the figures, but all the scenes are conceived 
as groups and not as views of a procession. In nearly all trees or 
buildings are introduced, but rather as illustrations of locality than for 
artistic effect. In the battle scenes on the Arch of Constantine*? and the 
reliefs relating to them, trees, round Dacian huts, and similar motives 
frequently occur. They reappear on the column,* where they are again 
illustrative rather than artistic. In this same monument we notice for the 
first time a new method of expression which consists in giving a kind 
of maplike projection to the scene by placing distant above nearer objects. 
This results in what a writer on the Renaissance plans of Rome would 
call a teduta prospettiva, We shall refer to it throughout as ‘ bird's-eye 
perspective. This is of course the only way in which a complicated 
subject can be rendered in relief. By it we are enabled to see the inside 


and outside of cities and camps at the same time. In such scenes we 


obtain a clear view of what is happening in the distance without losing 
sight of the foreground. This methed also leads to a conventional means 
of representing a crowd, by showing four or more rows of heads one above 
the other. This last peculiarity is not confined to Trajan’s column, but 
occurs in some of the battle scenes as well. 

The only Hadrianic historical reliefs that exist are the two from the 

7; p i 5 = οὖ , ] 

Arco di Portovallo” These show the continuance of the group method 
of composition, and in one a building is introduced to localise the scene 
No sculptured monuments of the reign of Antoninus Pius survive, 
but the decorated base of the honorary column erected after his death 
has been preserved." There is no attempt at landscape in the scene in the 
front, which is framed by two personifications, Roma and the Campus 
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aZartins. On the sides the decursiones in honour of the dead emperor 
are represented. These are rendered in the bird’s-eye perspective just 
mentioned. But here this principle is carried so far that the distant figures 
stand quite clear of those in front. 

More important are the reliefs that commemorate the German 
campaigns of Marcus Aurelius. The reliefs of the column,’ crected 
to him after his death, are executed in the same manner as those 
of Trajan’s column, which was obviously the model for the later 
monument. The scenes are spread out by means of the bird's-eye 
perspective, and the conventional landscape motives are treated i!lus- 
tratively. The eleven panels from the arch of this emperor are treated 
in quite a different manner? The scenes are composed on the group 
method, and so far carry on the earlier tradition. But in details they 
differ considerably from the Trajanic and Hadrianic panels. They 
are taller, and there is always, as noticed by Monaci,? an open space above 
the heads of the figures. This open space in all but three is filled 
by representations of buildings, when the scene is in Rome, or by trees 
when the scene is in the field. But the effect produced is similar to that 
of the Flavian medallions on the arch of Constantine, and that given 
by the bird’s-eye perspective method. The scene appears as a picture 
of a place, as a view of a city, or a landscape. By means of the 
illustrative landscape motives, the locality is not merely indicated, 
but actually represented to some extent. There is a wide difference 
between these sculptures and the Greek votive reliefs. In the latter 
the presence of a votive pillar in a relief indicates a shrine, a tree means 
that the action takes place in a grove, and so on. In the Roman 
reliefs mentioned harmonious grouping of the figures round trees 
and buildings, which thus brings them into closer relation with one another, 
gives a true pictorial effect. 

The age of Septimius Severus has left us only two important relicfs : 
the campaigning scenes on his arch, and the relicf in the Palazzo 
Sacchetti+ The latter has an architectural background and, though a 
fluteus in shape, shows that the tradition of the group composition. still 
existed in this period. The maplike projections of the arch show a 


1 Petersen, Domaszewski, and Calderini, Dee Marcusscv'. 
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development of the bird’s-eye perspective method. The history of the 
Parthian War, or rather of its chief incidents, is shown entirely as a veduta 
prospettiva. 

Now that our brief survey of the development of landscape treatment 
in Greck and Roman reliefs is completed, we may pause for a moment to 
attempt to recapitulate the main changes observed. We notice that 
landscape elements do not appear in Greck reliefs till the end of the fifth 
century bc. They are as a rule trees or votive reliefs on pillars, and serve 
to indicate the locality of the scene. In the second, perhaps in the third, 
century B.C, we see from the Telephus frieze and the reliefs at Munich and 
from Tralles that a desire for a closer rendering of material objects was 
felt. The careful treatment of foliage on the monuments mentioned 
suggests that they may be regarded as the forerunners of the Augustan 
style! A lack of dated monuments prevents us from following the 
development of landscape in Greek reliefs any further. But the grave reliefs 
from Asia Minor and Alexandria show that landscape motives were popular 
in the former country, and never used in the latter, TVinally, the stele of 
aArtemidorus, dated to the late first century, A. D., has the full landscape 
conception similar to that which, as we have seen, is common in Rome from 
the Flavian period onwards. 

In Rome we have found that in the Augustan age landscape motives 
were popular, These are of the conventional Greek type but rendered 
with a marvellous skill that seems independent of material. To the 
sculptors of this period, as Dragendorff has said, clay and marble, stucco 


and metal were alike. Accurate and wonderful as the works are, they 
> 


nevertheless very academic in composition. It should be remarked that 


in this age the drill is very seldom used: the chisel was the tool employed 
In the Flavian period the pilaster of the monument of the Haterii and the 
medallions on the arch of Constantine show a less restrained treatment of 
nature. By a judicious combination of the use of drill and chisel, foliage 
sel, g 
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and flowers are no longer rendered as though glued to a marble backing ; 
instead, they hang freely over it and almost seem to be trembling with the 
breeze. The use of the drill becomes more marked under Trajan and 
Hadrian. The result of this is that vegetation is rendered more vigorously, 
but more roughly. Inthe Aurelian and succeeding periods, the drill is 
the principal tool. It is always used for undercutting foliage, which shows 
in consequence greater play of light and shade, but a less faithful rendering 
of the natural forms. The academic manner of the Augustan artists 
constrained them to use landscape motives in the Greek manner, merely 
as typifying a place. But even here they are treated more frecly than in 
Greek reliefs. In the Flavian period, although the landscape elements are 
practically the same, their more natural treatment and closer relation to 
the figures produce a pictorial effect. This principle is carried on in the 
Trajanic and Aurelian periods, although the landscape motives introduced are 
illustrative rather than artistic. But it cannot be denied that the panels from 
the arch of Marcus Aurelius, for all their faulty execution, have more pictorial! 
qualities than the carefully finished Augustan reliefs. The former have a 
warmth and atmosphere which the chill formalism of the latter has totally 
missed, 

Our skeleton history of the development of landscape in relief from 
the fifth century to the age of Septimius Severus is complete. We are 
now better qualified to decide the date of the ‘ Hellenistic pictorial reliefs,’ 
and may attempt by their style and characteristics to assign them to what 
we consider their proper place in the history of ancient art. 


II.—Tue Spaps RELIEFS AND THEIR KIN. 


The ‘Alexandrian’ reliefs published by Schreiber fall into several 
classes. The first and most important is that which consists of the large 
pictorial reliefs called by him ‘ Prachtreliefs’ + The most famous group of 
these are the eight reliefs in the Palazzo Spada at Rome, which were found 
in 1620 at 5. Agnese. 


1 Brunnenreliefs, yp. 94, 95. 2 Helbig u.2, p. 150; Wickholt. Aowan dit, pp. 30 ff. 
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A.—The Spada Reltefs. 


I. The Theft of the Palladium! (Pl XVIL, Fig. 2). The composition 
of this relief is totally unlike the usual representations of this legend, so 
common on gems, especially that signed by Felix,? and found also on one of 
the silver vases from Bernay.’ The nearest parallel is to be seen on a Lycian 
sarcophagus at Athens.* But after all, as Furtwangler pointed out, the relief 
is founded on the well-known Diomed type’ attributed to Cresilas. The figure 
is slightly altered to suit a relicf. The modelling of the torso, especially in 
the sharp divisions between muscles, and the hard line below the breast, 
is almost exactly that of the Munich statue. This statue was popular at 
Rome, as is proved by the many existing replicas,’ and by the fact that it 
appears in the stucco decoration of the tomb of the Pancratii.” To 
complete the scene, the artist has added the figure of Odysseus, which he 
secms to have borrowed from a statue of the Venice type.> But it is con- 
siderably altered and clumsily inserted. The body is very awkward 
and the drapery is carelessly treated. The eyes are plastically rendered 
in the Iladrianic manner. The hair and beard are worked by the 


drill, and also resemble Hladrianic reliefs. Above the heads of the 


This is not a 
Greek temple. It has no fteroma, and the walls are ornamented with 


square pilasters. In the gable are a snake, a shicld with a Gorgoneion, 
and a helmet, which, as Helbig says, indicate a temple of Athena. This 


figures is an open space which is occupied by a temple. 


refers to that version of the legend according to which both Odysseus and 
Diomed entered Troy, and is another point of a difference between 


this relief and the othey representations mentioned.” Finally we may 


notice that the temple and Odysseus are not in true proportion to cne 
another. 
I]. Daedalus and Pasiphac δ᾽ “PL NV IIL. Fig. 1). This relief also is in 


composition quite unlike the Pompeian wall painting “Pl. XVIIL, Fig, 2 1 
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In these Pasiphae is seen seated ona throne, while Daedalus standing before 
her presents the wooden cow. Here we are shown Pasiphae visiting 
Daedalus. He sits, saw in hand, on a stool, clad only in an exomis. 
Before him is the wooden cow, behind which is Pasiphae. Her pose at once 
recalls somewhat similar figures on Attic grave reliefs,! and the scheme 
and handling of her drapery have a Neo-Attic character.2 More similar 
yet are the representations of Amymone on gems.° In the small part 
of Daedalus’ beard that is original we again see clear traces of drill 
work. The background, which extends some distance above the figures, 
is partly occupied by architecture meant to represent the palace of Minos. 
But it is very clumsily and flatly rendered. In general the composition is 
poor. 

III. The Death of Opheltes+ (PI. XIX., Fig. 1). The scheme of this 
relief corresponds more closely with the traditional representations of the 
subject. But it has not much resemblance to the version shown in a wall 
painting,’ nor to those on coins.® The relief is remarkable for the number 
of persons represented. The two warriors scem to be derived from a 
fourth-century work, such as the frieze of the Mausoleum.’ One warrior 
leans over a rock, a motive that occurs on the frieze of the Forum 
Transitorium’ Most noticeable is the artist's effort to give depth to his 
landscape. There is an overhanging rock behind the main scene, on which 
stand a tree and a temple. The latter is apparently not Greek. It 
has no columns at all, merely two square pilasters by the door, and in the 
gable a shield between two snakes. Between the main scene and the 
background the figure of Hypsipyle is introduced. She is on a smaller 
scale, and her pose is very awkward. One of her feet is seen just behind 
the central hero’s right foot. The flying drapery is very tame, and is most 
clumsily spread out. Her hair, which is rather long and ropy in texture, 
has the same qualities as that οἱ Endymion and Andromeda in the 
Capitoline reliefs and the Medusa Ludovisi.” In general this relief has the 
appearance of an eclectic composition, but its elements are less obvious, 

' Collignon, West. Sealpt. grecyte it., Figs. 195, 197. 
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owing to the depth of the landscape and to the fact that there is less empty 
space above the principal figures. 

IV. Adonis wounded! (PL NIX. Fig. 2. This representation of 
‘Adonis, if it really is Adonis, seems to be unparalleled. In style and 
technique it has a general resemblance to statues made in the Hadrianic 
period, especially the Eros of Centocelle and the so-called Antinous 
of the Capitol? The forms of the body are very smooth and fat. 
The figure also has some likeness to the later variants of the Scopaic 
Meleager, in which a chlamys is added.’ The hounds (the boar's head 
is a restoration) are also attributes in the statues. In any case the 
artist of this relief seems to have intended the figure as Adonis. It 
in noticable that the wound is in the calf, and not in the thigh. There 
is also an actual error in the muscles of the lower left leg, which is 
not anatomically correct. The square pilaster of the rustic shrine 
in the background appears to be Roman rather than Greek. But the 
skilful rendering of the tree trunk, lightly sketched on the ground, gives an 
admirable idea of depth. The composition is pleasing, but the right side of 
the figure, in spite of its mask of drapery, is rather clumsily flattened 
against the background. 

V. Bellerophon and Pegasus! (Pl. XX., Fig. 1). In this relief also the 
artist has borrowed an older motive and given his own rendering, for an 
exactly similar group is found on a sarcophagus at Athens,’ and on a late 
ivory box from Veroli at South Kensington." These probably go back to the 
_ same original, perhaps a painting. The landscape elements, the rock and 
the tree, are well balanced, but there is no studied symmetry and the | 


ines of 
the composition are self-contained. There is onc noticeable fault. P 


egasus 
is shown on too small a scale. The artist has sacrificed truth to com- 


position. Were the horse represented to scale, it would more than fill the 
relief ground. There is a large open space above Bellerophon's 
partly filled by the beautifully carved foliage. 
Bellerophon himself has an eclectic character. 


head, only 
Lastly, the figure of 
In pose and proportions it 
recalls the Polycleitan Doryphorus. In this respect it resembles a relief in 


the Villa Albani, another stil existing on a tomb on the Via Tiburtina? 
£ 
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and the well-known relief from Argos... This composition therefore seems 
eclectic. 

VI. Amphion and Zethus (Ρ]. XX., Fig. 2) Here again there is a good 
attempt at depth in the landscape. The little shrine with its square pillars 
recalls that on the relief of Bellerophon, and does not seem Greek in 
character. Within is a statuette of Artemis closely resembling the type 
that is common on Neo-Attic reliefs.? The seated figure of Zethus recalls 
a type of Paris that is usual on sarcophagi.t. Amphion, on the other hand, 


Fic. 4.—AMPHION AND ZEIHUS; FRAGMENT OF A RELIEF ΑἹ RAVENNA. 


is an adaptation of a well-known Hermes type, which is probably Praxite- 
lean. The best examples are the statues in the Belvedere® and from 
Andros.* The type also occurs in an Antonine relief in the Villa Medici.? 
The usual name of the Spada relief, Apollo and Mercury, shows its eclectic 
character. The sculptor chose types, set them in a romantic landscape, 
and named them to suit his patron. Unfortunately, as Helbig says, 
Amphion is the more muscular of the two brothers. No similar represent- 


1 Friedrichs- Wolters, 504. 27 FER, V. Phot. Anderson 1979. 
> Hauser, Meat-Attische Reliefs, types 3 and 9. + Robert, 44, Sark. it, PIV. 
" Amelung, Shade, Vat, Mes. ii, p. 133, Pl. ΝΤΙ. § Brunn-Biuckmann, PI. NVIII. 
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ation of this myth is known. That this composition was popular is shown 
by the fact that there is half of a replica at Ravenna (Vig. 4). From this 
we see that the drapery behind Amphion is wrongly restored in the Spada 
relief, and that there should be a votive pillar behind him. Also there 
should be a crouching dog before the rock on which Zethus sits. 

VII. Paris and Ocnone! (PI. ἈΝΤΙ Fig. 1). This relief is one of the 
most ambitious in its landscape depth, and has special interest on account of 
a replica of the upper scene formerly existing in the Villa Ludovisi, This 
replica, if not itself earlier in date,sccms at least to have been derived from 
an earlier version of the scene, which differs in some important particulars 
from the Spada relief, eg. Oenone, instead of leaning on Paris’ shoulder, leans 
on empty air. The composition was probably influenced by a painting 
in which Ocnone leant on some support which could not be plastically 
rendered, There is no stern-castle on the ship, and the landscape above is 
totally different. This extends further across the relief, and shows a town 
in section. It is clumsily done. The sculptor possibly attempted to render 
plastically a town standing on the sea-coast with its walls appearing on 
higher ground inland. There is, however, in it the same square moulding 
which runs across the Spada relief. This has no meaning unless we take 
it to indicate ‘distance planes” The town is more distant than the ship, but, 
if placed above it in the relief, would appear to be standing in mid air, and 
so, the atmospheric distances of painting being impossible in sculpture, this 
awkward device was adopted. The artist of the Spada relief took this 
composition and compressed it slightly, and to make it taller added the 
river god below. But in order that the bay in which the ship lies at 
anchor should not appear in mid air he had to add another square mould- 
ing below it in imitation of his original. This river-zod is a typical 
example of such personifications in the late third or in the second century 
pc. Ocnone is brought nearer to Paris and leans lightly on his ΕΝ 
But the ereatest difference is, as has been said, in the architecture above. 
By compressing the scene the sculptor made the heads of Paris and 
Oenone stand out above the moulding. and in front of what is intended to 
be a very distant landscape. The town appears as one round and two 
oblong buildings erected on colonnades. These 


rather resemble the 
pictures we have of Roman villas” The whole scene is an example of 
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‘ bird’s-eye perspective’ which occurs on the columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius, on the base of the Antonine column, and on the arch of Sept- 
imius Severus.1 Paris and Oenone are the central point. From their 
rocky seat they look down on the scene below and round them. The river 
is nearest to the spectator, then the two figures, then the ship, and finally the 
town. In technique the only point to observe is that the treatment of the 
drapery of Oenone recalls Neo-Attic work. 

VUI. Paris and Eros? (Pl. XXI., Fig. 2). This relief, obviously 
intended as a pair to the Paris and Oenone, is an abridgment of a larger 
composition, The scheme is derived from the same source as an Augustan 
relief at Munich’ This shows a herdsman seated on a rock before a 
herm, while below feeds a herd of cattle. Here there is the same effort 
to obtain depth by placing the distant figures on the rock that serves 
as the background for the nearer ones. Perhaps the cattle were introduced 
to fill up the necessary shape, since the artist could not expand the figure 
of Paris he had chosen. Paris with Eros whispering in his ear often occurs 
in Pompeian paintings, but the figure is different.t This Paris is a statue 
type, probably going back to the same original as the Paris of the Galleria 
delle Statue in the Vatican.» It belongs to a representation of the 
‘Judgment of Paris, for this figure occurs frequently on reliefs 
in that connection. These are the Ara Casali in the Vatican ;° the stucco 
reliefs of the tomb of the Pancratii;7 two sarcophagus fragments in the 
Louvre ;* an Apulian vase at Carlsruhe;” a cameo at Berlin; and 
a relief of the second century A.p. from the Ludovisi collection." In this 
last, cattle and a rock background appear, and the goddesses are statue 
types, the Hera being derived from the so-called Hera of Alcamenes. 
These instances are enough to show that this figure of Paris was eclectic 
and popular. [n any case it seems evident that the artist intended 
to represent the Judgment of Paris, but finding it an impossible subject 
for a tall relief filled up the vacant space with the cattle. 


' See above pp. 180 ff. 2 AR., Pl ΧΙ. Phot. Anderson 1085. 

* Furtwangler, Glyptothek, 251; AA., Pl. LXXV. 

* Helbig, HH asndgemalde, 1271 ff. 
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B.—The Reliefs in the Capitol. 


The next two reliefs which we have to examine are the two 
in the Capitol which are always grouped with the Spada reliefs. 

I, Perseus and Andromeda (PI. NNIL, Fig. 1).1 Here again in the 
figure of Perseus we have an adaptation of the same Hermes type that was 
used for Amphion.” So it is useless to point out again that the figure 
is eclectic. There are traces of wings on the head, which belong to 
Ifermes and not to Perseus. Further, the type does not correspond 
to that of the Wanover group’ and the Pompeian paintings + 
»PL NNT, Fig. 2). In these Perseus always has his right foot raised on 
a rock, and in his left hand carries the harpa and the head of Medusa. 
But, when compared with Amphion and the Hermes type referred to, 
the likeness is obvious. If we blot out Perseus for a moment from 
the composition, Andromeda is at once recognisable. She is a Neo-Attic 
dancing girl very similar to Hlauser’s type 1. She also has some 
resemblance to a relief from Pergamum” and the well-known dancing 
Muse.’ But there is no likeness between her and the Hanover group 
or the Pompeian paintings. In short this relief was manufactured 
in the same way as that of Zethus and Amphion. Two popular types 
were taken and placed in the romantic situation of the heroic rescuer 
and the persecuted heroine. In this case the name chosen was 
Perseus and Andromeda. With a few alterations the relief could 
have represented Telephus and Auge, Hypsipyle and Euneos, -Acolus 
and Hypsipyle, or any similar myth. The rock is conventional. and 
the sea monster does not seem very dangerous, Helbig > imagines 
that this relief depends on a painting, because of the blank ground 
behind Perseus, and we know from Pliny” that Nikias painted this subject, 
We have already pointed out that this relief differs from the Pompeian 
paintings. In them the composition is larger, and local personifications 
are introduced. The blank ground and the absence of any ambitious 
landscape treatment seem to me to show that this relief is earlier than the 
Spada set. We also have to notice that the backcround 


is not prolonged 
above the figures. 
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II. Endymion.! This also is totally different from the Spada reliefs 
and the Perseus and Andromeda, both in style and motive. I have not 
been able to find any similar representation of Endymion. This is 
essentially a one-figure relief, and as such is not complete in itself. The 
imagination has to supply the other figure, the approaching Artemis. 
There is throughout an unchangeable background of rock, so rendered 
that it seems extremely steep. Such a ground precludes the possibility 
of a second relief plane, and so the dog, which should stand above 
Endymion on a sloping rock, appears instead to cling in some miraculous 
manner to the precipice overhanging him. In general the style of this 
relief is very good. The idea of sleep is well rendered by the relaxed 
limbs and drooping head. The peculiar ropy treatment of the hair 
resembles that of the Medusa Ludovisi, of Andromeda, and of Hypsipyle 
already mentioned.” In any case there does not seem to be any eclecticism 
about this natural youthful figure. The beauty of the long slender legs 
is probably due to the influence of the model. From its superior work 
and style this relief is also probably earlier than the Spada set. Here 
again there is little open space above the figures. 


C.—The Reliefs in the Palasso Colonna. 


I. Hermaphrodite and child? Although the figure is clearly that of 
a Hermaphrodite, yet the figure has considerable likeness to the statues 
of Hermes with the infant Dionysus. In one of these, that engraved by: 
De Cavalleriis,» a bearded Herm serves as a support on the left side 
of the figure. The hair of the Hermaphrodite has a strong resemblance 
to that of Hypsipyle, Andromeda, Endymion, and the Medusa Ludovisi.® 
On the left we see an archaistic statuette of Artemis, which recalls the 
Neo-Attic reliefs. The fluttering chlamys also suggests the same class of 
reliefs. Behind the figures is a blank wall and behind this appears 
a circular shrine, with a tree and a large bronze vessel on a pillar. In 
this relief the background is again extended above the heads of the 
ficures. 


11. Paris.’ The figure of this relief strongly recalls the right-hand 
Ὁ ΚΑ: Pl. SIL, * Wichhoff, Reman Art, p. 38. 
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figure of the San Hdefonso group,! and the likeness is increased by 
the statuette at the side. As the San Ildefonso group is eclectic, this 
relicf too probably depends on a statue type which seems to go back 
to the Polycleitan school. If also the group is, as usually believed, 
Hadrianic, then this relicf probably belongs to the same period. 

Il. Olympus. 2)? This relief is also unfortunately incomplete. 
As indicated by Matz and von Duhn the central figure recalls that of 
Olympus in the well-known group with Pan“ Otherwise there is nothing 
remarkable in the relief, except that there is again an open background 
above the principal figure. 

Matz and von Duhn point out that these three reliefs clearly belong 
together,* both by style and composition, and can hardly have been 
executed before the second century A.D. 


D.—Relte/s in the Lateran and Vatican. 


I, Leucothea and Pan.’ The myth which this relief illustrates only 
occurs once, as far ays we know, in Greek literature, in a poem of 
Euphorion. Ile flourished in the third century, and was a native of 
Chalcis in Euboea, and died in Syria as librarian of Antiochus the Great. 
As regards the cxecution of the relief itself, the drapery of Leucothea is 
very similar in treatment to that of Electra in the group of Menclaus." 
The rendering of the tree and its foliage is almost identical with that of 
the panels from the arch of Marcus Aurelius.” The leaves and branches 
are thick and heavy, and deeply undercut, and so appear to be standing in 
the open and not against a background. This is matched by the cutting 
of the rock, the plumage of the eagle. and the hair of the goats. The 


relicf 1s prolonged well above the heads of the figures, and great 
ὼ o 


From its style alone this 
relief, whatever the date of the composition may be, cannot be earlier than 
the .\urclian period. To about the same date bel 


prominence is given to the landscape elements. 


ongs a fragment in the 
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Vatican with the same subject, but with the composition reversed.' 
In this the rock and the tree are on the right hand side of the relief, while 
the eagle is seen on an overhanging ledge in the centre. Below the tree 
the Satyr is seen walking to the right. There is no evidence to show the 
attitudes of Leucothea and the infant Pan. But a fragment of a much 
better and earlier replica, also in the Vatican,? shows that their positions 
could also be changed. In it the infant Pan is seated to the right. 
Unfortunately this is all that is preserved of the relief, so that no opinion 
can be formed as to the composition. If we may date the Lateran relief 
and the other replica in the Vatican to the Aurelian period, this fragment 
cannot according to its style be later than the time of Hadrian. 

II]. Autolaus and Asclepius3 The execution of this relief is not 
very good. The rock, tree, and dove are rendered in a manner that recalls 
the naturalistic details of the Leucothea relief and the panels from the arch of 
Marcus Aurelius. The figure of Autolaus is very flat, and rather clumsy. 
Although the figure is in profile, the eye is shown ex face. This is a 
peculiarity that occurs first on Trajanic reliefs Therefore, since we have 
already compared the working of the tree to Aurelian reliefs, we 
may venture to date the relief to the period between these two limits. 


E.—Relief inthe Louire. 


Young Satyr.’ This relief has great likeness to the Spada reliefs, 
The smooth, delicate work of the pine tree is very similar to that seen on 
the Bellerophon and Amphion and Zethus reliefs. The treatment of the 
rock also is almost identical. The rendering of the nude in the strong, 
youthful body finds analogies in the reliefs of Opheltes, Adonis, and 
Amphion and Zethus. Other points of comparison are the great 
prominence given to the landscape, and the wide open space above the 
head of the figure. In this relief, as in the Spada reliefs, the human figure 
is not the principal element of the composition, but is of equal importance 
with the landscape motives. A comparison of the illustrations of this 
relief with the Spada series shows more clearly than any words could their 
great likeness in style and composition. Thus we may conclude that 


to whatever date we assign the Spada series, it must be the date of this 
relief also. 
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F.—Reliefs in the Villa Albani. 


TI, Daedalus and Icarus! There are two examples of this relief in 
the Villa Albani. One? in resso antico is almost perfect, the other? of 
white marble is badly damaged, only the torso of Icarus and the right foot 
of Daedalus being preserved. But there is no doubt that the subject of the 
two is identical. In the first the background is plain, and the figures stand 
on a rocky surface, in the other the figures are seen before a wall built of 
squared blocks. It will be seen that this group has no resemblance to the 
representations of this subject in Pompeian paintings. But a very similar 
version of the same subject occurs in the stucco decoration of the court of 
the Thermae Stabianac at Pompcii,’ which belongs to the fourth Pompeian 
style, and so to the last period of that city (63-79 A.D... The whole scene 
has rather the appearance of a statue group set before a background. The 
Icarus has considerable resemblance to the Olympus relief in the Palazzo 
Colonna. The other figure recalls the Spada Daedalus, but of course the 
relief here is much lower. It does not seem that either of these reliefs is 
very early in date. The vosse antico replica is probably of the Hadrianic 
age, since it is supposed that coloured marbles were first used for sculpture 
in Rome about that time." The other, since it was found on the slope of 
the Palatine above the Cercus Maximus, is probably not earlier in date 
than the time of Domitian. who was the first to extend the imperial palace 
in that direction, The similar version of the subject at Pompeii, already 
mentioned, shows that it was in use during the Flavian age. 

11. Hfluntsman resting in a woods This relief has already been 
referred to in connection with the Spada relief of Pegasus and Bellerophon, 
to which it is related. The exccution of this relief is far inferior, especially 
in the landscape motives. The rendering of the trees in particular has no 
community of style with the Spada set, but rather resembles the panels 
from the arch of Marcus Aurelius, and the Leucothea relief in the Lateran, 
We have already pointed out that this type of relief from its likeness to 
the Doryphorus relief from Argos, is eclectic in character. 


To judge by 
its style, it probably dates from the Aurelian period. 
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G.—Fragments in the British Museum and Museo Delle Terie. 


Theseus and the Minotaur.) The two fragments of this relief that are 
preserved only show enough to enable us to decide the subject. The 
position of the two figures can be determined with certainty. This shows 
that in composition the relief, apart from the actual positions of the legs, 
resembled the statue groups, and not the Pompeian paintings dealing with 
this subject. The statue groups have one marked peculiarity. The Mino- 
taur is rendered in the severe, archaic manner, and Theseus in a free, 
more developed style Unfortunately we cannot tell whether the relicf 
resembled the groups in this respect. It differs from them in the fact that 
Theseus wears a chlamys. This, however, may have been introduced by 
the artist to mask the connection of the body with the background. The 
background, a wall built of square blocks, is similar to that in one of the 
Daedalus and Icarus reliefs found on the Palatine. Since the fragments of 
this relief were found at the same place,* the similarity of the backgrounds 
makes it probable that they belonged to the same set. Therefore we may 
date this relief also to the early second century A.D. 


H.—Reltef at ALunich. 


Polyphemus.* This relief in its present state is incomplete, and its 
original size cannot be determined. The subject is simple : Polyphemus 
has just dragged into his cave one of the companions of Odysseus whom 
he is about to tear in pieces and devour. Two points are noticeable in the 
execution, the high relief, and the cave background. The positions of the 
figures, which are practically the same as in a statue group in the Capitol, 
show that both are derived from the same original. This was almost 
certainly a work of sculpture in the round, to judge by the Capitoline 
group and the statuesque qualities of the Munich relief. So in this also an 
eclectic element is present and the composition is not original. The cave 
background is well suited to the subject, and was also a popular and easy 
method of giving depth to the relief. It appears on the Ara Pacts, but, 
although there are reminiscences of it in some of the Spada scries and 
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their kindred reliefs, it seems to have fallen out of fashion. We may, then, 
venture to assign this relief to the Augustan age, which date is justified by 
its style. 

l—-Zve Grimani Reliefs at Vienna. 


D 


I Ewe and Lamb!; 11. Lioness and Cubs These two reliefs, 
which were probably meant to serve as claborate water-spouts for a bath 
or fountain, or some similar purpose, have been τὸ often described and 
discussed, that we need not devote much space to them. In both the 
inimal figures are framed by a cave background, above which are placed 
trees, a shed, and a rustic shrine with a votive relief. As Hons’ heads are a 
usual shape for a water-spouc, it is not surprising to find one so used here. 
But we must admire the ingenuity of the artist in finding a suitable pair 
for this motive. Wickhoff's demonstration that these reliefs were Augustan 
in style has now found general acceptance.’ The treatment of the foliage 
is identical with that of the dra Pacrs, cspeciaily in the precise manner in 
which the leaves and flowers are laid on the background or just relieved 
from it. The handling of the rock is the same as in the sacrifice to Tellus, 
and the rendering of the sheep can be paralleled in other Augustan reliefs, 
The detailed working of the garland hanging over the votive pillar in the 
lioness relief is exactly similar to that of the wreaths on the inside of the 
ara Pacis, We shall therefore be following the widely accepted view of 
Wickhoff, when we conclude that these reliefs are \ugustan. 

Thus in the whole serics of * Alexandrian’ το] οἷς we have one fixed 
point from which we may attempt a chronology of the others, 

There is little doubt that the Grimani reliefs, as we have already 
remarked, are Augustan. The most noticeable feature of the composition 
isthe cave background. Similar to them in this respect is the Polyphemus 
relief at Munich. which we have already conjectured to be Augustan from 
the likeness shown by its rock ground to the dra Pacis. As further 
evidence that this cave method of composition was popular in that period, 
wwe may take a sarcophagus in the Louvre PLNXNIIT.. This, which is dated 
by Robert to the early mrst century A... has on it scenes from the myth of 
w\ctacon.!. Each of these scenes is framed by cave-like overhanging rocks, 
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above which other figures appear. On the rocky sides grow tall, slender 
trees, probably pines or cypresses. We thus have a definitely Augustan 
group of reliefs, the date of which depends on points which are not in 
dispute. We may perhaps include in this Augustan group the Endymion 
relief in the Capitol. This has a rocky background, but no cave, It is 
also a single figure relicf like the Grimani pair and the Polyphemus. As 
regards style Wickhoff has already claimed it as Augustan, so there can be 
little hesitation in assigning it to the first century A.D. Not far removed in 
date from the Endymion is the Perseus and Andromeda relief. This has 
an overhanging rock in the background, but has more than one figure. [ἢ 
style it is less original and its figures are even more cclectic than the 
Polyphemus. Probably it may safely be attributed to the late first or early 
second century Bc. Two figure compositions that we have already 
conjectured to be of this date and which are influenced by statue types, are 
the Daedalus and Icarus, and the Theseus and the Minotaur reliefs. Both 
of these, like the Perseus and Andromeda have a rather plain background, 
and, as far as we can tell, no claborate landscape. In style, too, they 
resemble the Capitoline relief, as well as in the balance observed in the 
grouping of the figures. We may therefore assign them to the same 
period. 

To a totally different group belong the three reliefs in the Palazzo 
Colonna, and six of the Spada set, Amphion and Zethus, Opheltes, Beller- 
ophcn, Adonis, Daedalus and Pasiphae. All of these have an open space 
above the heads of the figures, and a more or less claborate landscape 
background. Matz and von Duhn express the opinion that the Palazzo 
Colonna reliefs cannot be earlier than the second century. In discussing 
the historical panels on the arch of Benevento and from the arch of Marcus 
Aurelius we pointed out that in the Aurelian reliefs there is an open back- 
ground above the figures which is lacking in the Trajanic series. The 
latter also have a far less elaborate landscape setting. Thus on the 
analogy of Roman historical reliefs of similar shape the Spada set should 
fall about the middle of the second century A.D. Therefore they may 
not unreasonably be attributed to the time of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius. 
This date would agree well with that assigned by Matz and von Duhn to 
the Palazzo Colonna reliefs, which are, as we have seen, closely related to 
the Spada series. The Louvre relief, which is also of Roman provenance 
and is similar in character and shape, may also be attributed to the same 
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period. Τῆς other two Spada reliefs, the Paris and Oenone, and Paris and 
Eros, are according to Wickhoff as late as the age of the Antonines. At 
all events we have seen that in style and composition they differ consider- 
ably from the others. In both the figures are small, the relief is con- 
structed of two tiers, and the human figure is almost subordinate to the 
landscape. In these circumstances we may assume them to be later in date, 
perhaps even as late as the time of Marcus Aurelius. The remaining two 
of this class of ‘ Prachtreliefs; the Leucothea and Autolaus reliefs in the 
Lateran, have alrcady been conjectured to belong to the Aurelian period. 
These have some likeness in composition to the Spada series. But the 
figures occupy less space in comparison, and the background is higher and 
more open, They thus seem to fit in very well with what we know of the 
Aurelian style, for the historical reliefs of this period are less crowded, and 


have a high ground. We have thus sketched out the chronology of these 
reliefs, which we may tabulate thus :— 


Twp BOLT. 100 AL 139 ν.}}. 160 A.D. 
Gimant Reliets. Tnsmien. Perseus and Andio- Spada Reliefs (6). Spada (2). 
Polsy hems, meda, Theseus and Palazzo Colonna. Lateran (2), 


Minotaur, Dacdalis  Louvie. 
and Tearus. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


In the last section reference has frequently been made to the adapta- 
tion of statue types in reliefs, but apart from the Diomed! no definite 
instance of such adaptation has been produced, Fortunately there is a 
relief in the Antiquarium at Munich (Fig. 5)? which though it does not 


actually contain a statue adapted to a relief, yet is a remarkable instance 


showing how statues came to be used in reliefs. The relief in auestion 


which may be part of a sarcophagus, represents an engaged colonnade 


with Corinthian capitals. Between one pair of columns is a candelabrum 


on a high base, and between the other pair is a statue of Pan on a tall base 
7 


» Seeabove , 184. 
- Christ, Fuarer fac bd face κε πη 


me tothe kindness of Dr, Srescr irs. 


Pp. 3. Na. ὅσο τ the photogiaph here reproduced I 
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giving the impression of a statue set under a colonnade against a wall. 
But in the upper left hand corner of the background is a herm or a rock 
carved in low relief. On the right side of the background is a pine tree in 

igh relief, and all round is an ornamental frame. Thus we have the statue 
standing on a base under a colonnade with landscape motives carved 
on the wall behind as a suitable setting. If this was the practice in Rome in 
the Augustan age, to which the Munich fragment is dated, we can easily 
understand that by the Hadrianic period, to which as we have seen most 
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of the Spada reliefs belong, it became usual to put the statues themselves 
into pictorial reliefs instead of merely placing them before a decorated 
background, A similar use of a statue type is to be seen in a fragment of 
a frieze in the Vatican representing Theseus’ desertion of Ariadne,' in 
which Helbig says the Ariadne is derived from a statue. To the same 
class also belong other fragments of a frieze in the Gabinetto delle 
Maschere illustrating the labours of Hercules,? and the frieze in the 


1 Helbig |, 214; Amelung, Siaf. Pay. Jus. in, p. 640, Pl LXT, 
* Amelung, ΑΔ Vat Ae. ii, pp. 690, 715, Nos. 431, 442, Pl. LNNN. 
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Palazzo dei Conservatori, which has been published and discussed by 
Schreiber. 

These examples suffice to show that the adaptation of statue types to 
reliefs was not confined to the Spada series and their kin, but was com- 
paratively common. Most important is the Munich fragment, which shows 
how statues came to be incorporated into large pictorial reliefs. 
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LA CIVITA IN THE VALLEY OF THE SABATO. 


IN the upper valley of the river Sabato, eight kilometres above 
Serino, the mountains close in on either side and at the narrowest part an 
irregular rounded spur juts out on the east bank. The Sabato flows 
at its foot, and two torrent beds, cut through the neck of the land behind, 
almost isolate the hill from the main mountain range; a ring of grey stone 
walls rising from the edge of its steep sides encloses the level ground of its 
summit. The ruin, marked on the survey map! by an arbitrary line, is 
there called Civita; in the neighbourhood, as well as in such notices 
of it as appear in books, it shares this name with the less vague one of 
Sabazia. My attention was drawn to the site by Commendatore Orilia, 
who had himself some time ago published upon it an article in which 
he argued against the correctness of the name Sabatia or Sabazia and put 
forward the suggestion that this might be Picentia. the chief town of the 
Picentini after the year 260 Ihc. 

His negative case against the Sabazia attribution seems to be fully 
made out, and with his permission I quote from the article * such extracts 
as should dispose of this literary and local tradition. 

‘Philip Cluver of Danzig (1580-1623), the celebrated geographer, in his 
ftalia Antiqua (Lugd. Bat. 1626) in speaking of the Hirpini, cites— 
lib. ii, cap. viii. p. 1199—two passages from Livy xxvi. The first is 
‘Omnes Campani, Atellani, Calatini, Sabatini, etc” (c. 33). The second 
‘Campanos omnes, Atellanos, Calatinos, Sabatinos,.....liberos esse 
iusserunt’ (c. 34). 

The’ regions inhabited by the Campani (Capuani), Atellani, and 
Calatini are well known: the Sabatini, however, leave room for conjecture. 
Cluver imagined that this name was derived from that of some unknown 


? Carta d'Italia dell’ I.G.M.—f. 183, ii. Salerno (1 : 50,000). 
* Errico Oriha, Vella Palle del Sabato in L Ingegneria Vederna, Napoli, April 30, 1903. 
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city, and wrote ‘ Videtur fuisse oppidum apud fluvium, nomine Sabatium, 
unde oppidanos nominant Sabatinos. Quo situ fuerit incertum est: 
coniicio tamen fuisse inter duo oppida quac vulgo vocantur Terranuova et 
Prata’ 

A place halfway between Terranuoya and Prata is the small town of 
Tufo. It is 20 kilometres from the Valley of Serino and no remains of 
any ancient city exist there. 

So far as I know all other writers who treat of the question are later in 
date than Cluver. , 

Bellabona (Ragguacgho della Citta di Avellino, Trani, 1656; quotes 
Cluver and makes him say that the city of Sabatia stocd on the spot called 
Civita, where are the ruins under discussion, whereas these are in fact 
8 kilometres from Serino or 28 from the spot indicated by Cluver, 

G. Battista Pacichelli // Reeno di Napoli in Prespettiva, 1703) places 
the unknown city actually at Serino: for against the word SERINO 
js shown a perspective drawing of the township, within which is comprised 
a walled enclosure marked by the letter (ἃ, and in the text we find 
A ‘Sabatia, an ancient city called © Civita.”’ 

Comm, Orilia also quotes Nicola .Amenta (1 vta dé Leonardo di Napoli, 
1703; Lorenzo Giustiniani “idlietecu storica ὁ tepografica del Regio εἶ: 
Napolt, 1793,, and Nicola Corcia (Storia delle duc Sicilie, 1845) and shows 
that all these merely repcated Cluver’s theory, though Romanelli, in the 
absence of all evidence of a city called Sabazia, supposes that the 


inhabitants were named after the river. Mommscn, who draws upon 


Giustiniani Zopografia degli Irpini, in Bollettino dell’ Instituta, 1848, 
161 syg.. remarks that there may have been a city called Sabazia, but 
shows himself doubtful on the point. 

‘In fact we may conciude that the sole source from which are drawn 
the arguments to the effect that the ruins of Civita in the upper valley of 
the Sabato, ὃ kilometres from the Monte di Serino, belong to a city called 
Sabazia, is the simple name of a people “Sabatinus” given by Livy. 
Moreover Cluver refers to the inhabitants of a city which he baptized thus, 
situating it on the Sabato certainly, but between Terranuova and Prata, 
about 20 kilometres from Serino and 28 kilometres fram the place called 
Civita. 

Ancient authors make λον mention of any city called Sabazia. 


Is, 
then, a single timid conjecture of Clover, unsupported as it is by any 
᾿ 
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remains, enough to create the name of a city and to attribute it to ruins 


23 kilometres from the spot to which the conjecture refers?’ 

Having abandoned the identification of Civita with Sabazia it 
remained to collect evidence for or against the Picentia theory. Accord- 
ingly the Commendatore and I paid a visit to the place together and 
subsequently I spent four days on the spot. The local proprietors 


interested themselves in the question and with their help such digging as 
time allowed was done in and around the walls. This work was of course 


on a small scale and purely tentative in character, its object being to 
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collect information of any kind as to the nature and, if possible, the name 
of the site: the results were not very conclusive, but will perhaps justify 


their publication. 

Fig. 1 shows a sketch-plan of the walls. As this had to be made out 
in haste with the aid only of a tape and a prismatic compass, and as the 
overgrown condition of parts of the wall and its ruin in others made even 
such work difficult, it cannot claim more than an approximate degree of 


The irregular form is of course dictated by the contour of the 


accuracy. 
hill which it follows: but the crookedness of the structure, even where 
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straight lines were possible (a crookedness greater in the original than in 
the plan), as well as the want of precision in the angles, seems due to the 
haste in construction of which evidence is given elsewhere. For the most 
part the walls are standing to a height of from one to four metres; only 
on the north and north-east have they entirely disappeared, and even here 
the shape of the ground gives tolerably well the line they must have 
followed. 

The walls are of lime-grouted rubble: the stones are mostly water- 
worn pebbles from the river bed, the lime also being found on the spot. The 
lower part is sometimes of larger stones roughly coursed and in a few spots 
cut blocks had been properly laid; but it was clear that the general 
method had been that of heaping in stones at random between plank 
casings and pouring the lime over them. The thickness of the wall varies 
between a metre and a half'and three metres. 

The most imposing ruins are those of the great gateway on the west, 
apparently the only gate in the whole length of the wall, unless indeed the 
presence of a few large stones on the cast face, where the modern path 
enters the enclosure through a breach, be evidence of a second and a 
smaller door. 

The gateway,! which has been largely filled up by the falling in of the 
upper structure, is in a rectangular tower projecting 5-60 metres from the 
outer face of the wall. The passage-way was faced with masonry, and 
above it was a guardroom, the beams for the fluor of which were bedded 
deep in the masonry of the side walls where the lime, in which they were 
set, preserves the print of the grain of the wood. The angles of this tower, 
as of the two other projecting towers along the east face, have quoins of 
masonry laid in alternate headers and stretchers: some of these are of 
tufa tolerably cleanly cut, some of the hard limestone or coarse marble 
from the neighbouring mountains. The hard stone blocks both in the 
tower corners and in the lining of the passage-way are of different kinds: 
either they are large, fairly well faced, and with sharp angles, or they are 
mere pebbles naturally more or less square and perhaps chipped roughly 
into a manageable form. In the former case the best face of the stone 
is not always placed outwards. A large slab is built into the wall high up 
with its worked face downwards and only its rouch end showing, the 
whole length of the stone running back into the wall 


. Set in the rubble 
ΚΕἸ NNIV, Fig toast Groond Plan, Fie. 4, 
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just under one of the beams of the guardhouse floor is a shaped stone with 
a joggle-hole in its upper face on which the beam rested. These ashlar 
stones came undoubtedly from an older building. Where they were laid 
against rough boulders the gaps caused by the shape of the latter were 
filled up with fragments of tile and rounded drain-pipe. Such fragments 
of tile are commonly found mixed with the rest of the material. Even 
wooden beams and planks were used, not let in for structural purposes, but 
piled in at random amongst the rubble so that they run at all angles with 
the wall. 

In fact it is clear that the whole structure was thrown up hastily: 
the materials used were those most ready to hand, supplied by the hills 
and by the stream as well as by the debris of some building or buildings 
that had already occupied the site; and such was the haste that the 
superior quality of the latter was not turned to the best advantage. 
The object of the builders was to secure themselves on their hill top 
behind some kind of fortification, upon whose appearance they had no 
time to spare. 

The area enclosed by the walls is large. Its most marked feature 
is the almost entire absence of ruins within it. In the big projecting angle 
on the west side were traces of two small buildings, the walls of which 
were partly excavated. They were of exactly the same character as the 
main wall itself, though of course less substantial: in a house at the point 
marked A on the plan the cement formed a ridge at 0'70 metre above the 
foundation of the walls, apparently denoting the level of a mud floor, 
which could not itself be traced: above this level the wall rises to a height 
of 1°30 metre. Close by this house, at a point marked C in the fortification 
wall, going cither well into it or right through it, there were round holes 
into which, during the process of construction, heavy timbers had been 
inserted. There was a row of five holes, practically at one level, giving a 
total length of δ᾽ ὍΟ metres: to the east the wall was broken away and thc 
fifth hole was beyond the break and a little higher than the others. At 
0°50 metre above this line of holes were two ‘others, similar to them, The 
timbers must have served either for the roof of a hut inside and against 
the wall, or for a platform against it: the height, allowing for the 
accumulation of soil below, would warrant the former view, while the 
height of the wall above the beam-holes is perhaps somewhat against the 
latter. The holes had an average diamcter of o'18 metre, and those in the 
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lower row were 1:00 metre above the present ground level and 2°00 metres 
below the present top of the wall. At the point D there were standing 
the walls of a small house of three rooms, behind which was a square 
platform consisting of a hard level lime pavement supported by rubble 
walls. I had not time to examine or to plan this, and it may be modern— 
the character of the construction makes it hard to judge. Another such 
platform stood near the point C : here again I was in doubt as to the age 
of what looked extremely like a threshing-floor: there was no building in 
connection with it and a trench run at the last minute along its east face 
failed to produce a single stone, 

Apart from these exceptions, two of which arc of doubtful antiquity 
and a third merely conjectural, there are no remains of buildings visible 
within the walls. 

Let into the rubble walls of a modern hut inside the enclosure were 
three or four large worked blocks of coarse marble, of which two, 
apparently fragments of the same stone, seemed from the worn surface to 
have served as a threshold. Outside the enclosure on the S.W. is a 
modern hut, in front of which lies a fragment of the moulded base of a 
large column: it is of coarse marble ; the shaft had a diameter of 1065 
metre ; the moulding is simple and poorly worked. These stones, together 
with the blocks built into the circuit wall, are the only evidence of a 
building with any pretensions to style or good construction. 

The absence of signs of buildings within the enclosure is remarkable. 
The soil has been worked a good deal and in places is terraced ; but there 
if no such accumulation of stones indeed stones are rare) nor such traces 
of lime as would naturally result from the wholesale destruction of 
buildings or from the existence of foundations just below the surface : 
trenches in three distinct spots failed to produce any signs of these. The 
materials, judging from the scanty remains that do survive, would not 
have been worth carting away as building material, nor are there houses 
in the neighbourhood to have been built from them. Rough stones are 
used in terracing the actual hillside, but this fact would not account for 
more than the demolishing of part of the outer wall. certainly not for the 
disappearance of buildings on a considerable scale ; nor would stones have 
been carne for such a purpose to any distance along the valley, when 
they are always to be found on the spot 


The natural conclusion is that most of the houses within the enclosure 
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were built of perishable matter, wood and straw; probably a large part of 
the area was always vacant. 

The rough and hasty construction of the defensive walls, the absence 
of solidly constructed buildings within them, and the single gateway, all 
point to the site having been not so mucha city asa shelter, a place of 
refuge to which in time of danger the scattered population of the valley 
might take their families and their cattle. 

Between the two ravines behind the fortress hill is a tongue of high 
ground with steep sides, which at its north point broadens out into a small 
level plain, lying a little north of the axis line of the gate of Civita. 


rryv¢r 
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1G. 2,—PROFILES OF RiMs oF Porrmry FROM LA Civira. 


Ilereabouts fragments of weathered pottery lay thick ; local tradition 
spoke of the discovery here of large earthenware vessels and of ‘iron 
lamps.’ Accordingly a couple of trenches were driven along this level 
space, which produced a fair number of broken sherds. The most 
important of them were fragments representing the greater part of a large 
olla of coarse red clay, hand-made: the rim was about o'40 metre in 
diameter, very thick, the edge turned out and flat. With this were one or 
two fragments of much decayed bone, one apparently from a human 
humerus. Amongst the other fragments were a rim (Fig. 2, No. 6, of red 
clay with a bright red smoothed but not burnished surface, a rim ‘Fig 2, 
p 
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No. 7) of plain orange clay, a rim (Fig. 2, No. 8) of reddish buff clay with a 
buff-grey surface, all wheel-made, a rim (Fig. 2, No. 9) of rough reddish 
orange clay, hand-made; alsc the base of a vase of buff clay, the upper 
part painted with an ochreous red that has run down in streaks to the 
foot ; two pieces of ware with straight or waved bands of ‘ comb-drawn’ 
incised ornament, and one piece with rough thumb-pressed ornament in low 
relief. All thesc were found in the trenches at but a little depth below the 
surface. On the surface was picked up a rim (Fig. 2, No. 11), with ‘comb- 
drawn’ incised ornament, of pink ware with dull red paint on the surface, 
and a rim (Fig. 2, No. 10), hand-made, of reddish-orange clay. On the 
hill behind the second little ravine, further from the walls of Civita, 
fragments of pottery were again plentiful and similar stories were told of 
the finding of tombs. Here again, therefore, some trenching was done. 
The pottery found was like that of the former site: a fragment of a large 
hand-made olla, two or three pieces of smaller hand-made vessels, and a 
quantity of wheel-made fragments : among these a rim (Fig. 2. No. 1) of 
ill-levigated red clay with smooth red-brown surface, with a band of 
chocolate-coloured paint round the edge ; a rim (Fig. 2, No. 2) of red clay 
with finely burnished surface ; and a rim of a flat plate with a similar 
finely burnished surface. 

In the fielcl close by were picked up a rim (Fig 2, No. 3) from 
a bowl, wheel-made, of rough red clay with the natural surface not 
smoothed nor finished off: a rim (Fig. 2, No. 4) from a wheel-made bowl 
of rough clay, ill-burnt, being yellowish grey in the central section and red 
near the surface; the surface itself varies from red to brownish grey ; 
a rim ‘Fig. 2, No 5; from a jar, whecl-made, of rough red clay, unlevigated 
and discoloured. 

At the end of this ridge, about one kilometre to the north, the ground 
formed a rounded hillock, fronting, like Civita itself, on the Sabato valley 
and on the cast dipping somewhat down to the neck that connects it with 
the hills behind. It is a place eminently suited to be the necropolis of 
Civita. -\ccording to the perfectly consistent reports of local witnesses, 


three or four years ago a wandering peasant without permission of any 


sort started excavating here on his own account. Before he was sent off 


by the Guardie dei Boschi or forest guards he had opened several tombs 
and had found a small earthenware vase, a metal dagger, an object with 


metal studs supposed to be a belt, and a square plaque with incised 
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ornament. The accounts given of these objects differ somewhat, but 
clearly he found something. The traces of his work left by him were 
evident enough, but did not point to his having opened more than four or 
five tombs. A peasant assured me that, years ago, when he planted the 
young chestnut trees that now cover a large part of the site, he set in 
seventy plants and lighted on as many tombs. Allowing for exaggeration 
the number would still be considerable ; but he did not appear to have 
found any objects in them. 

A fair amount of work was done here, and one tomb was found intact. 
It lay roughly S.E. by N.W. at a depth of o'75 metre from the surface. 
a little way from the brow of the hill. The grave, which measured 2°20 
by o'45 metre, had a roof and floor of tiles and sides and ends of rough 
lumps of tufa or of lime; it rested directly on the lime of which the hill 
is formed, All the tiles used were fragmentary : the original measurements 
averaged 0°65 by 0°50 or 0°63 by o-45 metre. They were of coarse reddish 
clay with two flanged sides. -Six large fragments formed the cover, a half 
tile being used at each end so that the flange overlapped the stones below : 
the cover was two tiles thick. The body had lain on a single row of tiles, 
the flanges forming a ridge on either side of it: it had entirely disappeared, 
and there was nothing in the grave. A second grave close by lay roughly 
E. and W.: it had been slightly disturbed (probably by trece-planting} and 
the cover was broken through, but on the floor-tiles were the remains of a 
body lying with the head to the E.: traces of the skull and of one arm 
remained. There was nothing else in the grave. A third tomb had been 
opened and a good deal ruined. It lay N.W. and S.E., and part of the 
skull was found at the S.E.end. Part of the floor of the grave, at the 
N.W. end, was made of an earthenware half-pipe 0°50 metre long, with a 
diameter of ΟἽ 5 metre tapering down slightly at one end. 

No more tombs were found, though loose tiles were numerous. 
Amongst these one had impressed on the clay with a blunt stick the 
letter S, another the mark 3; onc fragment of tile had a knob projection 
on the under side with a hole up it; and several fragments were found of a 
light yellowish grey or cream colour. These cream coloured tiles are 
perhaps of local fabric: the red ones are characteristically Roman, of a 
type that continued in use till well into the Christian period. 

All the evidence found, scanty as it is, gocs to show that the excerle 
wall belongs to the carly centuries of the present era. Against what 

PP: 
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enemy so formidable a defence was erected it is hard to say—possibly the 
occasion was the southward march of Alaric after the third siege of Rome 
in 410 A.D, ΔΕ any rate neither the wall nor the scanty buildings that at 
an earlier period stood upon the hill-top of Civita can represent either 
Picentia or Sabatia, the real or the mythical town of the ancient Sabines. 
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THE VIA LATINA \SEcTION II... 


INTRODUCTION. 


ΤῊΣ work of preparing this, the second portion of the description of 
the classical topography of the Via Latina, has shown me more clearly 
than before how impossible it is to hope to attain finality in dealing with 
the Campagna. The late Henry Stevenson’s notes now in the Vatican 
Library (those which especially concern this district are to be found for 
the most part in Vat. Lat. 10572) are a perfect mine of information, 
especially when taken with his own copies of the Staff Map on which the 
ruins he found are marked (now bound up together as Vaz. Lat. 10587 B), 
and one realizes more than ever the value and extent of the work he might 
have done had he lived longer. As 1 have examined them carefully, I 
have given full details of their contents, The maps for the present volume 
were unfortunately made before I had time to consult these valuable 
sources of information. And yet, when I came to go over the ground 
again, I found that there were many ruins that even he had not noticed, 
some of them of considerable size and importance. The truth of course 
is, that in hilly country so shut in by enclosures, covered too in the main 
by vineyards, oliveyards, or gardens, and wooded in the higher parts, it is 
impossible to get the clear distant views that are obtainable in the open 
Campagna; and even then one cannot be sure, without actually passing 
over every bit of ground, that there are not some ruins beneath the soil the 
presence of which is only disclosed by debris. One comes to realize more 
and more how thickly populated was this part of the country, which seems 
to have been the favourite summer resort of the wealthier Romans. 

Much more research in archives, too, would have to be undertaken 
before the material available was anything like exhausted. In the present 
section 1 have used to some extent the reports of excavations in the 
Atti del Canerlengato, Titolo, iv (1824-1854) now preserved in the 
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Archivio di Stato: the reports for the succeeding period in the records of the 
Pontifical Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Fine Arts (1854~1870) 
preserved in the same archives, I have not as yet touched. The former 
contain, as will be scen from some of the specimens I have given, most 
valuable information, of which I hope to make further use. 

On the other hand, besides Prof. Tomassetti’s work on the Via Latina 
already cited I have had the advantage of being able to use an excellent 
little book by Father F. Grossi-Gondi, S. J.. 2/7 Luscolano nell’ eta classica 
(Rome, 1908:, with illustrations from photographs, a good map, on the 
same scale as the Staff Map and my own (1:25,000) and a full 
bibliography,? which has appeared since the publication of vol. iv of the 
Papers, A residence of several years at Mondragone has given him the 
opportunity of accurate local study, and the results have been given to the 
the world both in articles in the Budletezno Comunale and elsewhere, and ina 
work on Mondragone itself (La w7/la det Quintilii e la villa di Mondragone, 
Rome, 1901). The present book is an excellent handbook. 


! The addenda to this and the former paits of the Ca. cial Tuto apy of the Romar Campagna 
are postponed owing to considerations of space. 
2 In regard to the bibhogiaphy I may notice the following points, 


, ; (1) The MS. cited as 
Anonimo, [ας σίο ἀμ πα τὴν abi citta del ] ατίο, 


Oservasiont st Tuscolo, and as having 
been sold in the Vespignani sale as No, 106, is in reality an inaccurate reference to the notes of 


Nibby (No. 551 τὰ that sale) now in my possession (cited as δὲ sede in the test). 

(2) The album ἢ δεν Late Antiqua Vestavea. Rome. 1751 is entered twice—once under Anonimo, 
once under AIS Giovannoh, Ido not know of there being any ground for the latter atttibution. Almost 
all the plates asa fact are identical with those in Conadini and Volpi. Vetas Latium Propanur: 
(1704-45). The Petris Late antepuartatem amplessimta coe tie, noted under the year 1771 (veally 

776, 1s 2 second enlarged edition of the same collection. 

(3) ‘Domenico (fra MS. dclla Biblioteca del Seniinarty Vescovile di Frascatr ’ This is the 
same MS, as that quoted by Lanciani in f/f, Cum, 1884, 172 70. (Cod. tue. 14, 1, 11, Arete herr 
del Tuscola tes versione del Lae τόκα da PL Pomenieo Cappimecine da Fi ascatt), 
the Bud?. Com. which belonged to Stevenson, contain- additions made by him to 1, 
so that 1 have net thought it necessary to re-examine the MS. myself. 


My copy of 
anciani’'s copies, 


: Tt must have been written 
towards the end of the seventeenth or the beinning of the eighteenth century (¢x/ra, 243) 
fra, 243 


passage a> to the Villa at Fontana TPiscaro (Lancian, ὦν 
Latin, 73 (published in 1671). 


L . 43 the 
tf p, 201) is an exact copy of Kircher. 


(4) The exact title of the views by Labruvzt which were engraved hy Parboni and Pogvioli is 
Vedute of avn del! antia etta te Τἰδανοης ὦ ert Albano dt emnate Gal he 


. ᾿ vero etc., and there αἷς 
24 drawings, net 26. None of these views actually relates to Tusculum: and I do not find any 
e Cutabou of the Stours Πόσα, y \ Sia . tyes 

entry in the Cutadogin ef thc pened et uy (Lenton, 1840! pp. 543 272. Which would jusify 
the supposition that Labruzzt or Sir R. Colt Hoare did any drawings thee ᾿ 
(5) To Ριποοπίιηι s works we should add τεσ κ᾽ δα ae Graeae 70, onusaty weonts Rome, 1751) 

: : ἡ ΟΣ mie, 1781 

and De 7": ulano Ceres nto nun: Cry Ma Foret’: Rome, 1758, cited by Venuti in the ἘΣ 
135) 1 


: ᾿ reface 
the Vossen? ¢ ἀδικήσας pew. No. 2 beget 

(6) Οὐὐστα τ woth 27x παρ) se ML ye Corrs ne Bat oT 
97 747. 


ἐκ ἀγριῖ ξ ΤΟΣ ; 
VOTER EM Glan re κ1. ἃ ὦ oy xc. 
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XIIL—THE VIA LATINA FROM CASALE CIAMPINO TO GROTTAFERRATA 
(Srom the Tenth to the Twelfth Mile). 


In the cutting by which the tramway leaves the highroad the line 
of the Via Latina was discovered 40 metres within the vineyard, running 
30° E. of S. On each side of it remains of tombs of opus guadratum and 
opus reticulatum and later burials under tiles were found: a terra-cotta 
sarcophagus was also discovered. The interval available for the road, 
including footpaths, appeared to be about 8°50 metres, but the actual road- 
way, here as elsewhere, was probably about 420 metres (14 Roman feet). 
Here I found some brickstamps on tiles of the first century, perhaps used, 
however, for late tombs ὦ capaxna—C IL. xv. 1383 (a or c), 2333 a (9) 
(IVN .....) and a fragment of 169b () (OP.D...... ) the letters being 
larger than usual, with a dog (?) in the centre. In the fieldwall, before the 
tramway was made, I copied a fragment of an inscription on a marble 
slab 0:20 metre thick in well cut letters 

Wa 


> 


A 


There are, as we saw in Papers iv. 130, in the Vigna Gentilini and the 
Vigna Costanza Senni, the next vineyard to it to the S.E., the remains 
of four tombs above ground, two on each side of the course of the 
ancient Via Latina. The first, on the right of the road,’ though I have 
wrongly marked it on the left, is a circular mass of concrete: then comes 


Η 


another one, on the left, of concrete, preserved to some height, which is 
square, and then two others, less well preserved, on the left-hand side 
of the road.* Many ancient gems are said have been found here Stevenson, 
Vat. Lat. 10572, 34‘). 


1 The second pat of Lanciani’s article, describing thi. section of the road, has not yet 
appeared. The map is reproduced in Wanderings in the Roman Camfa,na London, 1900), p. 23. 
2 The entrance to the catacomb mentioned in Pagers, 1v. 130 is situated immediately to the 
S. of the tram line, which indeed cuts through some of its galleries. 
It has been re-opened, and will shortly be carefully explored. At the entiance we saw ὦ 
marble slab with the following inscription :— 
ΘΟ ΓΑΔ ΔΙ, VENDA 
A.V.XUI.M.V 
VERMISSV SEMPRONIAE 
DIGNITATIS 
OPTIME FEMINAE (sz: } 
H.T. D.M. AB 
EsTo 


tu 
— 
we) 
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On the S.W. side of the road, where a reservoir is marked in the map, 
are the remains of a villa with two platforms: on the lower is a reservoir, 
which originally had four chambers (three of which are preserved) 
intercommunicating by means of five arches in each of the intermediate 
walls. The back wall of the substructions to the NW. is faced with 
roughly horizontal masonry in selce, the blocks having smooth faces 
and joints. 

The situation of the vineyard of Giovanni Conti, son of Nicola Conti, 
of which Stevenson (lat, Lat. 10572, 37‘) speaks as being the third 
coing down ‘from Grottaferrata) before reaching the Vicolo di Mola 
Cavona, is clear from 767d. 101; it must be that in which is this cistern, 
en the SV. of the Via Latina. There were discovered, Conti informed 
him, many lead pipes and a statuary group of marble of a male and 
a female figure embracing one another, not a Cupid and Psyche, for they 
were not winged ; nor was it the same as the Cupid and Psyche or Venus 
and Cupid, of porphyry ΓΟ 101: found in the Vigna Enrico Conte fu Nicola, 
which is the last, and is bounded by the Vicolo di Mola Cavona but not by 
the Via Latina. A branch road from the Via Cavona, apparently going 
towards the reservoir, was also found. 

To the S.E. of the group of tombs above described, on the N.E. edge 
of the ancient read, are the remains of a very large villa, which, as we 
have seen “Pafers iv. 128, Grossi-Gondi assigns to the Vinicii Opimiani 
cf. also his Lerritorto Tuscolane, Ὁ. 33, with the view of the lower terrace 
on tav. iv... It is in two terraces; the supporting wall of the lower one, 
cut through by the electric tramway line, had originally eleven arched 
reces-es on the N.W, side (some of which are shown in Grossi-Gondi’s 
photoyraph, each with a span of 490 metres and a depth of 5:10 metres. 
.\bove them is a horizontal line in the concrete, and, after another layer, 
a flat surface ‘not apparently a floor; is reached, bounded towards the 
front of the terrace by a low wall, and towards the back by walling in two 
thicknesses of 0770 and 0°47 τῇ. respectively. The intervening space, a 


Cr τῷ aie Pye ; tae “2,2 ὴε τιν ze ἐὰν : ᾿ 
δὸς τὶ πόλι ταν ithe ), τανε", τα μὲζε δεῖν Ὁ Ay “ἀνα Se βεσλδας Dignitates optinne 
Mate oy het ) fou yes, αὐ 2.) 


The -ἰαῦ αν broken atthe tap: itis ogo metic wee, and th 


e iemaining portion of the tablet 
ee ee : 

Σ ΚΔ Ὁ soc. on for ΟἿΣΙ metre: and 
γαῖ teat asif ax at hettar ain its δ 
i AS IW t He tet an its place 
eof the locuu oath 


gnwnih the in-cuiption is citi Ὁ 16 mene high, Belew at 
I 3 


τε ἧς vosmall τες ot 
-ο 
oh 


Il. 


sim ,: on Tenge de. OL. AV. ECT ACEO AI, 


ς The letters ne 
st gary down are scratched the 
ἔληὴ 1} Δ saw the following brick- 
Ὁ} 0145 Αὐτοῦ, 


" 
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little less than five metres wide, is at present filled with earth, as the 
photograph shows’; and the object of the arrangement is not very easily 
comprehensible. On the north-east side of the platform are no recesses, 
but a wall supported by buttresses in opus reticulatuim, while on the south- 
west, towards the road,no supporting walls were necessary, and on the 
south-east is the wall of the upper terrace. On the lower terrace the 
work of laying the tramway brought to light one intermediate wall, 
parallel to the front wall. Several brickstamps were also found. I noted 
there a fragment of the stamp 0.11. xv. 363 (PAETIN....M VINIC 
PA...) of 123 A.D., on a brick which may have belonged to one of the 
pilae of a hypocaust, a fragment of 70, 1196 (123 A.D.) and a fragment 
of 26. 1332 Ο) (L N.EV—first century A.D.) On this platform there were 
also, it seems, burials of a much later period, the bodies being placed 
under tiles; on some of these were the stamps 0.12. xv. 454.¢ (122 A.D. 
several copies) I121c (first century A.D.), 1318b (P N.EV...... first 
century A.D.). 

The upper terrace wall of the villa is nearly 70 metres back from the 
lower; it is built of opus incertum of selce of somewhat large pieces, 
measuring about 0°25 by 0:22 metre, and behind it runs a vaulted passage 
1 metre wide. Both these two lower platforms are orientated with the 
Via Latina, being at right angles to it. On the upper platform is a 
ruined vineyard house, in which the ancient pavement of cpus spicatuin 
has been used. There are also several blocks of peperino, and two 
Corinthian capitals, one belonging to a rectangular pilaster, the other to a 
round column, in the same material. The flange tiles of the roof had 
spouts in the form of lions’ heads. 

Higher up is a third platform, perhaps belonging to the same villa, 
and faced in the same way as the second, but on a different orientation 
(though this is not indicated on my map, nor on Lanciani’s) and not 
coming so far to the N.E., so that the tramway line does not actually cut 
through it. On the same orientation and level with it is a very large water 
reservoir, with two vaulted chambers, with the usual round air-holes in the 
roof; each chamber is 58°70 metres in length and 2°62 metres in width. 
The wall which divides them, o92 metre in thickness, has arched 


apertures in it, alternately 115 metre and o'59 metre in width and 
ΟΟΟ metre apart. The former go down to the floor level, which must 


be some two metres below the present ground level, making the total 
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height to the spring of the vault above about 3.30 metres; while the 
latter are only 1°So metre in height, their rounded tops coming within one 
metre of the spring of the vault. 

To this, I think, De Simoni (Lettere famigliari, Rome, 1831, p. 6) 
is alluding, though his description does not make the identification certain. 
Below this reservoir are the remains of a peristyle in opus guadratum 
of peperino, which was cut through by the tramway: a line of gutter 
slabs 0°47 metre wide, with flat slabs going parallel to them, was found 
orientated about 30 E. of N. A little to the N.W. in the tramway 
cutting are remains of underground passage» for storing rain-water, 
lined and floored with cement, which were about οἷο metre in width, 
and originally some 1°50 metre in height. The type is a common one in 
the Campagna. A round shaft 0°93 metre in diameter found on the S.W. 
side of the cutting may have communicated with them. To the N. of the 
peristyle was the pavement of a road going about due E., and descending 
sharply into the valley, where it probably joined a road, marked also 
in Lanciani’s map, which ran parallel to the Via Latina, below these 
villas, from the Via Cavona to the Villa Montioni. In the other direction 
it turned sharply to the S.W. and, crossing the villa, reached the 
Via Latina. 

An allusion to the discovery of this road is probably made in Nos, 
Scav'?, 1905. 244,! where it is described as about 5 metres wide and as 
crossing the tramway line obliquely from E. to W. (sic. On the S. of it 
were found walls in opus retecu/atum, only one chamber being measurable : 
it was 330 metres long and 2'to wide. Close to these walls was a circular 
shaft, walled, 1 metre in diameter, communicating at the bottom with 
an underground passage ‘no doubt the one we have just mentioned |. 
Otherwise the official report» on the discoveries made in this district are 
lamentably scanty. The somewhat detailed description I have given is 
based on frequent visits during the progress of the works. 

The tramway line (not indicated on my map) passes between the two 
groups of ruins to the S.E. of the large villa just described. These two 
groups probably belong to another large villa. That to the ΝΕ, isa plat- 
form of opus reticilatin in sclce and tufa, orientated 25° W. of N, Within 


1 c 5s use ἶ ἃν 'μὶ 5 o> 5 : . A 
The fact that it 1s yscube ta~ being some 680 metres from Villa Senni shows that Grossi- 
Gondi (p. 60) 1» wrong in attributing this description to one οἱ the reads above the Villa Mon 
a Mon 


tioni. 
It is, however, a great pry that any ambaguity should have been posable 
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it, at its lowest level, is a subterranean reservoir measuring 2:97 by 
416 metres, with vaulted roof, and running E.and W: it has a circular 
shaft in its N.W. angle. To the S.W. are large vaults with brick facing, 
orientated about 10° E.of N. In the tramway cutting were the possible 
remains of a late burial ‘alla cappuccina.’ 

To the N.E. again, and on the further side of a depression, is the 
prominent platform of a very large villa, just to the S.E. of which is a 
house marked 214. The platform is faced with opus éncertum of selce, 
approximating to opus reticulatum,in bands about 2 feet high. On the 
N.E. there is a wall with a lofty projecting tower at the N. angle (with a 
vaulted chamber inside it), on the N.W.a high substruction wall at first, 
and then as the ground rises, low arcades, some twenty in number, On 
the S.W. there is only a little walling, the edge of the platform being 
mainly formed by the natural rock. 

Below it, to the N.W., another villa is marked in Lanciani’s map, but 
there are no traces of it to be seen: it is quite possible, but by no means 
certain, that a modern cultivation terrace marks the site of an ancient 
terrace wall. 

At the electric power station for the tramway I saw the following 
objects, found in this section of the tramway works: part of a draped 
statue, an ox-skull in marble about 0°50 metre high (now in the museum of 
the Abbey of Grottaferrata), various fragments, several terra-cottas, and 
a few brickstamps, CZZ. xv. 479 (123 A.D.), 1121 8 (Ist century’, 1230 ἃ 
(ist century), with points between some of the words—thus Q‘ LEPIDI:Q: 
F IDVARI: and a rectangular stamp, unpublished in C.ZZ., MARIO, in 
one line only—not therefore a fragment of 818 2. Axtonzus Mario. 

Opposite the uppermost of the villas we have described, on the right- 
hand side of the high-road, just before the fifteenth kilometre stone, a lane 
turns off to the right, which is probably ancient: no pavement is to be seen 
wm sttu, but there are paving stones and fragments of selce in the field 
walls. It is supposed by Rocchi to be the deverticulum leading to the 
springs of the Aqua Tepula: in vol. iv. p. 131, 1. 18. I have wrongly 
attributed to him what is really Lanciani’s view. 

The modern house called La Torretta commands a fine view, and 
probably occupies an ancient site: no platform of a villa is visible, but 
there are a few blocks of marble and other debris. The lane descends past 
it steeply, and the ancient road is believed by Lanciani tu follow the same 
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course, while Rocchi and Grossi-Gondi, whom I have followed in my map, 
take it along the side of the valley, and then make it descend only when it 
reaches another path, which is almost opposite to the springs of the Aqua 
Tepula, being at the same place joined by the path coming from the 
Camposanto of Grottaferrata (7zfra, 227). No pavement is to be seen zw szti 
in either case, but Rocchi (Diss. Pont. dec. Arch. Ser. 1. vol. vii. (1900) 
224n. 3) notes the discovery in 1898 of some pavement belonging to it in 
a vineyard about 100 metres N.W. of this junction of paths. 

The source of the Aqua Tepula has been identified, and no doubt 
rightly, with the Sorgente Preziosa ; but the credit of the first identification 
is not due to Secchi, as Lanciani “Comentari dt frentino cit. Ὁ. 294; and 
Tomassetti (Ta Latina, τ. 84n.) suppose, but to a far older authority, as is 
clear from the passage of Holste quoted in the footnote.! 

The temperature of the spring has been observed to be 61°-63" Fahren- 
heit in winter, when that of the air was only 47°, while that of the Aqua 
Julia (¢ufra, 386) was 30°-52°. This circumstance, and the agreement with 
the indications of distance given by Frontinus. suffice to identify it ; but no 
remains of its channel are to be seen, or have ever, so far as I know, becn 
found, until it appears near Le Capannelle, running above the Marcia and 
below the Julia. There are remains of aqueducts near the Mola Cavona 
and in the Valle Marciana, which I agree with Tomassetti (p. 87) in 
considering to be mediaeval. 

The vallcy itself was according to M.S. De Rossi the bed of an ancient 
lake, on the banks of which Latin pottery has been found (cf. Prime 
Rapporto sulle scoperte paleoctnologiche 40; Seconde Rapporto (1867) 30). 
Of its classical name we have already spoken (Papers, iv. 126): in the 
tenth century we find a church of 5. Maria in Diaconia mentioned there in 


1 Holate. Cof Drent. F. 193, © 43. 16 October, 1649. Inspeai fontem Tepulae, vulgo nunc 
la pretrosa dicta; extn valle Marciana τὰ Burgetto castello dirato in via Latina ad NIT lapidem ; 
in dieta valle ad Crabram est ofticina ferraria, ultra eam ad CCC citciter passus scaturit fons ἀπναι 
copiosissimus, vulgo La Pretiosa dictus. quam Tepulam ese ex Frontino certisimum est, distat 
enim duubus τὴ, pass. a decimo (vulgy Le Murene) dextrorsum deflectentibus. Sed cum Frontinus 
neget Tepulam certum habere fontem sed es venis collectam. existima venas illas in unam corrivatas 
postquam Juhae ductu receptae (43°) amplius in urbem fuere desterunt, hee fonte simul prompixe. 
Quod etiam idem Frontinus Tepulam agro Lucullano concipi ait, id hue fonti maxime convenit. 
Nam villae Luculli mayima extant vestigia sub Burgetto ad sint-tram vine Latinae, ubi substructiones 
ingentes per vineas aliquot porrectas imspeai (the reference is to the ruins described τῳ, 218) 


tak 
hisce vestigus νας Lucullunae DCC cireiter passibus abest fons alle Pretiosa dictus : puto tamen 
Β Ἂ Fg thle 

5 endiss t C , - 
multo longius se protendi~se azram Luculfanum per -ubjectam planitiem usq(ue) ad pontem C 


: ᾿ ᾿ oes rabrae 
sub Decimo ubi mmensa iris villac Vestigia visuntur quae saleeol Centtone dieuntur 
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bulls of 955 and 962, another form of which, Jaconia, still occurs as the 
name of the valley according to ἃ. B. De Rossi (Bull. Crist. 1872. 
1o1=113 of the French version). What may be the origin of the name 
Valle Nicosia, which appears on the map as the name of the small valley 
ΝΙΝ. of the Colle dell’ Asino, I do not know. 

The discovery of a fragment of an unimportant funerary inscription in 
the district of Valle Marciana, but in the territory of Marino (¢e. probably 
a little to the N.E. of Le Selve, and certainly W. cf the communal 
boundary which runs southwards from the Colle dell’ Asino) is recorded in 
Not. Scavz, 1903, 22. It had, however, already been copied by Stevenson 
(Vat. Lat. 10572, 2). 

In 1840 the remains of a small temple measuring 11°38 metres long by 
6°36 wide, with Doric columns, were discovered on the right bank of the 
Marrana Marianain the Valle Marciana, upon a small hill of peperino, and are 
described by Blessig (Bud. δέ, 1840, 161 = Canina, 7uscolo, 99: the passage 
is quoted in full by Lanciani, Bud? Com. 1905, 143). The walls were of 
concrete, and at intervals there were bonding courses of tiles, one of which 
bore the stamp C./Z. xy. 725 (Faustina the younger). It contained a 
dedication to Septimius Severus by the people of Tusculum, and ran thus 
[Divo] Severo patri Antonini Pii felicis Aug(usti) [Tulsculan{e). Ch CLL. 
xiv. 2497, where it is wrongly inferred from Blessig's account that the 
discovery took place a mile below the abbey of Grottaferrata: what 
is really stated is that the valley of the Marrana widens out at that point, 
and forms what is known as the Valle Marciana, but the precise site of the 
discovery is not given, and as Lanciani say's, cannot exactly be fixed. 

On September 6th, 1597 a license was given to Marzio Colonna to 
excavate in a place called Valle Marrani in the territory of Tusculum, and 
to extract any marble, travertine, statues, or treasure that he found. 

(Provvedimenti del Camerlengo 1597.98 ¢ 149, in the Archivio di 
Stato at Rome, quoted by Lanciani, Storia degli Scavz, iil. 50.) 

The ruins actually visible in the valley are entirely mediaeval 
(Tomassetti, p. 87) and the same is the case at the picturesque waterfall 
called the Cascata dei Gavotti. Indeed, I have not been able to find any 
traces of the specus of the Aqua Julia either in the Valle Marciana or in 
the gorge going up to the Ponte Squarciarelli (cf. Not, Scaiz, 18387, 82°. 

The mediaeval castle of Borghetto, which is built right across the Via 
Latina, and seems to have been intended to block it, was probably erected 
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about the tenth century by the Counts of Tusculum. Like that of the 
Caetani on the Via Appia, it led, as Nibby justly remarks (Axadlzsz, i. 300), 
to the abandonment of the road, which in both cases had to pass right 
through the castle. It is mentioned under the name of Civitella in the 
bull of 955 of Agapitus II. in favour of the monastery of S. Silvestro. In 
1436 it belonged to the Savelli. 

Tomassetti (p. 133) says that it rests upon foundations of selce 
concrete of the Roman period, belonging to a villa; but these foundations 
are in reality mediaeval, and follow the whole line of the mediaeval exceinte. 
Nor is the cistern nor any other of the constructions within the walls 
anterior, in my opinion, to the Middle Ages. De Rossi, By//. Crist. 1872, 
117, places near here (there are several villas, of course, which would suit 
the identification) the villa of the Javoleni, CZ.L. xiv. 2199, a dedication to 
C. lavolenus Calvinus Geminius Capito having been found in 1741 not far 
off (nella via Latina presso il Castellaccio’ according to Giorgi}. His 
carcer included a tenure of the consulate as suffectus (the date is uncertain), 
but his name is not elsewhere mentioned. (Prosopographia, ii. p. 131, 
No. 12). In the donation of the seventh century made by Sergius I. to 
the church of S. Susanna compare the register of Gregory IL.) the fundus 
Capitonis cunt casis et vineis seu oratorio sanctae Faustinae posite via Latina 
milliarto plus minus XIT invta massam Marulis is mentioned, which must 
be identical with the site of the villa of the Iavoleni and seems to place it 
rather further along the road. In the Massa Marulis there was also a 
Basilica of 5. Peter? and a colonia quae dicitur Pofinis situated just behind 
its apse. 

The account of Ramagini states that the inscription was found ‘nel 
territorio di Grottaferrata .that is on the N.N.E. side of the Via Latina) 
rimpetto alla vigna di Monsignor Ciampini’ which would agree sufficiently 
with Giorgi’s account if we suppose the inscription to have been found just 
below Borghetto, ‘in sight of or ‘opposite to’ the viena Ciampini. I do 
not think therefore that Grossi-Gondi Byd/. cit. 28, is right in emphasizing 
any slight disagreement between the two accounts ; and the two sepulchral 
inscriptions which he cites do not prove very much one way or the other. 


{From twe cocuments of 955 and 962 we know that this church was deserted, but that it 
: ν᾽ Be ᾿ ΑΙ 
ει πηφῖ walls stil existed near "ae Vale Marcitna (De Rows, Aull. C, Πές, 1870, 106 + 1872, 115 
- 7 Ν Η τὴ ᾽ 42, jee 
In the κοΐ fasion of τὰς euch et sa. Goovann: and Paolo on the Caehan we find two 


states mentioned near the eleventh niles me—Fuidus Publica and Fundus 


5 Casa Quinti--which 
swe cannut fix more exactly. 
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One of them (C.Z.L. xiv. 2546) belongs to a freedman of the Iavoleni, one 
L. Iabolenus Onesimus, and was seen in the Vigna Ciampini by Lesley ; 
the other (ὦ. 12. xiv. 2546a) was erected to one Iavolena Artemisia and was 
found in 1885 in a vineyard between the Oliveto Porcacchia and the road to 
Frascati (24. the road to the so-called Torrione di Micara) but not, as is 
wrongly stated in Motisze degli Scavi, 1885, 77 (the statement is zo?, as 
Grossi-Gondi says it is, repeated by the Corpus, which merely places the 
discovery ‘in the vineyard called Borghetto’) in the territory of Marino, 
but in that of Grottaferrata. In the same vineyard was found the unim- 
portant sepulchral inscription C.ZZ. xiv. 2541a. Lanciani (Bull. Com. 
1884, 180) identifies the villa of the Iavoleni with the large villa under the 
Vigna Montioni. This identification, as Grossi-Gondi notes, agrees with 
the indication given by the donation of the 7th century, but not with the 
provenance of CLL. xiv. 2499. At Borghetto Mr. Baddeley has found the 
brickstamps 6.12. xv. 690 (Severus—the figures in the centre of the stamp 
being cancelled, as in other cases), 1330 (Ist century A.D.), and Giorgi 
notes as found at Borghetto in 1732 the stamps zd/d. 1104 (end of Ist 
century A.D.) 1800 (Septimius Severus(?)). There was also found, in 1885, 
the lower part of a seated Egyptian statue, in black basalt, used as building 
material in a foundation wall of the castle (Not. ScazZ, 1885, 159). The 
upper part, with the head, was found in 1900, but secretly sold to a 
foreigner (Tomassetti, Campagna Romana, (Rome, 1910) i. 82 n.). Close by 
was found a cippus with an unimportant sepulchral inscription (0.2. xiv. 
4230) and a fragment (zézd. 4230a). Ina vineyard near Borghetto another 
unimportant sepulchral inscription was found in 1894, and now forms 
part of the epigraphic collection of the Abbey of Grottaferrata (ΔΖ. 
Scat, 1894, 380). Just beyond the castle falls the site of the 1ith 
milestone. 

De Simoni, Lettere Famigliari, (Rome, 1831) p. 7, notes above the 
castle of Borghetto on the left a square tomb of selce concrete measuring 
1430 on each side outside. The internal chamber is barrel-vaulted, as are 
its two entrances, and measures 5°35 m. by 420m. In the centre of the 
vault is a hole 0°36 m. in diameter, penetrating through the vault, which is 
ΟΟ τη. thick according to De Simoni, but really about 1 m. In his 
measurements he omits the vaulted passage or approach on the 5. 
side, 4:20 τῇ. long by 210 wide. This building is indicated in our 
map. 

Q 
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To the N.E. of it is the point at which the (probably) ancient road 
mentioned on p. 220 would terminate, reaching a large villa,! with a well 
marked and lofty platform, the N.E. side of which is occupied by the 
buildings of the Villa Montioni. The modern path indeed cuts across the 
platform of the villa, but the ancient road must have stopped at the lower 
platform. Of the substruction walls but little is preserved: a lower 
platform wall of opus reticulatum, like the rest and on the same orientation, 
still remains, and here may be noticed fragments of paving stones, possibly 
from this branch road. The tramway a little higher up passes across some 
vaulted chambers belonging to it, in opus reticulatuim with stone quoins, 
some of which were water-cisterns. To the S. of the villa is another tomb, 
and to the S E. an ancient road goes N.E. to join the read which ran up 
past the Torre di Micara to Frascati (¢nfra, 244). 

To the S.E. of it is yet another tomb (?) marked by Lanciani, but 
omitted in my map, the concrete foundations of which are preserved. To 
the E. of it is a huge reservoir, with eleven chambers, each 16 metres long 
and 3°70 metres wide: the partition walls are 0°60 metre thick, the outer 
walls ogo metre thick, and there are also external buttresses, This 
reservoir is just to the N. of the 16th kilometre of the modern road: on the 
opposite side of the road, a little further back, on the hill-side overlooking 
the Valle Marciana, are scanty remains of a villa. To the E.S.E. of the 
large reservoir another ancient road, which had not been followed far, was 
said to exist inthe vineyard. Freshly found paving stones were certainly 
visible, and I marked its direction as best I could from the information 
given me, It was not found in the cutting of the tramway, the work for 
which, however, revealed the existence of a drain, cut in the rock, about 
two metres high and Πα] ἃ metre wide. To the E.S.E. of the road last 
mentioned is another smaller reservoir Ὁ chambers) ; and here Lanciani’s 
map ends. 

We now reach the path which intersects the Via Latina just W. of 


1 Nibby (dyadioz, ill. 357} notes the existence in the place called Porcacchia } 


ὃ - vetween the Torre 
dt Mieara and Borghetto of the fine substructions of a villa, with 


1 wo terraces one above the other, 
the lower having rectangular niches, the upper alternately rectangular niches and plain wall 
Ε ὃ 


whole was constructed of chips of selce. The reference may, I think, be to this villa 
CLL. xiv. 2364 (a marble fragment with the letters , 


s: the 
: : tolent was found in the Vigna Rosati 
in Cardonrs ume 1757) ποῖ far fem Ciamping and about a mule from Giottafen ta. He mention 
: a Ala, ΙΝ ons 
there the remains of a large villa, with walls of ofa. rete udatun and the remains of a quail 

Ἵ ΝΣ ᾿ ᾿ « το a Vat 
he notel the Hee eas Cul. 1. AY. 5958, τὸ (Hadrian) 2244, 2267 (both first century ap.) 

It is very possible that this is the villa of which we are speaking ᾿ 
ἘΣ 


: here 
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the Camposanto (cemetery) di Grottaferrata. It is of ancient origin : its 
pavement, 250 metres wide, was discovered during the construction of the 
electric tramway (though its direction is inaccurately given as from east to 
west in the reports) (ot. Scavi, 1905, 244) and some of it may be seen zz 
situ. 

Following it to the N.E. we find another path diverging from it in a 
N.W. direction, which is, to judge from the existence of paving stones, 
probably also of ancient origin, at least as far as the cross road going N.E. 
from Villa Montioni; but beyond that it presents no definite traces of 
antiquity, being paved with pieces of selce, which show no signs of ever 
having been parts of paving stones. 

To the E. of the house at point 236 are three small dots in the map: 
these indicate a large reservoir with five chambers intercommunicating 
by means of arches. It may have supplied the villa above Fontana 
Piscaro, The main path goes on across the Macchia di Grottaferrata 
in a N.E, direction, and to the W. of the Villa Muti joins the road from 
the twelfth mile of the Via Latina (zzfra, 239). 

Returning to the Camposanto and following the path to the S.W. we 
find no certain traces of its antiquity, though it is a prelongation of what is 
Two groups of debris, marking, perhaps, the sites of ancient villas, are 
indicated to the E. of it in the map; while to the W. are remains of 
another villa. The locality bears the name of Bagnara (7z/ra, 250). 

On the N. side of the high-road we must place the Vigna Conti 
to which Stevenson refers in his notes (Vat. Laz. 10572, 57‘) as belonging 
to Giovanni Conti and being near the lane opposite the cemetery: in it 
the ancient road and two cinerary urns of peperino had, he say's, been 
found. A little further on, to the E. of the Casa Santangeli, is the Vigna 
Giammariohi, where (267d. 34) mosaics, water-pipes, and sculptured marbles 
had been discovered. 

Close to the Casale Santangeli we must place the point at which 
diverged an ancient road, which Lanciani (Comentari di Frontino, cit. 296), 
Rocchi (Diss. Pont. Acc. Arch. Ser. 11. Vol. vii. (1900) 223 sgg. and 
Grossi-Gondi (p. 60; identify with the deverticulum mentioned by 
Frontinus (i. 9) as diverging near the twelfth mile of the Via Latina, and 
leading to the springs of the Aqua Julia, which it reached after two miles 
more. The line as given on my map is that of Rocchi but may be 

ῳ 2 
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incorrect! Grossi-Gondi points out that if, as Lanciani does, one supposes 
the deverticulum to run in a straight line, it is barely 1} mile (and 
not 2 miles) long as far as the springs (which are at the Ponte 
Squarciarelli, zzfra, 386). This, it is true, might matter little: for Frontinus 
does not aim at strict exactitude in these indications ; but, further, traces 
of an ancient road were observed in the first half of the nineteenth century 
near the Fontanaccio? (marked on our map to the N.W. of the Abbey 
of Grottaferrata) running in a S.E. direction, and other traces of it have 
been noticed near and even within the Abbey itself more recently. 
Beyond the Abbey it reappeared in the Vigna Santovetti (Secchi, /utorno 
ad alcune opere idrauliche antiche rinvenute nella Campagna di Roma, 
p. 33. from “2 dei Nuovi Linced xxix. (1876)) and must have rejoined the 
line followed by the modern road near the Mola, and so have reached the 
Ponte Squarciarelli. Grossi-Gondi shows its probable course clearly on his 
map, and also discusses the question whether this road was private or not, 
coming to the conclusion, as against Rocchi, that it was not, partly owing 
to the discovery, in the garden of the Abbey, of two unimportant 
sepulchral inscriptions (C./.Z. xiv. 2524, 2559)* and possibly of an actual 
tomb, and of cincrary urns in front of the entrance to the church in 1903 
(pp. 61, Son. 5). Later tombs covered with tiles (three of which bore the 
stamps C..L. xv. 534.2, 581.11, 1081.9) and containing lamps were found 
in the Vigna Passerini, about forty paces from the Abbey, in 1735 
‘De Rossi, Aun. Znst. 1873, 207). The Vigna delle Monache (formerly 
Villa Carbone and Villa Beccari) lics to the N.W. of the Abbey: in it are 
the remains of an ancient villa, in two distinct parts. One, to the N.W., 
lies under and to the S.W. of the house marked 321 in the map, which was 
the Casino Carbone in Stevenson's time (Vat. Lat. 10572, 35, 36) and 
rested upon ancient vaulting, so that he believed it to be the principal 
building of the villa. Between it and the Via Latina he observed a 


1 1 noticed some paving stones in the held wall on the N.N.E. side of the modern road 
diverging just E. of the Casa Santangeli, which may have belonged to it. 
marks it a little too far to the W. (Compare also the next footnote.) 

ὁ Cozza-Luzi, 1’ Tuscolano, 95. 


If so, then Grossi-Gondi 


There are indeed remains of the pavement of an ancient road 
2°03 metres wide going ina S.E, direction in the path coming to the Abbey from the Vigna delle 
Monache, just before reaching the Abbey. 


The inscriptions. copied at Grottaferrata, without note of their provenance are C./.Z. xiv 


BG oe noe. kat yeti ry ἢ Ε Α 
2538. 2544 2545. 2359, 2551, 2554. 25607. while 772 2438 way found vaguely ‘near Grottafenata,’ 
and so was 25697 Christian inscription . 

+ Pracentin. Comm. Gra as promun orion, 62 the original authority for the discovery) 
wiongly describes this as a mark on a lamy—or at least so De Rossi understands him. Ἶ 
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pavement in opus spicatum, and other mosaic pavements and many walls 
had he was informed been found between it and the high-road. It is now 
the site of a large convent of Franciscan nuns, the construction of which 
has no doubt obliterated these remains. To the S.W. of the convent is a 
massive embanking wall with large buttresses, in opus incertum. The 
other portion, to the S.E., consists of a platform with some vaulted 
chambers within it (among them a chamber in the vault of which 
Stevenson noted a terracotta drainage pipe, and a cryptoporticus, in which 
was found a fragment of a marble ceiling) on the S. angle of which stands 
the house which was formerly the Casino Beccari (though when he made 
his notes it belonged to Nicola Santovetti) but is now included in the 
property of the nuns. Near the house he saw an ancient wall and other 
fragments; and to the N.E. of it a reservoir with several chambers, 
part of which has been converted recently into a cellar, while the rest serves 
for the foundations of a new building. 

Close to this, by the entrance gate, isa marble cippus with a portrait 
of the deceased in the pediment, and a now illegible inscription, which 
Stevenson also saw. In this vineyard too Cozza copied the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription CLL. xiv. 2533. 

A sarcophagus lid of peperino in shape like the boiler of a railway 
engine (cf. Pagers, iv. 118) is recorded as having been found about a mile 
from Grottaferrata towards Rome, and copied by Stevenson. In his notes 
(Vat. Lat. 10572, 19, 35) he states, on the authority of d’Ottavi and 
Teodoro Croci, that it was found in the so-called ‘prato di Grottaferrata’ 
in the Carbone property near the Fontanaccio, ἦε, in the E. portion of the 
present Vigna delle Monache. Here were, he notes, also found walls and 
a large base which Santovetti had seen, and a bas-relief, and a cornice 
believed to be identical with that over the door of the Abbey church (which 
is Byzantine). The sarcophagus lid bears an unimportant sepulchral in- 
scription (0.12. xiv. 2555). I saw it in 1907 at the Casino Santovetti, a 
little to the E. of the Abbey of Grottaferrata. There are no certain traces 
of antiquity in the path leading S.E. from the former Casino Beccari to 
the Abbey. 

We may now mention various discoveries of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, at or near Grottaferrata, the sites of which cannot be 
very clearly fixed. 

Pococke, writing in 1730, notes (8... dddit. 1S. 22981, 60) that at 
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Grottaferrata ‘they lately dug up three marble heads much defaced, one of 
a young woman, the other I thought was a boy, and the third is young 
with hair plaited, which might be Cicero’s last wife, and the others his son 
and daughter. There is a very fine bas-relief over a door, but it is broke, 
one man has the legs of another in his hand and there it is broken and ’tis 
concluded to be the Roman military charity; here the Hermaphrodite 
with woman’s breasts and man’s clothes which 1 saw in Villa Pamphili 
near Rome was found.’ The last reference is to the Apollo (which went 
under the name of a Hermaphrodite, cf. Clarac 667, 1548A) described by 
Matz-Duhn, 188, which is stiil in the Villa Pamphili (zz/ra, 234) and to the 
fragment of a relief still at Grottaferrata, published by Winckelmann (J7on. 
Ined. 136). 

Gavin Hamilton made excavations at an unknown site near Grotta- 
ferrata early in 1773. We find him writing to Lord Shelburne on December 
26th 1772, ‘I have made (few ?) discoveries of late, but after Carnival sh(all 
dig) at Grotto Ferrata, famous for the Villas of (Sulla) and afterwards of 
Cicero, who have formerly (spoiled) Greece of what they could find excel- 
lent, and on January 29th 1773, ‘Iam now making my excavations near 
Grotto Ferrata, where I have begun with some success, having already 
found some very fine basso-relievos (and) which are already bespoke for 
the Pope. His Holiness seems to have very extensive views with regard 
to the new Muscum, and the difficulties of sending away antiques increase 
daily” (A. H. Smith, Catalogue of the Ancient Marbles at Lansdowne 
Ffouse, p. 64.) Exact details of what he found are nowhere given by him. 

Of the Abbey of Grottaferrata itself we cannot here speak in detail : 
its mediaeval and modern history will be found in Tomassetti, Via Latina, 
142 sgg. and in Rocchi’s La Badia di Grottaferrata, ed. ii. (Rome, 1904). 
See also Lanciani, Wanderings in the Roman Campagna (London 
1909,. 266. 

I may notice, however, that Frederick II. removed from the abbey in 
July, 1242 two bronze statues οἵ ἃ man and of a cow which had long stood 
there as ornaments of the fountain, and carried them off to Lucera, whence 
they have long since disappeared (Ughelli, /talia Sacra, x. pp. 238, 289: 
Pertz, Aon. Germ. SS. xviii, p. 231,. The inscription set up by Cardinal 
Barberini under one of the bas-rcliefs which still remains at Grottaferrata is 
given by Mattei, 7wscolo, 74: he speaks of it as tabula velut ‘ec naufragio 
relicta. 
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Nor shall I attempt here to give a catalogue of the excellent museum 
of antiquities from the district which it contains, a collection which is con- 
tinually growing in interest. But I may call attention to the bronze plate, 
once tied round the neck of a slave, published in C/ZZ. xv. 7188 
(infra, 267). It may, too, be worth while to remark that the round base in 
the Villa Pamphili Doria with Antoninus Pius (?), Roma, Ares, etc. 
(Matz-Duhn, 3684) was drawn in the garden of the Abbey in the seven- 
teenth century (cf. the Dal Pozzo drawings at Windsor, Bassirilzevz, III. 
34, 35, 45); and that a fragment of a Greek funeral relief in Palazzo 
Colonna (Matz-Duhn, 3728) is to be united with the fragment mentioned 
supra, 230: Braun (Ané. Marmorwerke, 1, Taf. ixa: cf. Bull, Inst. 1838, 22) 
first recognised that the two pieces belonged to the same relief. An inferior 
and much injured copy of the group of a cow and a boy in the Sala degli 
Animali in the Vatican (n° 234) exists in the Museum; cf. Amelung, Die 
Sculpturen des Vatikanischen Museums, 1. p. 393. 

Various inscriptions have been copied at the abbey of Grottaferrata, 
the provenance of which is not known. Besides those already named we 
must mention CLL. xiv. 2519, the cinerary urn of Celadus, C. Caesaris dis- 
pensator, and 7b. 25614, a late fragment from the pavement of the church.! 

The Christian inscription 26. 2366 was found near Grottaferrata 
in 1763: see Bull. Crist. 1875, tav. viii. fig. 1. 

C.ILL. xiv. 2535 was found ‘in fundo quodam monasterii Cryptoferrat- 
ensis.. It is a sepulchral inscription with an appeal for the sanctity of 
the tomb fer devs superos inferosque te rogo ne ossuarta velis violare, M. 
Calpurnius M. ἢ. Sulla Calpurnia M, L. Fausta liberta. 

E. Q. Visconti, in his MS. preserved at Paris, gives as found in 1780 
‘nello scavo di Grottaferrata,’ an excavation of which we have unluckily 
no further details, C/.Z. xiv. 2520 (a sepulchral inscription). Nor do we 
know exactly where C.Z.Z. xv. 1030. a. 13 was found (‘ai Montiglioni’ near 
Grottaferrata) nor 7. 313. 18 copied by Giorgi ‘on the road to Grottaferrata 
in the ruins of an ancient path, on the right.’ 

The abbey rests upon the substructions of a Roman villa. (Whether 
the opus quadratum blocks, noted by Nibby, Schede, i. 56 in the wall of 
the church on the side towards the garden, belonged to this or to 


1 T may here call attention to the votive inscription seen in the sixteenth century in the pave- 
ment of the church, which mentions a bishop Fortunatus (of Labici) of the fifth or sixth century. 


(De Rossi, Bal? Crist. 1872, 112; Duchesne, rch. Soc. Rom. Stor. Patr. xv. 1892, 496.) There 
was no bishop of Tusculum before 1110. 
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some other ancient building is doubtful.) On the S.W. side overlooking 
the deep narrow valley of the Acqua Mariana, is a cryptoporticus, 
originally double ; the walling is faced with opus reticulatum of selce, with 
quoins of the same material. Several photographs of the details (B 1-7, 
63, 64) have been taken by the Ministry of Public Instruction, cf. Catalogo 
delle Fotografie del Gabinetto Fotografico, Rome, 1904, p. 43. Pl. XXIV. fig. 2, 
from a photograph of my own, shows the abbey from the opposite side of 
the valley of the Marrana Mariana. 

This villa has by many been identified with the villa which Cicero 
owned in the territory of Tusculum, to which there are so many references 
in his works. The evidence for the determination of the site is carefully 
examined by Grossi-Gondi (pp. 64 sgg.) who states the other rival views— 
that of Zuzzeri, Antica villa scoperta sul dorso del Tuscolo, recently adopted 
by Schmidt, Cicero's Villen (reprinted from Neue Jahrbucher f. d. Klassische 
dltertum, ii. (1899)) 30 sgg., who places it near the Villa Rufinella 
‘tnfra, 338); that of Canina ( Zuscolo, p. 90;, who places it near the tomb 
of ΔΙ. Metilius Regulus (¢zfra, 241) but to the east of it, extending from 
the Ponte della Macchia to the Villa Muti; and that of Albert, adopted by 
Lanciani, who identifies it with a villa on the Colle delle Ginestre 
(infra, 256). From Cicero’s own writings we learn (1) that the villa of 
Ὁ was not very distant from his own (De finibus, iii. 3; iv. 28; 
Acad. prior ii. 48), (2) that the villa of Gabinius (¢z/+a, 251) was also not 
very far away, (3) that Cicero paid a water rate to the people of Tusculum 
for the Aqua Crabra, which must therefore have supplied his villa (De lege 
agrarta, iii. 2. 9) ego Tusculanis pro agua Crabra vectigal pendam, gutta 
mancipio fundum accept; st a Sulla mihi datus esset, Rulli lege non 
penderem, It is clear from Frontinus that the springs of the Aqua Crabra 
were situated higher than those of the Aqua Julia, and were inferior in 


quality to them (z/ra, 388) and, as we shall see, they rise in a basin about 


six hundred metres above sea level.* It is, however, hardly conceivable 


? Others finally, such as Volpi, Feews Latiwm, vin. 87, Zuzzeri, of. εἰ, 48, and Eschinardi 
Esposizione della Carta Cingolana, 374, suppose that Cicero had ὅτ villas, and the last pie 
cuis the knot of the controversy by remarking that there were reasons for placing it at Tusculum, 
and others for placing it at Grottaferrata, that some desired to place it a little w: ay above the Villa 
Sacchetti | Rufinellas, where its ruins might still be seen; and that one might conclude that there 
were two for different seasons! Venuti, in his revised edition of ἘΝΟΝ τάν (p. 274) is among those 
who place it at the Rufinella. 5 


2 Grossi-Gondi ‘p. 83. n. 2) is wrong in suspecting a misprint in Lanciani’s Comentart dt 
Frentino (Mem. Liner, Ser. UL. vol. iv, (1880) p. 321). See τα, 388, 
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that they supplied the ancient villa near the Villa Rufinella, having regard 
to the contour of the ground and the course of the modern Acquedotto 
Aldobrandino (see Canina, 7zscolo, 85, and our maps). But the Aqua 
Crabra could, there is no doubt, have easily reached any of the other 
villas ; and, inasmuch as we do not know how much water Cicero took 
(it is most unlikely that he was the only user of the aqueduct) nor what 
was the actual course of the ancient aqueduct, we cannot infer much from 


the present course of the two channels which now receive the springs of the 
Valle della Molara. 

The other arguments which have been brought in to determine the site 
of the villa are (@) various objects which have been or are said to have been 
discovered on the various sites proposed (a) near the tomb of Metilius 
Regulus, some inscriptions (in reality either spurious or not belonging to 
the site: cf. CLL. xiv. 222*), two statues, one male and one female, crowned 
with laurel, a statuette of a boy, two bas-reliefs and two headless busts, one 
with the name of Cato, the other with that of Cicero, the discovery of 
which would prove little, being if anything in favour of Canina’s view, 
though the evidence, even if trustworthy, is insufficient } (Grossi-Gondi 71) ; 


1 The fact that the account of Mattei (Zwscz/o 72) is untrustworthy as regards the inscriptions 
need not condemn it as a whole, for we have an independent version of the same discovery ina MS. 
now in the library of the Episcopal seminary at Frascati (Cod. Tuse. 14, i, 11 f. 188), which is 
given by Lanciani, Bu/?, Com. 1884, 190. From this we learn that the site belonged tu one Luigi 
Ceppi, that Cardinal Francesco Barberini had the statue of the woman, the two busts, and a 
fragmentary group, and that Cardinal Massimi had (Mattei says bought) the male statue, the 
statuette of a boy and the two bas-reliefs, which measured six palms (1°33 metre) square each: they 
were placed in his palace in Rome at the Quattro Fontane, and sold on his death (when the palace 
was also sold) by his brother, and removed to France. The fragmentary group which Cardinal 
Barberini had is thus described, ‘a very beautiful broken fragment, on which one sees two small 
feet without legs, and two other feet with the thighs, with a cluak over the thigh of one of the boys 
(the group cannot represent anything but two boys embracing) and these fragments are now in front 
of the Palazzo Barberini, where the sculptors are at work and where there is a large quantity of 
various ancient fragments found partly at Grottaferrata (cf. the inventory published in Deczment? 
Lnediti, iv. pp. 56 syy., Nos. 47, 53, 63) and partly in the plain now called Le Frattocchie’ (infra, 
282). The Cardinal Massimi meant is no doubt Cardinal Camillo, whose collection of antiquities 
in his palace at the Quattro Fontane, is spoken of in the Nota delli Muset (p. 33) placed at the end 
of the 1664 edition of Lunadoro’s Aelazione della Corte di Roma: he was made Cardinal in 1670 
and died in 1679. Grossi-Gondi is probably right in supposing that the Cod. usc. is mistaken, 
and that the Cardinal Barberini meant is really Cardinal Carlo (infra, 253). None of the antiques 
can now he traced, though the two busts are mentioned in the inventory above cited, which dates 
from 1738, in the list of fragmentary statues, etc. (p. 59, No. 87, ‘two square bases like termmal 
figures without head and arms, one of Marcus Cato and the other of Marcus Tullius Cicero, one 
palm (0:22 metre) high and wide excavated at Grottaferrata’), while the group of two boys might 
correspond with several of the fragments described (e.g. p. 70, No. 287). The history of the 
Barberini collection, like that of all the great Roman collections of sculpture, has yet to be written. 
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(8) at the Abbey of Grottaferrata—the circular base mentioned supra, 231 
which was wrongly believed to be the τραπεζοφόρος mentioned by Cicero, 
and the Hermaphrodite (s#pra, 230) which was wrongly identified with the 
Hermathena of which Cicero speaks in Ad A?t.i.1. 3. The former was, 
according to the MS. of Padre Garbi cited by Zuzzeri (p. 34) and copied 
by Kircher (p. 59) but now apparently lost (Grossi-Gondi, p. 227) found in 
1600, with the table which stood upon it, in the garden near the fountain of 
the Mascherone, the table being five palms (1'10 metre) thick. That it 
consisted of two parts is clear from the drawings at Windsor which were 
made when it was still at Grottaferrata. The table proper was, however, 
as Matz-Duhn note, not brought to Rome, and seems to have disappeared. 
The latter had, Kircher says, been at Grottaferrata for a considerable time, 
and was transferred by Camillo Pamfili to his villa. It is in reality an 
Apollo, not a Hermaphrodite at all, though it is so represented in the work 
on the Villa Pamfili published by G. G. de Rossi and engraved by 
Dominique Barritre of Marseilles (Rome, n.d.—about 1660-70).' Matz- 
Duhn do not give the provenance, which seems, however, to me to be 
certain. 

fy, at the villa near the Rufinella—a orologium solare mentioned by 
Cicero (1d Fam. xvi. 18) but not of course (as Zuzzeri wrongly maintains) 
an object of sufficient rarity to be of the slightest use to identify the site ; 
and a brick bearing the stamp M. TVLI (CLL. xv. 2277), of which, 
however, another copy was found near Aricia in 1729, and a third seen 
in Rome in the Museum of Cardinal Zelada in the roth century : 
Mommsen notes, too, that it should be earlier in date than Cicero’s day, 
inasmuch as by that time it had become the practice to express double 
consonants by double letters, and cognomina were already in common use 


in familics of senatorial rank. Lanciani (Wanderings in the Roman 


Campagna, 264) seems to admit the possibility that the brick, which as he 
believes bears Cicero’s name, was transported as building material to the 
Rufinella from the Colle delle Ginestre: this I am hardly inclined to 
accept. 


‘b) the testimony of tradition, which places it at the Abbey of 


I have made an attempt to deal with the collection formed by Cardinal Ippolito d’Este in his villa 
at Troi in fo eiacoloyia lxi. 219 277. 


1 It was dedicated to Giambattista, the son and successor of Camillo Pamfili; and the 
imprimatur was given by Fr. Hyacinthus Libellus (1660-1668). 
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Grottaferrata—a tradition, however, which, as Grossi-Gondi well points 
out (pp. 75 sgg.), is not traceable earlier than the middle of the 15th 
century: Pius I]. in his Commentaria, speaking of a visit of May 3oth, 
1463, says monastertum est in agro Tusculano situm, Marianum inter et 
Lucullanum, quo tn loco Ciceronis villam fuisse putant et tbi guaestiones 
Tusculanas editas. 

But in the chronicle of Petrus Aurelius, Bishop of Sinigaglia, who 
described the journey of Gregory XI. in 1377 from Rome to Anagni, we 
find no allusion to this tradition in the description of the Abbey; and 
it probably grew up in the time of Cardinal Bessarion, who became 
commendatory Abbot of Grottaferrata in 1462, and whose relations with 
the humanists of his time are well known to us. 

Even if it were proved that the site was continuously inhabited, 
and especially from the 5th to the 11th century A.D., when 5. Nilus 
founded the Abbey (Grossi-Gondi, p. 80, ἢ. 5) this would have no bearing 
on the question. 

(ὦ the comment of a scholiast on Horace, Efod. i. 29, neque ut supernt 
villa candens Tusculi, which runs thus: Tusculé supernt: hoc est in monte 
sitt, ad cutus latera superiora Cicero suam villam habebat Tusculanam. 
This passage is made use of by Zuzzeri, but it furnishes an argument of 
little value ; nor does the description of the villa of Gabinius as ad hunc 
Tusculant (in monte] montem in Cicero’s speech 7x Pisonem (21. 48) give us 
any sufficient ground for adopting this view, and the reading is quite 
uncertain. 

That which I have given is adopted by Miiller ; but some MSS. give 
simply 7 hune Tusculanum montem. In any case mons is much too vague 
to compel us to place the villa actually on the hill of Tusculum. 

Lanciani tends, as I have said, to adopt the opinion of Albert (Bud. 
Com. 1884, 192) and Grossi-Gondi (pp. 92 sgq.) follows him, while admitting 
that there is no certainty to be attained, in thinking that the Colle delle 
Ginestre is the site which corresponds best to the indications which Cicero 
gives us. Unfortunately (for it would be far more interesting if it were 
possible to come to a positive conclusion) I am obliged to say that I think 
we must, in default of further evidence, refuse to attempt to identify the 
site more precisely, and that the one really certain indication is that given 
us by Cicero’s mention of the Aqua Crabra (zzfra, 388). 

Grossi-Gondi brings forward two other arguments from passages in 
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Cicero’s own letters in support of Albert’s view, which we must examine 
carefully before dismissing the subject ; but I cannot, as I have said, admit 
their validity. I do not think that Grossi-Gondi is right in the sense that 
he gives to the passage, a part of which he quotes, from Cicero’s letter Ad 
Atticum xii. 36. Fanum fier? volo, neque hoc mihi eripi potest. sepulcri 
stmilitudinem effugere non tam propter poenam legis studeo quam ut 
maxime adsequar ἀποθέωσιν: quod poteram, si in ipsa villa facerem, sed, 
ut saepe locuti sumus, commutationes dominxorum reformido. In agro 
ubicumque fecero, miht videor adsegui posse, ut posteritas habeat religionem. 
He maintains (p. 94) that had the ager selected been bounded by a public 
road, the inconvenience of a change of proprietors could have been avoided 
by erecting the monument, according to the then prevailing custom, on the 
edge of the road, and declaring on the monument itself how much space 
zn fronte et in agro was allotted to the sacred area of the tomb. He goes 
on to argue that Cicero could certainly have erected it even in the grounds 
of his own villa, had this been situated upon an important road, upon 
which it was the custom to erect monuments: instead of which, Cicero 
insistently asks Atticus to find him another site distinct from his Tusculan 
villa. The latter, therefore, he maintains, was not touched by any main 
road ; and he uses this argument as an important element in the deter- 
mination of the site of the villa. 

I must confess that the first few words (which Grossi-Gondi omits) 
Janum fiert vole... sepulcri similitudinem effugere studeo seem to me not at 
all consonant with the idea that Cicero could have contemplated erecting 
the fanum along a public thoroughfare, where, as we know (from examples, 
it is true, of the imperial period), the external form of a temple was so 
commonly adopted fora tomb. Instead of this Cicero is always begging 
Atticus to buy him a garden, and suggesting to him various proprietors 
(Cie. Ad Alt. xii. passim); and it appears to me to be clear that his 
desire is to erect it in a fairly secluded spot and yet not entirely out of 
the way: cf. dd ΑΜ. xii. 19, where, after expressing his fears that his 
property at Astura, though suitable, might too often change hands, he 
adds, cogzto interdum trans Tiberim hortos aliquos parare et quidem ob hanc 
causame maxtme: nihil enim video quod tam celebre esse Ppossit. 
hardly agree with the words I have italicised in Tyrrell and P 


‘T can 


; urser’s note 
‘Cicero was desirous that the shrine dedicated to his daughter should be in 


a central site, where the traffic would be constant and abundant, for it will be 
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noted that he speaks here too of his desire for a garden, not of a site ona 
high-road). I am therefore inclined to interpret zz agro more simply. 
Cicero is afraid that if he erects the monument in the villa itself, close 
to the house, a subsequent owner may find it in his way, and remove or 
alter it: on the other hand, if he erects it away from a house, or in grounds 
specially set aside for the purpose, he thinks that, wherever the chosen site 
may be, he will be able to secure the respect of posterity. 

The other passage cited by Grossi-Gondi (p. 92) again only in part 
(he omits the second sentence) ego zx Tusculanum nihil sane hoc tenipore: 
devium est τοῖς ἀπαντῶσιν et habet alia δύσχρηστα. Sed de Formiano 
Tarracinam pridie Kal. Tan.; inde Pomptinam summam, inde Albanum 
Pompeti, ita ad urbem 711. Nonas, natali meo (Ad Att. vii. 5) must similarly 
be taken in a wide sense. It does not mean that the villa was a mile or 
half a mile, more or less, from the Via Latina, or, as he says (p. 96), of the 
Colle delle Ginestre, ‘distant from an immediate or easy approach from 
the Latina’ (except that this is a rather steep hill, it is as close to the road 
as it well could be); but that the Via Latina was not one of the main 
highways of Italy, like the Via Appia, on which are situated all the places 
he names in his letter, and along which he himself was travelling from 
Brundusium, where he had arrived on November 25th (50 B.C.) on his 
return from Cilicia (Ad Adz. vii. 2). Tyrrell and Purser rightly translate 
‘it is out of the way for chance rencontres’ (with travellers of his 
acquaintance who would convey his letters). The next letter (vii. 3) was 
written on December gth from Pontius’ villa in the territory of Trebula, a 
town which probably stood on the hill of Tripaola, and had a post station 
(vwicus Novanensis or ad Novas) on the Via Appia between Calatia and 
Caudium (see Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, ii. 753, 810). Where the 
next few letters were written we do not exactly know. The one we are 
examining (vil. 5) says sororem tuam non venisse in Arcanum mtror. This 
was an estate of Cicero’s brother Quintus, the exact situation of which is 
not certain. Nissen (of. ct. ii. 673) refers arx Fregellana in Livy. ix. 28 
(cf. Diod. xix. 101) not to the citadel of the town of Fregellae (as does 
Colasanti, Frege//ae, 139) but to the hill fortress of Rocca d’Arce, 
504 metres above sea-level, above the modern village of Arce, five miles 
N.N.E. of the site of Fregellae, and defended on the most accessible side, 
he says, by a polygonal wall. 

This seems to me very reasonable: for the name Arx was given to the 
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place by the Geographer of Ravenna (iv. 33) and Paulus Diaconus (Hest. 
Lang. vi. 27), belonged to it through the Middle Ages (when it was 
regarded as impregnable) and still clings to it. Moreover, it supplies a 
good derivation for the name Arcanum, which we cannot otherwise 
explain. Hulsen, indeed, (s.v. Arr in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, 
ii, 1493) regards it as certain. Cf. Mommsen in 0.11. x. p. 555. It 
had, however, probably in Cicero’s time already been incorporated in 
the territory of Arpinum (4d εἰ. i. 6.2) From what follows I think 
it is clear that we must not suppose that Cicero himself had actually 
gone so far out of his way as this: he had merely heard the news 
that Pomponia (Atticus’ sister and his own brother’s wife) had not come 
there. ᾿ 

The next letter (vii. 6) contains no local indications, and the next 
‘vii. 7) intimated that he would be a day later in reaching Pompey’s Alban 
villa, and consequently also in arriving in Rome. The next, however 
‘vii. 8), speaks of his arrival at Formiae on Dec. 26th, and in the next 
‘vit. 9) we have the explanation of the phrase we have been examining: 
‘ Cotidiene’ inguis ‘a te accipiendae litterae sunt?’ Si habebo cui dem, 
cotidie, ‘At tam ipse ades? Tum igitur, cum venero, desinam. Unas video 
miht a te non esse vedditas, σας L. Quinctius, familiaris meus, cum ferret, 
ad bustum Basili} vulneratus et spoltatus est, and on the fourth of January 
he was already in Rome, where he laid down his zperium. The reason 
for his preferring the frequented route along the Via \ppia was thus 
obviously that it afforded better opportunities of sending and receiving 
letters, and especially for his correspondence with Atticus, who was in 
Rome, and to whom he was writing constantly, expecting to meet him 
either in Pompey’s villa or in Rome “dd Adét. vii. 8. antmadverteram posse 
pro re nata te non incommode ad me in Albanum venire 777 Nonas Ianuar. 
Sed, amabo te, nthil incommodo valetudinis feceris. 
zx uno aut altero die 2). 


Quid enim est tantum 


So that we cannot out of this passage, any more than out of the first 
draw any indications for the site of his Tusculan villa. 


1 Cf, Asconius Z# elon (p. 50, Orell.) Via Appia est prope urbem monunentnin Hrasili. 


- < . fe Nasr gue 
locus biti οὐδ ιν putt Porinfamt.. 
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XIV.—THE VIA LATINA FROM THE TWELFTH TO THE THIRTEENTH 
MILE. 


Just after the twelfth mile! of the ancient road, which falls approxi- 
mately at the modern tramway junction (where the line to Frascati 
diverges from that to Grottaferrata) a road branches off through the 
Macchia di Grottaferrata, almost due N., which probably follows the line of 
an ancient road? I noticed in 1904 fresh paving stones in the fieldwall, 
probably found in making the vineyard on the E. A little way along it, 
on the W., Stevenson noted in September, 1891, in the vineyard of Teodoro 
Croci, the pavement of the Via Latina, which is thus marked a trifle too 
farsouthin my map. Here too in 1854 were found many blocks of * sperone,’ 
a kind of tufa (Lapis Gabinus) belonging to the substructions of the road 
(Atti. Min. Lav. Pubbl. 9287, cited by Tomassetti, p. 141 n.). Just to the N., 
in the vineyard of Antonuccio Vendetti, a lead pipe was found (lat. Laz. 
10572, 1°, cf. 267d. 36). 

I cannot fix the exact locality of the following discovery referred to in 
Stevenson's notes. A letter of April 4th.... from Pasquale Antini (cod. 
cit. 20 *) informed Stevenson that he had found in the Santovetti property 
a rectangular shaft about 1 metre by 0°50 metre and about 3 metres deep, 
and other channels of peperino of various sizes, one about 0°30 metre in 
diameter, and various points where the ancient road existed (the reference 
is in all probability to the Via Latina). 

Stevenson (cod. cit. 23°) appears to have then visited the place itself, 
for he noted that the ancient road passed near the shaft, and that here was 
the vineyard of Costantino Longacci. 

In Bull. Com. 1902, 109 Grossi-Gondi describes the discovery in the 
Vigna Tappi (formerly Passamonti)? near the tomb of Metilius Regulus 
of the pavement of the road: its direction, he says, confirmed Rocchi's 
theories. Remains of other tombs were found and near one of them an 
unimportant inscription of one Fabius Augustalis, and other objects. 


1 Near the twelfth mile was a church mentioned in the Bull of Sergius 1, and the Rege-tum of 
Gregory 11: basilica S. Petr? intra massam Marults via Latina nulliario ab urbe plus niinus ALL, 
(Armellini, Chzese di Roma, 890: cf. seepra, 224). 

? This is also the opinion of Nibby (2z/ra, 240) and Stevenson. 

‘Tt is mentioned as existing in this vineyard by Cuzza in Grerna’e rcadico exe. 1155 77 
Tuscolane, 123. Stevenson (Fat. Lat, 10572, 19) notes that he had been informed of the discovery 
of two marble sarcophagi in this vineyard. 
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The ruins marked to the W. of the road in my map, were brought to 
light in the course of the tramway works: a vaulted substruction in 
concrete, 2°50 metres wide, was found, and to the E. of the road a very large 
reservoir in opus reticulatum was discovered, consisting of three parallel 
vaulted chambers each 53 metres in length and 3.41 to 3°52 metres in 
width, divided by walls 1°50 metre thick: there were several apertures in 
these walls, each 1°65 metre in span. 

A marble cinerary urn, without inscription, and some pottery and 
glass were also found (Wot. Scavi, 1904, 273); and I also saw a late tile 
burial in the tramway cutting. 

Further N., on the west side of the road, is a large and prominent tomb, 
a lofty square mass of selce concrete, with a (probably) modern chamber 
inthe upper portion. Grossi-Gondi gives a photograph of it (tav. x.). It 
is very possible (though not, I think, at all certain) that CZ. xiv. 2501 
may have belonged to it. One fragment was copied in the territory of 
Grottaferrata in 1673, another built into the Casale Santangeli, some 500 
yards to the S.W., and a third is said to have been excavated near that 
casale. It is the sepulchral inscription of M. Metilius Regulus, consul 
ordinarius in 137 A.D. (Prosopographia. ii. p. 371. No. 385.) 

In Nibby’s time (see below) the vineyard belonged to Gaspare Baccari, 
having previously been the property of Silvestro Tiberi. He notes the 
existence close to it of fragments of columns and Corinthian capitals in 
peperino, and fragments of marble. I have seen tufa columns and similar 
fragments myself. 

To the W. of this tomb the tramway works brought to light (and 
destroyed, the remains of a structure in opus guadratum of tufa, the 
blocks being 1 metre thick (Not. Scavz, loc. cit.). Grossi-Gondi notes it as 
interesting, but does not give full particulars, speaking of it as though it 
were the stylobate of a tomb or a temple. Nibby (Schede i. 71-73, 110) 
in a detailed description of the ruins in this district (which he visited in 
October, 1822), which does not appear in his published works, speaks of it 
as having a facade facing S.E., in opus guadratum of tufa, which appeared 
to have been added later. [rom this one descended into a small corridor 
of selce concrete, and thence into a chamber faced with small pieces of 
incrustations from the Anio ‘Italian writers call them ‘ Tartari tiburtini yas 
a method of decoration. The door was central neither with the passage, 
nor with the chamber, which was a nymphaeum or bath: a kind of step 
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had been added later, which partly covered the facing of ‘tartari’ A 
water channel or specus, of the height of a man, the direction of which was 
almost diagonal to the entrance, scemed also to be an addition. It is 
apparently to this place that the erased plan in Stevenson's notes (Tat. 
Lat. 10572, 25) refers. 

To the E. of the so-called tomb of Metilius Regulus and of the modern 
road, a path runs E., which Nibby marks in his map as following the line of 
an ancient road discovered and destroyed not long before his visit. To the 
Ν of this, in the then Vigne Zocchi, Vannelli, dell’ Osso, and Amadci, he 
saw the remains of a large villa in opus reticulatum of selce, with quoins of 
the same material, facing and parallel to the road through the macchia di 
Grottaferrata. 

On the E. portion of the site was a large rectangular open space, 
probably a piscina or fountain basin, with an apse facing E., measuring some 
130 metres in circuit. He noted the existence of marbles of all kinds and 
of fine architectural fragments as indicating the magnificence of the villa. 
To the S.W. of the piscina he saw remains of chambers in brickwork of the 
first century A.D.: one of these was decorated with niches in which (as in 
the domus Augustana on the Palatine, in the portion under the Villa Mills 
the door of communication was in the niche itself. The other walls were 
mainly long substruction walls, one on the front of the villa having square 
niches. He mentions that he saw a column of grey marble, and architect- 
ural fragments in peperino. The modern house (marked 344 0n the map 
is built, of course, of ancient materials. Stevenson (J’at. Lat 10572, 23) 
has some notes as to this villa. A large mosaic and two trapezophori were 
reported to have been found there; and on the terrace where the house 
stands a floor of opus δύση μη was discovered in which were various round 
pits o’So metre in diameter and the same in depth, with marble at the 
bottom. He also noticed column drums of grey marble and pepcerino, a 
small head of a boy crowned with ivy, ete., and also the ancicnt road, 
some 17 yards from the edge of the macchia. He mentions too (har. 34°, 
57‘, a bas-relief with putti in the main street of Grottaferrata, which was 
found here or hereabouts, in the Quarto Cipriana, 

This name, which belongs to the locality from the Via Latina as far 
as the S. boundary of the macchia,, gives Nibby a reason for calling this 
the villa of Cato, inasmuch as he made Cyprus ἃ partof the Roman Empire: 
but for this view there 1s but little foundation. To this villa would belong, 


iN 
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as Grossi-Gondi points out, the discoveries upon which Canina relied 
(supra, 233) for determining the site of the Villa of Cicero; but the evidence 
derivable from them is too slender. There is hardly more reason for 
supposing this to have been the villa of the Vibii, as Grossi-Gondi (p. 99) 
is inclined to do. The inscriptions which he cites as found here are none 
of them other than sepulchral, and are of people of no great position, so 
that the evidence for his theory must be considered insufficient. De Rossi 
(Ann. Inst. 1873, 190) only speaks of tombs of the Vibii in this locality. 

The inscriptions in question are the following :—‘q) the triplicate 
inscriptions! 6.12. xiv. 2556, 2557. 2358—the first (entire) found below the 
Vigna Cavalletti (cf. Papers, iv. 127) in 1857, the second ‘a fragment) 
between Borghctto and Ciampino in 1873, and the third (again a fragment) 
in the Vigna Gambini at Campovecchio (fra, 269) relating to the 
concession of a sacred area by one Varena Sabina, in which M. Publilius 
Strato, freedman of Publilia and of C. Vibius Rufus, erected a tomb for 
himself, Varena Sabina, and members of her family, and for some of his 
own relations, freedmen and freedwomen, (6) a sarcophagus bearing the 
sepulchral inscription CLL. xiv. 2525 ,\Matz-Duhn, ii. 2572), (c) the 
cippus bearing the fragmentary sepulchral inscription C./Z. xiv. 25602 

The old path through the macchia of Grottaferrata soon turns 
N.N.W., and is joined by the path coming from the cemetery of Grotta- 
ferrata. 

To the W., just outside and north of the macchia, Stevenson in his 
map has marked the pavement of a road, and in his notes (cod. c7t. 54°) 
has a long passage in regard to it. He saw a few paving stones on the edge 
of an oliveyard and the macchia (which are still there) and was informed 
by the sacristan of the church of S. Pictro that the pavement had been 
found a little further LE. in his vineyard, and also, along the road, buildings, 
tombs ‘a cappuccina’ with lamps and a ring with a cornclian bearing a 
Gnostic device or inscription, a fragment of a lead pipe, with five or ais 


letters, which had been sold to Monsignor Battamelia, etc—also a 


rectangular shaft with footholes 3 metres deep, leading to a drain parallel 

to the road. The road must have come out, he thinks, near the entrance 

to the Villa Muti from this side : but there are no pavingstones in the S.W, 
Teanitted to incntion the τ 1 cony im Pat +s. iy. 127. 

- Here iver was in the ‘eighties the Viena Conseh, and here was copie the unimy ortant 


serrulchial inscription Ο 7 7. uv 24340 En the Qeorto Cupriona another imscrasion of this nvuie 
was feundac 1594. apd is now preserved αὐ τὴν abbey of Grotaferata Vos 


τὰν ISO4. 313). 
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enclosure wall of the Villa Muti, which is entirely covered with cement, so 
that it is impossible to say whether the road went on eastwards towards 
the Villa Montalto beyond its junction with the road through the macchia. 
Going westwards, he notes that it was found lower down the hill in the 
Vigna Muti: there is a house there (not marked in the map) with debris 
of a villa, but no certain paving stones. In this vineyard, or at point 3.44, 
were found the brickstamps 0.1.1. xv. 213, 686, 708 a, 1762, 1770, 1798, 
1802, 1861, copied by Giorgi on Oct. 10, 1732, and Feb. 23, 1733, in the 
Vigna Amadei, beyond the Villa Rocci (now Muti), and cdzd@ 361, 12 123- 
125 A.D.) copied in the same vineyard by Lupi. Giorgi also saw in a 
vineyard house below the Villa Spada and opposite to the Villa Amadei 
a sarcophagus with the inscription C.Z.Z. xiv. 2699. 

The Villa Muti itself (formerly Villa Varese and Villa Rocci) occupies 
the site of a large villa, of which, however, few remains are now visible. 

The account of Cod. Tuse. 14. i. 11, f. 141% sgg. is a mere translation 
of Kircher, Latium, 73 sgg. It is wrongly referred by Lanciani (δ᾽ νἀ, Cor. 
1884, 201) to this site: the plan on p. 73 is that of the villa at Fontana 
Piscaro (Papers, iv. 135) and that of the round piscina (p. 74) is that of the 
circular reservoir to the N.W. of that villa (Papers, bid Nibby in 
elnalis?, iii. 35.4 (cf. Schede, i. 75, where he deduces its shape only from the 
appearance of the ground, the rest having, he says, perished) makes the 
same crror.?. He, in his description, notes the air of desolation which then 
pervaded the villa, and gives copies of CLL. xiv. 2605, 2721 2 (2ufra, 249, 
both first recorded here by Fabretti, with no information as to their 
provenance. He also notes the existence. under the inclined plane leading 
to the upper terrace, of some walling in polygonal work or selce, with a 
later facing of opus reticulatum of the same material, of which in Sevede 
et. he gives a sketch. 

In Not, Sceav’, 1884, 157, Lanciani describes, with a sketch plan, 
several rooms in opus reticulatum and opus guadratum with fine mosaic 
pavements (belonging thus probably to the first century A.D. and repaired 
in the sccond century) found on the uppermost terrace: apparently the 
angle of an atrium or peristyle was found, with Doric columns of peperino, 
Three brickstamps (C172. xv, 272-123 A.D. : 1333—first century A.D. 5. 

PL XNXAV. Fig. 1 shows the facing of the platform W. of this reservorr. 
2 He remarks, too, correctly that this site belonged once to the Kocci, then to the ἴλας τὶς and 


finally, after bemg bought by Cudinal York fer the epreepal seminary, took the name of Vigna del 
Seminario. 


Ν2 
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1986-Hadrian (?)) were found, also some fragments of terracotta friezes, 
and the hand of a discobolus, finely worked. The substructions in opus 
reticulatum, according to Lanciani “κί, cit.) extend for a length of over 
150 metres. 

The inscription CZ. vi. 1625 a, a dedication to M. Petronius Ho- 
noratus (Prosopographia, iti. 207) was copied here by Doni early in the 
seventeenth century. At this time a small house, erected in 1579, was trans- 
formed into a fine palace by Monsignore Arrigoni (d. 1616). It is, 
therefore, considered probable by Lanciani, and by Grossi-Gondi (of. cir. 
121), that the inscription was found here, and not brought from Rome: so 
that the latter, with some reserve, attributes the villa to this personage. 
ifere was also copied the sepulchral inscription of one Claudius Verus, 
an evocatus (CLL. xiv. 2617. 

The walling scen by Nibby and Lanciani is now almost entirely 
hidden. There are, however, in the garden various antiquities—numerous 
statues of no great merit, though one, in the upper garden, is of interest, 
if only because there is a coloured drawing of it among the drawings of the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani collection, formerly in the possession of Sir A. W. Franks, 
and now in the British Museum ‘vol. i. ἔς 143). It represents a Roman 
lady with a head-dress of the Flavian period lying on a couch with 
her head on the pillow: she rests on her left shoulder, holds a garland 
in her left hand, and her drapery 


in her right: the statue is 177 
metre long and 066 metre across: 


there is also a good piece of a 
frieze with bucrania, 1177 metre long, o'85 metre high, which Nibby also 
mentions. 


-\mong the antiquitics in the Villa Muti many were probably found 


in Rome, and brought to it fur its adornment. Among these we may 


reckon the inscription Kaibel Δ. xiv. 1110 relating to the Synodus 
Fleracleistarum, which was established near the baths of Trajan. 

The tramway from the Villa Muti follows a new road across the 
valley to Frascati; but the older path descends due N. There are no 
certain traces of antiquity in it: at a chapel of the Crocefisso it joins the 
path from Torre di Micara to Frascati (sce Papers, iv. 133). To the W. of 
this point Stevenson noted unimportant traces of antiquity at two places 
where now nothing is visible cod. ef 44 and a pilaster capital at the 
house of the Vigna Senni on the north of the path which is still there, as 
are also other marble fragment~. Going further W. we pass the path from 
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the Villa Montioni, and then reach the entrance gate of the Vigna 
Bevilacqua. Outside this there are, as Stevenson notes, four paving stones 
zz situ: the direction of the road to which they belonged is uncertain. 
Stevenson was told by Micara that he had found the ancient road between 
the entrance gate and the Torrione di Micara, and that it then ran across 
the modern path to the oliveyard on the other side (by T on our map) 
and came out at this point; but he suspected the information. If this 
were true, we might probably suppose that a branch of it would have gone 
on in the same direction to the point W. of the Villa Muti, where two 
(or even three, see p. 242) probable lines of ancient road already join, at the 
N.edge of the Macchia di Grottaferrata; but along the diagonal path 
running S.E. to this point there are no certain traces of antiquity. I saw 
on its S.W. side a channel in opus zucertum 0739 metre wide and about 
1:20 metre high, roofed with a large block of peperino. 

Entering the oliveyard, we first reach a small casale, on the edge 
of the villa as marked in the map, which rests upon an ancient reservoir, 
in four compartments: in the field-walls Stevenson noticed fragments 
of mosaic and a broken rectangular brickstamp with large raised letters IC [. 
Near the larger casale is much debris: lower down is the terrace wall of 
the villa, partly of polygonal work in a poor and not very compact kind of 
selec, and partly of ops cucertum. Nibby describes it in ἡ μαι ῖ, iti, 354; 
in Sched, τ. 76 he states his belief (correctly, I think) that the opus 
tneertum, Which is larger than usual, is a repair, made out of broken 
polygonal blocks. Stevenson, on the other hand, considers it probable 
that they are contemporary. Nibby gives a plan 2όκί, τοῦ. The total 
length of the platform is about 200 yards, and of the polygonal work, 
about 100 yards. 

There is a drain in it 0.43 metre wide and about 1 metre high, just ata 
vertical junction shown in the plan and in the photograph. The interior 
of it is lined with opus ¢ueertuim ; and in any case there is no doubt that 
the polygonal work belongs to the villa, and not to any previous 
construction (for parallel examples see pp. 368, 403). A view of it was 
made by Dodwell, Pelasgec Remains in Greece and Italy Pi. 121 and a 
photograph is given on PI. NNYV. Fig. 1. 

To the N.W. Stevenson noted cod. cit. 45) the existence of a water 
reservoir with a single chamber, which 1 found from his indications: 
it is faced inside with opus reticulatum of selec, and sunk below ground 
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level; it is 3770 metres wide and over 18 long—perhaps originally as much 

as 20 metres. 

Further N.N.Jo is the Casale Piccolomini, where there are some selce 
reticulatume cubes in the walling, but nothing ancient ev sztu. On the 
summit of the ridge above it to the S.S.E.. opposite the Casale Bevilacqua, 
and not far from the path from theTorrione di Micara to Frascati, there 
is a villa in selce concrete with a reservoir in its platform crowned by a 
mediaeval or modern house; and to the ΤᾺ ΝΕ, on the next ridge to the 
E. ‘that which runs N.N.W. from the villa Muti; to the S.S.E. of the knoll 
marked 241 in the map, there is another large villa, with extensive substruc- 
tures: at one point above the vaulting I saw a herring-bone pavement and 
the base and the beginning of the drum of a column, o42 in diameter, cut 
out of one block of peperino, still 2 sitw. Higher up the hill are the 

remains of an cnormous reservoir, the concrete of 
the exterior of which is quite rough. A plan is 

* here viven. 

\ The Villa Pallavicini or Bel Poggio! very 
probably occupics an ancient site, but there is no 
absolute certainty to be attained. A mass of con- 

eee crete in the bend of the drive ascending on the 


N.W,. side is almost certainly ancient ; but the two 
parallel passages under the upper garden, lined with big roughly parallel- 
epipedal blocks, show no decided traces of antiquity, and the substruction 
wails of the garden are, as far as can be scen, quite modern. If, however, 
the site is not really ancient, the lofty platform on which the garden stands, 
gives a good idea of what those of ancient villas must have been. There 
are in the garden two or three possibly ancient marble heads of n 
merit. 


ο 


The deep cutting through which the path passes S.E. of the Villa 
Pallavicini may be of ancient orizin, but there is no certain evidence. To 
the SE. of this cutting, in an oliveyard S. of the Villa Conti, is some 


ancient debris, which probably marks the site of a villa. Below this the 


cutting for the new road and the tramway has brought to light two drains 
cut in the rock. 


'Leneiant δα ye Noe it She tells ue thors comsteuction was attributed to the 
airs vit it then Passed ta the Dukes of ¢ en (Cea. then by marriage to the Borromeo and 
successively to the Viscontrand Vallasicna fimiies, 
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Between the road leading round to the Hotel Frascati and that which 
leads to the Villa Pallavicini, in the oliveyard are pozzolana pits, several of 
the galleries of which cut through a round topped Roman drain 0°45 metre 
wide, cut in the soil, going about north and south. 

The Villa Conti (now Torlonia) also occupies the site of an ancient 
villa. (See Wells, 4/ban Hills, i. Frascati, 134 for further details., The 
substruction wall above the modern highroad has semicircular niches, and 
the plaster facing of these imitates opas reticulatuim: it is not unlikely 
that this masks ancient work, and there is certainly a substruction wall of 
opus reticulatuim with quoins of selce under the garden-terrace in front of 
the villa, at its W. angle, and an ancient drain may be seen still lower 
down. There is also much debris further back, in the ilex grove behind 
the modern villa, and, in the level space in front of the waterfall, which is 
on the same level, the outline of a large rectangular chamber may be seen. 
Above the waterfall, however, there are no traces of ancient buildings. 
There is, too, further E., not far from the chapel of S. Antonio on the road 
from Frascati to Marino, a building in opus reteculatum of selce, only part 
of which was excavated in the course of the enlargement of a pozzolana 
quarry. A chamber some 8°30 by 410 metres was found, with the south 
side (one of the two long sides) open: here were two square pilasters, which 
supported the roof, the bases of which, of peperino, were still ἐμ σέ: the 
capitals, of the same material, had Ionic volutes and garlands of flowers. 
On the right was a narrow space (probably mercly an air-space between two 
walls) 0°70 metre wide, and beyond it the walls continued. Two brick- 
stamps were found there, CZ. xv. ot 1* (first century A.D.) and a fragment 
of a lunate stamp OPV-D..... Gere and some fragments of terra- 
cottas. 

A full account is given by Stevenson (cod. crt. 1351; who visited the 
villa in August, 1892:! cf Cronachetta Armellini, 1892, 178, in which 
further discoveries are mentioncd, notably of a wall 2880 metres long, of a 
coin of Domitian, and of a vase representing a chariot race with an 
inscription which is possibly to be associated with the Sodales lisus 
tuvenalis (CLL, xiv. 2640, zzfra, 362). Further associations with games 
are connected with this site, for in November, 1896, the wall dividing the 

2 Ten years earlier, in October, 1882, Dressel cupied in this villa the brickstamps C./.Z., xv. 


388. 5 (Vespasian) 869.3 (end of first or beginning of second centwy) 2231 a. 1 (middle of first 
century) ; but we know nothing of the circumstances of their discovery. 
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garden from the ilex grove above (which is on a level with the modern 
villa. fell down, owing to the rain, for a length of some 15 metres: some 
walling in opus reticulatum came to light under the wall, partly at right 
angles and partly parallel to it; and in the soil, which appeared to have 
been turned over previously, were found various fragments of marbles and 
a small lead ¢essera with a figure of Diana running to the left, and the 
legend swdcur‘ator). (Rostowzew, Tesserarum Plumbearum Sylloge, 863). 
See Wot, δέχτη, 1897, 419: 1900, 268. 

Some earlier discoveries are less exactly noted: thus Mattei, Zuscolo, 
64, speaks of no fewer than 18 rectangular rooms with vaulted roofs, in 
opus reticulatimn, 13 palms (3°35 metres; high, 14 03:13) wide, and 18 (3°97) 
long, divided by pilasters 7} palms 1166, thick. These must have 
belonged to the substructions of the villa, and were apparently situated 
under the ilex grove (for Volpi, Vetus Latzum, vii. 117, speaks of the trees 
zrowing upon the top of the vaults; which is level with the platform on 
which the modern building stands, though Montfaucon believed them to be 
tabernae of the ancient city of Tusculum, while Ficoroni in his commentary 
on this work ‘(Osservasion?, 15) believed them to be baths. Volpi also 
speaks of them and of a marble table standing on legs not its own, oval in 
shape, on the sides of which were winged cupids, animals drawing cars, 
girls sleeping, ete. The description sounds like that of the lid of a 
sarcophagus. See also Wells, oc. cet. 

Turning to the history of the villa, we find that Annibale Caro bought 
in 1363, from the Abbey of Grottaferrata, a villa at Frascati to which he 
“ave the name of Caravilla ‘Grossi-Gondi, ef. ct. 114}. If Ottaviano Caro, 
who offered in February 1576 some statues to the Commune of Rome, was 
a brother or a relation of his, we may perhaps suppose that these were 
found in this villa. Indeed a letter of Annibale of September 14th, 136s, 
quoted by Grossi-Gondi, of. cé¢. 116, mentions the villa as being ‘nel loco 
proprio di Lucullo che cosi mi hanno chiarito li vestigi deeli grandi 
monumenti, e di alcune lettere che vi ho trovato. The discovery Lanciani 
supposes to be that of the lead pipes bearing the name of Lucullus, already 
recorded by him (on the faith of Kircher, Vetus Latin, 73)! in 


1 Kicher sais taltia villa feat com dees, ulin medo hortes Ludoyiserum (the later Villa 
Conti-Torlomia) est. utr inseripriombus querundam lapitum τί νεῖται inventorum hisce verbrs: T 
τῶν Τὼ 


LUCUL. LUC. Fo bat Lanciam, perhaps ΤΙΣ ΓΝ. supposes the rrercnce to be to a water-pipe 
Dessau, on the other hand, treats it'as a mere invention, C./ 7. 1, 200, ς 
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Comentart adi Frontino (Atti det Lincet, Ser. 111. vol. iv. (1880) p. 500, no. 
580.) This would thus, supposing Kircher's notice as to the find-spot to be 
correct, fix the villa of Lucullus on the site of the present Villa Torlonia.t 
In that case he cannot have been the founder of the immense villa upon 
which the town of Frascati is built, and which, being separated from the 
Villa Torlonia by the ancient road, cannot have belonged to the same 
owner, as Lanciani had previously supposed ‘2u//. Com. 1884, 182: but see 
infra, 302). 

From Annibale Caro the property passed to Cardinal Tolomeo Galli? 
and then was sold on his death in 1607 to the Borghese family: in 1613, 
however, it passed to the Altemps, in 1622 to the Ludovisi,? and then 
successively to the Poli-Conti, Sforza Cesarini, and Torlonia families. 

It is of course not necessary, as Grossi-Gondi rightly points out 
(Ρ. 117), to suppose, because Frontinus (De cigzzs, 5, 8, 10) tells us that the 
springs of the Aquae Appia, Tepula, and Virgo were situated cv agro 
Lucullano, that Lucullus’ possessions extended uninterruptedly over the 
whole area between these points. But even he wishes to believe that the 
property of Lucullus extended as far as the Torre di Micara (Pafers, iv. 
134) and that this was the tomb of Lucullus, which was, we know, in 
the territory of Tusculum (Plutarch, Lueu//us, 43, who tells us that the 
people wished to bury him in the Campus Martius, but that his brother 
persuaded them to allow the body to be placed in the tomb which had been 
prepared for it). There are no other points in the various descriptions of 
the villa of Lucullus, nor in the classical allusions to it, that would help us 
to localize it more closely, inasmuch as we are unable to fix the site of the 
villa of Cicero, near which it was. We know from Cicero's De Legzbus 
(vil. 13) that Lucullus’ next neighbour above him was a Roman knight 
(not as Grossi-Gondi says, Gabinius), while below him lived a freedman : 
but this does not help us to determine its position more closely: while 


ΤΑ slight additional argument is found by Grossi-Gondi in the fact that C.Z£. viv. 2721/2, 
(supra, 243) 18 a dedication by two freedmen of the gens Licinia to their patron, and of course 
might easily have been found here. I may add that Nibby, ke Vabretti, saw the fasces and the 
axe on the left, and adds the word FECIT at the end of the second line on the right. 

* According to documents quoted by Schreiber, | 2//a Ladovnt, p. 5, he was known as Cardinals 
Comensis, though Mas-Latrie makes him a Neapolitan, and from hun the villa acquired the name of 
Villa Comensis, 

* With the Villa they acquired fifteen statues and mincteen heads, an inventory of which is 
preserved, and is given by Schreiber, ef. cet. p. 26. AS to their provenance we of course know 
nothing. 
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from Plutarch (Δ κε. 39 we merely learn that he had near Tusculum 
‘country-houses and view-points whence the whole panorama could be seen, 
and claborately constructed banqucting halls open to the air and covered 
walks, and that when Pompey reproached him with having arranged his 
villa well for the summer but having made it uninhabitable for the winter, 
he laughed and said: ‘Do you suppose I have less sense than the cranes 
and the storks, so that J dv not change my dwelling with the seasons ?' 
Other authors (Varro. A.R. 1. 2. 10 and 13.7: iil 4. 3: Columella, RR. i. 
4 6: Plin. Δ 17. xviii. 6 $ 32. speak mainly of its extent, Pliny remarking 
that the censors found that there was less to plough than to sweep. The 
piscine Lucull? which Varro mentions are not apparently to be identified 
with any of the large cisterns in the neighbourhood of Frascati, but were 
actual fish-ponds at the villa at Baiae rather than at the villa at Tusculum. 
Columella, copying Pliny, simply says that Lucullus’ villa was too large 
for the ground in which it stood, while that of Q. Scacvola was too small. 
Varro, however, tells us of an aviary placed under the same roof as a 
triclinium, so that he could see some of the birds on the table and others 
flying about the windows. 

-\tc. 158 of the protocollo of the notary Campana in the Archivio di 
Stato is a document concerning the sale in 1571 by two brothers Caro of 
Civitanuova to Donna Beatrice .\rias de’ Cinciis, wife of Dott. Evangelista 
Recchia, of a villa in the territory of Frascati called Villa Piscina. This is 
no doubt a different property, but perhaps also once belonged to Annibale 
Caro. See Lanciani, Sorta degli δεατὴ, ii. 85, 86: iti. 50 syg. 

The Villa Montalto, S. of the Villa Conti and E. of the Villa Muti, was 
built at the end of the 16th century by Cardinal Ottavio Acquaviva the 
elder, but after being for a short while in the possession of Cardinal 
Scipione Borghese, it passed to the Peretti family: it was bought at the 
end of the seventeenth century by the Odescalchi, dukes of Bracciano, so 
that it is sometimes called Villa Bracciano “Lanciani, Storia degld Scazz, 
iii. 54... In 1835 it was sold to the Propaganda Fide, and is now the property 
of Duke Grazioli.! Nibby .Jva/esz, ili. 353. is probably right in considering 
that it occupies the site of an ancient villa, though hardly any actual traces 
are visible—only ancient concrete at two points on the N.W, side. 

: Οὐοννιτσυηον ( Lemipes 2 Ct ἐν 1γ7--τοῦ estet, 3551 paluishes a Greek metrical sepulchral 
juscription preserved there foun tin th. tenuta of Luughe..a or that of Lar ὦ 


te Sard, Papers 1, 146 ; 
i 116} 
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To the 5. of the Villa Montalto is the Villa Cavalletti. An important 
prehistoric necropolis was found in the grounds to the E. of the villa 
itself, where T is marked on the map. The objects are now in the 
Musco Preistorico at Rome. The tombs of the Vigna Giusti opposite 
Casale del Fico? (really on the N.E. side of the Casale Guidi: compare our 
Map II. with .Vor. Scavz, 1902, 133, Fig. 1, and see zd7d, 1877, 327} on the 
opposite side of the Via Latina, and the tomb of the contrada Boschetto 
near the so-called Capanne di Grottaferrata, opposite the Mola dei Monaci 
(Not. Scavz, 1900, 405) probably belong to the same cemetery, and the 
inhabited centre to which it belonged may perhaps be sought on the 
summit of the hill on which now stands the modern Villa Cavallctti. A 
full account is given by Colini and Mengarelli in Vor. Seawv?, 1902, 135 sgq.: 
cf. Pinza in J/on. Lince?, xv. 350 sgy. 

The summit was later occupied by a Roman villa, scanty remains of 
the substruction wall of which exist: they are in opus reticulatum of sclce, 
facing 30° 5. of W. (Mattei, Zuscolo, 39 fiz. 40, mentions walls ‘which 
came close together like those of a temple’ found recently (before 1711) ina 
vineyard near). For late tombs found near the road see Wells, of. ὧδ 155. 

Grossi-Gondi believes (p. 101) that this may have been the villa of 
Gabinius : Cicero describes it as constructed at the expense of the public 
treasury, as being of great sizc, and as not being very far from his own: 
ad caelum exstruxit villam, De domo, 47 § 124: ad hune Tuseulant [27 
monte] montem, In Pisonem, 21 § 47: bona ad vicinum consulem de Palatio, 
ade Tusculano ad item vicinum alterum consulem deferebantur. The last 
is the statement in the description of what occurred after Cicero had been 
exiled in his Oratio post reditum in Senatu habita,7 καὶ 18, cf. the similar 
passage, De domo, 24 § 62: eram etiam tuo tudicie ΟΣ tncolumis, cuit 
domus tn Palatio, villa tn Tusculane altera ad alterum consulem transfere- 
batur + senatus consules vocabant, columnae marmoreac ex aedibus mets wt- 
Sfectante popilo Romano ad socrum consulis portabantur, in funduim autem 
victnt consults non instrumentum ant ornamenta τε, sed etiam arbores 
transfercbantur, cum ipsa villa non pracdac cupiditate (guid enim erat 
praedaé ?) sed odio et crudelitate funditus everterctur. 

But, as we have seen, we do not know the site of the villa of 

' Stevenson (cod. #4, 24. 24°) refers more than once to the discovery, on the N. side of the road 


close tu I Εἴσω, of archaic pottery by Pasquale Antim, a native of Frascati (now dead) to whom he 
owed much information. ‘Lhis was found in a natural (?) cavity in a pozzolana quarry. 
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Cicero, and the evidence for placing the villa of Gabinius here is quite 
insufficient. 

Nor is there any real evidence for placing here the hill of Corne, 
mentioned by Pliny, .V.77. xvi. 242: est in suburbano Tusculani agri colle, gui 
Corne appellatur, lucus antigua religione Dianae sacratus a Latio, velut arte 
tonstlé coma fagel nemorts. In hoc arborem eximiam aetate nostra amatbat 
Passtenus Crispus (Prosopographia, iit p. 14, no. 109) oscular? conplectique eam 
solttus, non node cubare sub ea vinumgue tli adfundere. Vicina luco est 
lex, et ipsa nobilis xxrto pedum ambitu caudicis decem arbores emittens 
οὐσίας magnitudints visendae stvam@ue sola faciens. 

Lanciani (Aull. Com. 1884, 198) cites CLL, xiv. 2628,a pedestal found 
in the theatre of Tusculum, with the following inscription....d....[de 
sJenatus Sententia cx munertous Fabi C. f. Passtent Saturniné augurts aed:t) 
lustr(andac;, But there is no adequate grouad for placing the Villa of the 
Passieni here, or as Tinciant does, at the Villa Montalto: indeed, as we 
shall sce below ‘p. 302) there are good reasons for placing it at Frascati. 

There seems to be no real justification for identifying the hill of Corne 
with Algidus, as is done by Morpurgo «Jou, Lincet, xiii (1903) 345): see 
infra, 415. 

To the E. of the Villa Cavalletti is the modern road from Frascati to 
the Ponte degli Squarciarelli. which probably follows the line of an ancient 
road, though, as Grossi-Gondi says “p. 146:, after its modernization in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it is impossible now to trace its original 
course. Mattei’ Zuscolo, τὸ speaks of a piece of the pavement of an ancient 
road remaining above the garden of the Villa Odescalchi supra, 250 , called 
gencrally Le Pictre Liscic, on the road to Marino. Capmartin de Chaupy, 
however “larson a’ Florace, ti 243°, Saw paving stones on the road from 
Frascati to Marino zz s¢fa, and remarks ‘in 1767. that they had been since 
removed ; and in 1892 “Cronachetta Armellini, 1892, 178) traces of an 
ancient road were found near the great cascade of the Villa Conti, or 
Torlonia, though no details as to its direction ete. are given, so that we 
cannot be sure to what road they belonged ; and Stevenson, in his account 
of an ancient building in this villa (supra, 247, does not mention the road 
at all. 

Some way to the S. of the intersection of the modern road with the 
Via Latina at the Pedica, where Mattei -aw the pavement of the ancient 


road ‘loc. εἶδ, and on the W. side of the former, Grossi-Gondi (p. 147) 
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noticed in the Vigna Gentilini, a piece of ancient paving, which I also saw, 
which proves either that the modern road is to the east of the ancient line, 
or that (as I have conjecturally shown in my map) there was a branch road 
diverging S.W. from it and joining a short cut to the road from the Via 
Latina to the Aqua Julia. Rocchi, of. c7¢., shows it in his map, and 
states that traces of pavement were visible until 1897 in the lane 
prolonging it to the S.W. towards the Mola. Nibby (Azalzsz, tii. 397) 
refers to the section of this road from the Ponte degli Squarciarelli to 
Marino (2zfra, 280). 

Before we follow the Via Latina beyond La Pedica, we must return 
to the portion between the twelfth and thirteenth milestones. The ancient 
road ran. probably, straighter thin the modern: some of its paving-stones 
are visible ἐπ sztu, just before the houses marked I] Fico, in the bank on the 
I. of the road, and also in the fieldwalls; and a portion of its pavement 
was brought to light just inside the enclosure wall of the Villa Cavalletti, 
where some brick debris may indicate a tomb. Wells, déban Hills, 1. 
Frascatt (p. 155) alludes to the discovery in vineyards belonging to the 
Cavalletti estate ‘nearer the Marino road (than the villa itself) and on a 
line with that of Rocca Priora’ of pavement of the Via Latina (?) with 
traces of a branch road leading to the villa (?) and of late burials under 
tiles, one of which bore the stamp C./.Z. xv. 1445. b. 3 first century A.D. ). 
Cf. Cozza LM Tuscolano di M.T. Cicerone in Giornale Arcadico, exe. 115 
(and separately, p. 23), who speaks of having seen the ancient road under- 
ground close to the gate opening on to the modern road. 

On its north side, just W. of the debouchement of the lane from 
Grottaferrata to Il Fico, I saw in March 1904, in a quarry, some late 
tombs ‘alla cappuccina’: the tiles bore no stamps. 

On the south of the road is a district known as Bagnara (the name is 
not marked on our map, but is inserted in that of Grossi-Gondii in which 
stand the Casali Giusti and Guidi. To this locality De Rossi Cdax. List. 
1873, 193) refers the discovery of various important antiquities in the 
seventeenth and cightcenth centuries. He quotes the account of Volpi, 
Vetus Latium, viii. 236) who, writing in 1740, mentions the discovery of 
a fine statue near the villa of Cicero (which he supposed to be at Grotta- 
ferrata) close to the locality called Bagnara, by Cardinal Carlo Barberini,' 
Cardinal from 1652 till his death in 1704, and commendatory abbot of 


L In De Rossi's quotation gvedeuw is amisprint for greased. 
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Grottaferrata from 1679 onwards; while in 1730, Francesco Bianchi, the 
then owner of the ground, discovered ‘innumerable fragments of worked 
marbles, very many tiles of the largest size, under which were very 
numerous dead men's bones [the superlatives are in the original]. 
Hypocausts and stairs of peperino were also found, leading to chambers 
paved with mosaic and tesselated work: the walls still showed ancient 
paintings in places, and were finely built of square bricks. Within the 
building Bianchi discovered as many as twelve marble statues, which he 
gave to Cardinal Melchior Polignac, a Frenchman, who soon sent them to 
France. Among these was found a white stone with large letters 
(CLL. xiv. 2514), and the base of a statue with the inscription following 
(bid. 2517; soon appeared. All these were situated in a quite low part of 
the site: so that the excavators descended 20 palms (4°45 metres: below 
the level of the field, which was itself deep, attracted by the discovery 
of a very fine marble arm and ho; ing that they would find the rest of the 
statue. Giorgi (Sched. Casanat. xvi.) gives the date of the discovery as 1731, 
and Ramagini ‘apvd Muratori 353. 1. 2) states that eleven statues wearing 
the toga and other marbles were found. «For Polignac cf. Papers, iv, 115.) 

As a matter of fact, there were far more inscriptions than the two 
mentioned by Volpi—indced the whole group CLL. xiv. 2305-2518 scems 
to belong to this site, as they are all given together (except 2507) by an 
anonymous hand in the notes of Suarez {Tat Lat. 9140 ff. 117, t98—the 
following note being added on the latter leaf, ‘ Iscrittioni di Grottaferrata, 
raccommandato al Don Atanasio Gradenigo monaco di S. Basilio. ivi 
professo—a di 25 Maggio 1671. 

/bid. 2443 a dedication to .\esculapius; was also found here. From 
the existence of (112. xiv. 2507, 2509 in the Palazzo Sciarra, De Rossi 
infers that Cardinal Carlo Barberini had already found both the inscriptions 
and the statues, but had only transferred some of them to his palace, 
leaving the rest on the site; and he adds a note from a Ms. record found 
by Canon Santovetti that in 1678 Cardinal Barberini transferred to his 
palace ‘two very fine statues of white marble, one of which is a Muse 
12 palms: 278 metres high, holding in the right hand a plectrum and in 
the left the Iyre: the eyelids are cf bronze and the eyes of precious stones. 
The face and hair are very fine, with a cloak down to the feet. “Doc. red. 
iv. 19 sgp.—inventory of 1738, p. 38. 8. statue 12 palms high representing 
a Muse with the lyre. in part restored... valued at 380 <cudi.’ 


It was 
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sold in 1815 and is now at Munich, Glyptothek, no. 211,!~really Apollo 
Citharoedus.) 

The second is a Faustina, ro} palms (2°34 metres) high, the right hand 
is beckoning, the left holds the spear: the face and marble are of great 
beauty (τα. p. 25 (2) ‘ Julia Augusta in atto di commandare alta Ὁ. 10’). 

Not far off were found other statues, of which two are of inestimabic 
valuc. One is a thirsty slave biting one arm, in the hand of which isa 
bone... which is held in great estimation by sculptors (7d¢d. p. 42, °.\ 
seated statue 7 palms (1°56 metre) long, representing a slave biting the arm 
of a man, on a wooden pedestal ... The whole valued at Io1 scudi’). 
The second is a youth carrying a hind in his arms, 5 palms and a half 
(1:22 metre) high, slightly bent by the effort which he makes to carry the 
hind in his arms (267d. ‘another statue 7 palms (1°56 metre) high, repre- 
senting a youth with a laurel wreath, diessed as a shepherd, with his knee 
on a rock supporting a dead kid, on a base of white marble, resting 
on a sepulchral urn... the whole valued at 72 scudi’). 

These four statues are in the Palazzo Barberini at the Quattro 
Fontane in the gallery of Cardinal Carlo Barberini?’ The inventory notes 
(p. 56, nos. 47, 63) two headless female figures with a cornucopia, and a 
male torso (no. 53), as found at Grottaferrata ; but they may belong to the 
excavations mentioned supra, 233. 

We must add that CZZ. xiv. 2523 ‘the inscription of ΔΙ. Pompcius 
Asper, who, however, never rose beyond the rank of pracfeetus castroruin 
of the twentieth legion) was also seen at the Abbey of Grottaferrata by Fra 
Giocondo, before it was brought to Rome. But De Rossi can hardly be 
right in supposing actual kinship between him and the Iulii Aspri; unless 
we assume adoption, involving of course a change of gentedeceum, It 15 
certainly true that the dates suit well, the title of Aracfeetus castrorum 
having been in vogue only before Septimius Severus, being replaced after- 
wards by the form praefectus legionis (sce von Domazewski in Borner Jahi- 
bucher, 117 (1908), pp. 119, 120) while C. Iulius Asper, who is mentioned 
in two or three of these inscriptions, was consul for the first time about 

τ Cf Jordan-Hulsen, Zopayraphie, i. 3. 60, n. 75. 

+ Cassiano del Pozzo notes in his diary preserved at Naples (Cot 02. to} published by 
Schieber, Cuvedute Romescite Fundierichte (repunted fiom Sota ne Bere ate, S85) p. 32. ne. 30) 
as evisting at the Palazzo Barberini a Capo le Case statues of Termapbrodites (cf. the mentors 


cited p. 56, no. 4) found at Grottaferrata in the Vigna Marusu. Whether this refers to these 
excavations [do not know 
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the reign of Commodus (Prosopographia, ii, Ὁ. 168, no. 115) and for the 
second time in A.p. 212 with his son C. Iulius Camilius Galerius Asper 
C....cius, ch bz. p. 184, no. 137). Grossi-Gondi, whether on his own 
initiative or from a misunderstanding of De Rossi, wishes to invert the 
chronological order, and make the Pompeii Aspri the successors of the 
Tulii Aspri! p. 99). This is, I should say, certainly wrong. A more 
serious question is as to the locality of the discoveries: for, as will be scen 
from our map, there is another Quarto Bagnara to the W. of the abbey of 
Grottaferrata ‘swpra, 227), and a third in the Quarto Campovecchio “xfra, 
270,.. The remains now visible are scanty, but there is a good deal of 
debris in the vineyards, and walls, mosaics, vaulted substructions, etc, have, 
as I was told at the Casale Guidi “where various architectural fragments are 
visible,, been found in all directions. The low ground to the S.W. of the 
Casali Giusti and Guidi is know still as La Bagnara ; I was told that walls 
anda mosaic pavement had been found there some twenty years ago, and 
also a marble threshold close to the path, and that the place was known as 
Bagni di Cicerone: the discoveries seem to have been made on both sides 
of the path, which is not, therefore, of ancient origin. 

Further to the E. rises the Colle delle Ginestre, the site selected, as 
we have seen, by Albert for the Villa of Cicero, Lanciani: Bud/. Com. 1884, 
102, ir undoubtedly right in saying that ¢/zs is not the site of the villa of 
the Aspri. The remains visible on the hill seemed to me to fall into three 
groups. 

On the north-west slope of the hill is a substruction wall of opus 
guadratum facing 30° W. of N., three courses of which still exist, built 
upon a concrete foundation, and tailing into concrete behind. The blocks 
are 0750 and 034 metre high, and the faces were apparently bessed. 
On the W. edge of the hill is concrete facing 20° S. of W., with vaulted 
substructions much covered by carth. In the vineyard just below I found 
a fragment of the brickstamp CLL. xv. g1tb first century A.p. . 

In the vineyard above Albert saw a cvsiculus with shafts lined with 
cement which he took to be an aqueduct but it was probably a reservoir) 
and to the E. of it a chamber with paintings: both of these are now covered 
up. .\pparently Stevenson cod. cet, 24°. also saw the cistern—the plan 


1 1). Rasa Ai?) Cre. 1372, 121) denves the meme of the “πολι Peer oo atte nem nese 


Cry pits fei ofthe Ball ef Honors TEE Τρ ἂν ἐπι Ponpen Asta. Teinassett: {12 Lattet, 151) 


from Pompeits Faleo Deere cas. righ Pompey th. Grew hada vtilaet Τα απ Cio Pee. xb. 


5. Sib. but we de not xnow where 
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on ἢ 25 say perhaps refer to it. To the S.E. are remains of the main 
building, just at the S. edge of the highest part of the hill, consisting of 
walling of opus reticulatum, facing 15° W. of S., cut by the modern path 
over the top. Further back, under the olives near the top of the hill, 
I found a brickstamp, which I believe to be unpublished. 
Cad REMMI; 
un 

The lettering is good, and apparently of the first century A.D. On 
the E. slope of the hill is a platform of selce concrete facing S., marked as 
‘baths’ by Albert. There are buttresses 1 metre wide at intervals of 
325 metres, projecting 1°25 metre from the wall, eight of which are visible : 
the facing (preserved only in one place) was of small opus guadratum of 
peperino, the blocks being about 021 metre high and thick. The platform 
is preserved to the height of about six feet, and it can hardly be described 
as ‘one of the most grandiose ruins of Latium.’ (Tomassetti p. 140 note.) 
The terrace above it has traces of mosaic pavements. Albert discovered 
there a marble disk, with a double mask on one side and a marine 
chimaera on the other, also three fragmentary inscriptions, one possibly a 
dedication to /upzter depulsor, the other two sepulchral in character 
(CLL. xiv. 2562, 2563) and the brickstamp 6.12. xv. 1323 a (this example 
of it is not noted in C.Z.Z.). He propounded the theory that this was the 
villa of Cicero (Rev. Arch, xxxviii. (1879) 21 sgq., cf. Pl. XV. for an 
illustration of the disk). 

The view from the hill is a fine one, but not out of the common in this 
part of the country. 

Opposite the Villa Cavalletti a lane diverges fromthe road from 
Frascati to the Ponte degli Squarciarelli, which has traces of ancient 
pavement: I think a branch of it rejoined the Via Latina just to the S. of 
the Casale Reali, whereas Grossi-Gondi does not admit this. In any case 
the more important section of it ascended to Tusculum, and with this we 
must now deal, first glancing, however, at the villa, of which unimportant 
remains are now visible in the triangle to the E. of Ia Pedica. Grossi- 
Gondi (p. 103) places here the villa of Asinius Pollio, but it is clear from the 
map given by De Rossi (Aan. Jnst. 1873, tav. dagg. R.S.) that it was 
situated a good way further E. 


1 He also describes (p. 27) a sarcophagus of white marble of a young girl (whose body was 
found within it) discovered in the Vigna Campoli, on the 5S. slope of the hill of Tusculum: this 1 
cannot locate more closely. It cannot, of course, be the same as that mentioned 7wfra. 317. 


5 
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Grossi-Gondi tells us (Bul/. Com. 1902, 326) that in a vineyard 300 
metres from the last casino of the Villa Aldobrandini due S. of point 550, 
a metre below some paving stones of this road, there was found the tomb 
of a child, covered by five pairs of tiles, two of which respectively bore the 
stamps 0.1.1. κν. 1027 and 1036, belonging to about 123 A.D., indicating 
clearly that its pavement at this point dated at earliest from that period [if 
not, as one would suppose from the character of this burial, even later]. 
The discovery is a curious one, and though Grossi-Gondi believes that the 
paving stones (even though he admits that they had been turned over by 
a previous owner of the vineyard, so that they were not actually zz 5715) 
lay sufficiently near their ancient position for us to be certain that the tomb 
was under them originally, one must, I think, suppose rather that it lay to 
one side; for it is not easy to believe that this road did not exist 
previously ; while that its course was changed for so trifling an object is 
inconceivable. 

The description of the locality in his Tuscolano, p. 103, n. 3, is 
inaccurate: ‘at the highest part of the deverticulum, where it has almost 
reached the level,’ would naturally be taken to allude to the neighbourhood 
of the amphitheatre; but an examination of the passage in Bud/. Com. 
makes the point clear. We may also note that there are now, at any rate, 
no vineyards E. of point 550 on this side. 

We may mention here the inscription of Ulpia Ephyre (C.ZL. ix, 3279) 
probably erected over her cenotaph at Corfinium, where it was seen, built 
into the cathedral of S. Pelino, by Accursius in the first half of the sixteenth 
century ; while she was actually buried here or in this neighbourhood 
(condita tu pleno secura agis otia somno frigore qua gelido Tusculus alget 
ager, quaque via silicem terit orbita versa rotarum et dat post decimum tertia 
signa lapis’. 

The exact course of this deverticulum! cannot at first be determined 
(though the remains of a tomb (9) in concrete above the letters 7 of J'us- 
colana make it probable that the road ran close by); but from the point 
where it turns to run E.N.E. the pavement (3.12 metres in width) is well 
preserved, and has been cleared in recent excavations, which took place in 
1849-54. Here we find on its left (N.N.W.) a barrel-vaulted chamber in 


1 Lanciani Bu’, Com. 1884, 195, wrongly places the discovery of the inscription of Rubellia 
Bassa (ἐγ) ὦ, 333) near the southernmost casino but one of the Villa Aldobrandin, W. of point 6&6 
He notes that near this casino on the N. are the outer walls of a large cistern. 
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concrete faced with opus reticulatum, which may have been, it seems to me, 
originally a reservoir, but was subsequently a columbarium with niches, 
each for twourns. Some fifty metres further on are chambers in opus re¢z- 
culatum (25 on the plan, Pl. XXVIILI.), in the middle of which is the solid 
concrete of a square tomb: in an angle of one of the chambers there is a 
tufa cippus with a hollowed field, but without inscription. A little further 
on is the core of a large circular tomb (26) a mass of concrete 10°50 metres 
in diameter: the inscription belonging to it was found in 1849, and runs as 
follows: AL. Coelus M.f. Vinicianus praetor) Opsilia uxor fecit (CLL. xiv. 
2602). Canina (Tuscolo, tav. xxvi.) gives a view of this tomb; in Aazfisz, 
vi. tav. Ixxxiii. he gives another view, and adds the plan and section of a 
tomb close by discovered in 1854, with a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross. From the lettering, the inscription dates from the period of Augustus 
at latest and we know that Coelius was Tribune of the people in 53 B.C. 
(Caelius apud Cic. ad fam. viii. 4. 3, cf. Bellum Alexandrinum 77) and was 
placed in command of Pontus by Caesar with two legions six years later. 
For the discoveries of 1875, see Wells, of. cit. 193, and znfra, 334. 

Below the tomb is a reservoir (27) noticed also by Lanciani (Bul/. Com. 
1884, 193), a single barrel-vaulted chamber, 16°30 by 600 metres inside, 
and very well preserved. Further down the slope again, about 200 metres 
from the modern road, are the scanty remains of a villa (28), a long line of 
substructions, once supported by a row of buttresses: at the Εἰ, end there 
is opus quadratum for a length of 12 metres; and to the E, again (29) a 
nymphaeum with an apse at the E. end, much sunk in the ground. This I 
think Lanciani is right in identifying with the site of the discovery (as 
indicated by De Rossi on his map) in 1849 of the fragment of a large 
epistyle, with an inscription mentioning some members of the gens Asinia 
(CLL. xiv. 2599) Asinia Pollionis f(ilia) Asini Celeris; Asinius Pollio 
JS(lius), though the fragment was found in a vineyard, which raises a 
difficulty (supra, 258). The bas-relief no. 268 in the Naples museum was 
not found here, for it was already published by Winckelmann, long before 
the discovery of this inscription, which was the first piece of evidence for 
fixing the site of the villa of the Asinii. The inscription too seems to be 
of a sepulchral nature and thus gives us no right to assign this villa to the 
Asinii (¢zfra, 276). 

Further up the hill, to the N., is a fallen piece of vaulted concrete (30). 
Beyond it the road ascends in a curve, the pavement being well preserved, 


5.2 
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(see the plan of Tusculum, Pl. XXVIII: I have unfortunately omitted to 
mark the whole extent of it red in my map) and soon reaches the 
amphitheatre (zzfra, 338). At one point in the ascent the pavement 
widens out for about two metres on the upper side, the original edging 
having been removed. 


XV.—-THE ROAD TO CASTRIMOENIUM (MARINO). 


A little way beyond the Villa of Voconius Pollio (Papers iv. 149) the 
highroad to Marino is crossed, almost at right angles, by the Via Cavona 
“16. 125 sgq.), which from this point runs N. to the Casale Ciampino and 
S. to the Via Appia at Le Frattocchie. It will be well first to follow it 
northwards as far as the Valle Marciana (supra, 223). 

On the E. side of it, a little W. of the Casa Trinca, are the remains of 
a large villa in opus reticulatum. From this came the brickstamp 
CLL. xv. 754 Ὁ (Antoninus Pius, Faustina, or Marcus Aurelius) which we 
found in the vineyard below. Here there is also a small rectangular 
building in opus retéculatum. We saw here, too, on Nov. 23rd, 1899, the 
following unpublished sepulchral inscription, on a cippus of peperino 

CAPTIA:M 

L:‘ HETAERA 
CAPTIA‘)°L 
AVGE: POSILLA. 


It is possible that the statue with the name of Drusilla, as Venus, 
seated, from the Vigna Vitali, which is spoken of by Stevenson (Vat. Lat. 
10572, 19, 157‘) as found at Sassone, was discovered here, as it is not 
mentioned in any of the descriptions of the excavations at the Villa of 
Voconius Polio. Further E. are some ruins in opus reticulatum cut by the 
railway (in the map they are marked only on its north slope). 

One might be inclined to suppose that the inscription 672. xiv. 2480, 
recorded by an unknown hand in Marini’s papers (Vat. Lat. 9127, 115), 
found near Marino, which is a tombstone of other members of the gens 
Captia, was also discovered near here: the same authority adds that at the 
same place a broken pedestal of peperino was found, on which were 
inscribed the words TEMPLVM 


SPEI. Dessau is ‘not unnaturally) 
disinclined to accept this as a 


genuine inscription without further 
confirmation. 
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The name Quarto Sassone is derived by Tomassetti (p. 93) either from 
Saxa, a cognomen of the gens Voconia (following Lanciani, Bud/, Com. 
1884, 171), or from the heaps of ruins existing there. I should feel 
inclined to derive it from the peperino quarries through which the railway 
passes E. of point 148. In any case the name can be traced back as far 
as a bull of 1212. 

Below the Villa Maruffi some paving-stones of the Via Cavona may 
be seen ἐμ situ. This road is soon crossed by the ancient road mentioned 
in Papers, iv. 117, 1. 25 as leaving the Via Latina at the eighth mile. At 
point 165 it bifurcates, one branch going S.E. to the Via Castrimoeniensis 
at point 225, and the other ascending E.S.E. to the Colle Cimino, where 
it terminates, so far as I know, near the Villa degli Scozzesi (7zfra, 268). 

The first branch, which has paving-stones in the field walls, passes 
the remains of two villas. The first of them, to the S. of the modern 
house at point 200, is mainly covered by earth, and only one chamber, 
possibly a nymphaeum, with a shelf rather over a foot wide round the 
sides, is preserved. The second, a little N.W. of the Vigna Cervia, is 
larger: to the N.W. of it is a detached piece of construction, of five 
courses of opus guadratum of peperino, with concrete above, which may 
be either part of the substructions of a small house, or a tomb. Near the 
house at point 230 is a reservoir, originally with three aisles, measuring 
38 20 by 8:50 metres over all. 

Returning to the Via Cavona, we find on the E. of it the Villa 
Bernabei, and to the E. of that, on the slope, the remains of an ancient 
villa, consisting ofa large platform of opus reticulatum with tufa quoins and 
brick also, facing 30° N. of W. and 30° W. of S.: above is a low upper 
platform with a small cistern in it, measuring 2°74 by 3°50 metres, and 
only 1°65 metre in height. On the top of the hill at point 192 are the 
ruins of a small rectangular building of uncertain date. 

To the N. again we come to the edge of the hill, and here the 
Via Cavona, before it descends to the Mola Cavona, is crossed by the road 
mentioned in Papers, iv. 117, 1. 22, which branches off from that previously 
spoken of at point 138, at the N. end of the Colle Oliva, and follows the 
edge of the hill as far as the Sorgente Preziosa. 

The highroad meanwhile shows no traces of antiquity between points 
198 and 225. On the S. of it, however, on a slight eminence, is an ancient 
tomb: externally its plan is square, but its sides are concave segmental 
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curves: in the centre of the N.E. side is the door, about 2 metres wide, 
and on the opposite side is a false door cut out of a block of peperino, with 
a double panel, 1°30 metre wide. In the centre of each of the other 
two sides is a pillar, and a window in the dome above. The interior is 
circular, about 6 metres in diameter, faced with opus reticulatum, with four 
niches, and a square pillar of large blocks of peperino in the centre, 
supporting the dome. 

From point 225 a path runs almost due N. along the E. edge of the 
railway, which is perhaps of ancient origin, though it has no traces of 
paving; but it seems to be a necessary line of communication. After 
about half a mile it reaches the northern branch of the two starting from 
point 165, crosses it, and soon reaches the path along the southern edge of 
a branch of the Valle Marciana, a little way above the Sorgente Preziosa 
(supra, 222). On the descent to the spring, paving-stones are plentiful, 
though the cutting through which the path passes has grown several feet 
deeper by erosion since Roman times. The further course of the path is 
described (in the reverse direction) supra, 227. 

Returning to the E. edge of the railway, we find that the path 
ascends steeply to the S.E., passing the Vigna Onorati on the left: near the 
house (point 259) there is some debris. Above this we find, for the first 
time since leaving Fontana Pesari, some definite traces of ancient 
pavement. 

We then reach a large villa to the S.\W. of the path, which Lanciani 
(Bull, Com. 1884, 192) considers to be the villa of the Scribonii Libones 
(¢nfra, 267). Towards Marino is a projecting building with brick and opus 
reticulatum alternating, and behind it is a subterranean reservoir. 
Tomassetti (Va Latina, 93) notes the existence of a circular room with 
herring-bone pavement, with the vault fallen, repaired in places in the 
Middle Ages He found in the remains of a portion of the supposed 
dividing wall (zx/fra, 263) two brickstamps—C.ZL. xy. 1392 


(first century), 
of which I have also found a copy here (presenting 


» however, a slight 


variety in the arrangement), and another, not apparently in C/Z., ex fi. 
matia imeri (?), while Dessau copied here 26, 1086, 13 {154 AD.), 2270. 2 

270. 2 
‘first century A.D.; 2288.3 


The greater part of the remains here visible are, however, mediaeval, 


1 Sepulchral inscriptions of no importance were copied here by Dessau and by Τοπιαβφοίεῖ San 
the Vigna Ingami’(C.7.Z xiv. 2478, 2490, 2491, 4228 a), 
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and belong to a castle called Castel de’ Paoli, described by Tomassetti 
(Via Latina, 89 sqq.), who also gives photographs of its entrance tower and 
of the apse of its church (dedicated to the Virgin, and resting upon an 
ancient vaulted substructure, while the external supporting wall of the 
apse is also of opus reticulatum) in his Campagna Romana i. (Rome 1910), 
p. 176, Fig. 68 and p. 196, Fig. 74. These are the only two portions of it 
of any importance that are preserved. 

We find a A/assa Pauli mentioned in the eighth century Register of 
Gregory II, but the reference is no doubt to Tor Messer Paolo, whereas the 
Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae quae posita est tn loco qui dicitur Pauli of the Bull 
of Paschal II. (1116) is probably the church on this site, for on the other no 
traces of a church are visible. On the other hand the Castrum Pauli 
indicated as a boundary of the territory of Marino in 1286 (Vat. Lat. 
8034, 182, cited by Tomassetti, of. cit. p. 95, no. 6) is Tor Messer Paolo, 
which is crossed by the boundary between that territory and the Agro 
Romano, whereas Castel de’ Paoli is in the territory of Grottaferrata. 
There is thus a good deal of confusion between the two sites. 

The hill of Castel de’ Paoli was occupied first of all by a prehistoric 
necropolis, a tomb of which was found in the Vigna Onorati or Capri on 
its north slope, twenty metres from the enclosure wall of the Vigna 
Trinca: it was a cremation burial, consisting of a large dolium covered by 
a slab of cappellaccio tufa, and containing five smaller vases. (.Vot. Scavi, 
1903, 202.) 

It is interesting to us to notice that the Colle Cimino, on the W. 
extremity of which Castel de’ Paoli stands, has been taken by some to be 
the site of the ancient Castrimoenium. O. Richter (see Aud/. Just. 1885, 
190) believed that he had identified two considerable portions of 
fortification walls on this ridge. The first, at Castel de’ Paoli, in the Vigna 
Ingami, he believed to be part of an internal dividing wall, running from 
N. to S., with the remains of a gateway in it, and saw upon one of the 
blocks of peperino of which it is composed a mason’s mark in the shape of 
an equilateral triangle, the side of which is 009 metre (no. 36 on the plate 
of mason’s marks opp. p. 185). I have little or no doubt, however, that 
this wall is part of the mediaeval castle: its structure is quite unlike any- 
thing ancient known to me, though Tomassetti (p. 92) also believes it to be 
ancient in origin, The other piece of wall half way down the hill below 
the Vigna Galassini (not Salassini as he calls it) he describes as forming 
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part of the primitive enceinte. ‘The stones,’ he says, ‘are hardly squared, 
but well jointed ; with the exception of a portion of the walls of Civita 
Lavinia, the remains seem to me to be the most ancient in the Campagna 
Romana.’ In this piece of wall, composed of two or three courses of 
stones, two blocks occur in which is cut a mark like a broad arrow (no. 37), 
which so often occurs on the Servian walls. On the plate he gives three 
other marks as occurring at Castrimoenium (nos. 38-40). 

This secord piece of wall I have never actually been able to find 
CGinfra, 267) 

Another argument! in favour of the theory that this is the site of 
Castrimoenium is the existence, until a few years back (it has now 
disappeared), of a curved marble seat bearing in large letters, quite possibly 
of the time of Augustus, the inscription MOENIEN, no doubt part of the 
word Castrimoenten(stum) (CLL. xiv. 2474). Marocco (Afonumenti dello 
Stato Pontificio vii. 47) seems to have seen more of it, for he gives more 
letters of the word at the beginning, and gives its length as 18 palms 
(4 metres). Dessau, no doubt influenced by this, suspects that this was 
once the Vigna Settimi (Vinea Septimit prope Marinum),in which one 
Paolo Mancini copied for Doni several inscriptions which had recently 
been excavated—a dedication to the Genius Municipii by Q. Aurelius 
Faustinianus 1111 vir (CLL. xiv. 2454}, another dedication Alatr? Deum 
ex tussu Aburius Genialts fecit (tb. 2457), a dedication to Augustus by the 
municipality (1-2 A.D.) (26. 2459), an inscription recording a restoration toa 
public building with the munificent assistance of Hadrian (6. 2460), 
dedications (4) to M. Aurelius, made in 145 A.D. (2b, 2461), (6) to 
M. Aurelius or L. Verus (26, 2462), and to two individuals unknown, who 
had held municipal offices (26. 2471, 2472). These comprise the majority 
of the inscriptions erected by the municipality as such, and all the 
dedications to members of the imperial house that we know of as having 
been made by the people of Castrimoenium. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Vigna Settimi occupied the site of the forum of the city cf 
Castrimoenium of the second century 4.1). (Tomassetti p. 97). Unfortun- 
ately, we cannot be certain at present of the position of the Vigna Settimi. 
(Another inscription, which must belong to Castrimoenium, mentioning 
the erection of a statue by the populus, ordo, and decurtones of the (Castri)- 


1 The document of 1605 cited by Grossi-Gond, p. 198, n. 1, refers to the mediaeval 
fortifications of Castel de’ Paoli, and is no argument for fixing the ancient city here 
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moenienses) was found in the parish church at Montecelio in 1853, but 
must have been brought there in mediaeval or modern times.) 

In his printed work, however, published postumously in 1731 by Gori 
from his papers long after his death (1647) Doni says that he saw 
no. 2454 in the Vigna Colonna near Marino, and Fabretti (/uscriptiones, 
77, 82) places it in the Vigna Bevilacqua below Marino (which belonged 
to the Colonna family). Doni states too that he copied 20. 2461 
there himself. 

In this same vineyard was found in 1632 a travertine slab, hearing a 
copy of a decree of A.D. 31 (26. 2466), moved in the municipal assembly of 
Castrimoenium by L. Cornelius A. f. Fakerna tribu) Pupillus in favour of 
47. [unius Stlani Uibertus) Monimus, proposing that there should be 
given to him a site (for his tomb) described as follows: locus qui est extra 
portam Medianam ab eo loco in quo schola fuit, longus pedes lxvit, ad rivom 
aquae Albanae et a via introsus, in quo antea columnar publicum fuit, latus 
pedes x (a site outside the porta Mediana, from the place in which the 
schola was, for a length of 67 feet up to the channel of the Aqua Albana, 
and inwards from the road, where formerly there was a public quarry, for a 
width of ten feet). The Aqua Albana here mentioned is very likely 
identical with the Aqua Augusta (1,77, 394) though Nissen (/ta/. Landes- 
kunde, ii. 582) wishes to identify it with what has generally hitherto been 
taken to be the Aqua Ferentina (fra, 279). Columnar, a word which only 
occurs here, is interpreted by Lewis and Short to mean a stone quarry. 
Silanus’ tombstone (2624, 2467) was found at Marino in 1790, but we do 
not, unfortunately, know the exact spot: the tombstone, however, gives 
the same measurements, and states that the site was granted by public 
decree. We also have preserved to us by various Renaissance copyists 
the tombstone of L. Cornelius Pupililus (26. 2468), which Fra Giocondo 
saw in the theatre (amphitheatre?) at Albano, and later writers in 
the church of 5. Paolo. From this we find that he was a praefectus 
Jabrum, and flamen, quinquennalis, and patronus of the people of 
Castrimoenium. 

The dedication made by him to Jupiter and other deities given by 
various writers and mentioned by Tomassetti (p. 97, ἢ. 2: Orelli, no. 1393) 
is a forgery of Ligorio (CLL. xiv. 129*). 

The Vigna Bevilacqua is also called Bel Poggio—the site is a little 
way to the N.E. of the modern village of Marino—and 1n the whole, it 
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seems to me very probable that this was identical with the Vigna Settimi, 
and that the forum of Castrimoenium in imperial times was situated here. 
In that case we may, I think, suppose that the ancient town occupied the 
site to which, as so often in Italy, the mediaeval town returned. Certainly, 
too, the road from Rome seems to lead far more directly to Marino than to 
Castel de’ Paoli. 

In the Vigna Bevilacqua was also seen the sepulchral inscription 
(C.LL. xiv. 2485) of C. Herius Felix with its curiously pathetic text 
C. Herius Felix patron(us) Heriae Helpinis. Hic est ile situs Hertus felix 
coacqualib(us) cuncteis quet veixit annos viginti quet me religuit leiberta(n2) 
Helpinen) annorum natam xiti stbti unice caram quae linus ossa 
restitutt (sic) post annos viginti et monumentum nobis aedificavi: qui legit 
aiscat esse pius. 

In the Villa Bevilacqua Volpi saw and published (Vetus Latium, vii. 
150. 15) the inscription, Kaibel 1, xiv. 2092, 

Φλαουία ᾿Αφροδεισία Τραλλιανὴ ἐτῶν ἑπτώ. 

(The relief below it—a woman sacrificing—is described by Matz-Duhn, 
iii. 3874. The stone is now in the garden of the Palazzo Colonna at Rome.) 
He states that he also saw there in 1735 several other inscriptions, reliefs, 
including the fronts of two sarcophagi, and marble heads of men and 
women. These, however, probably came from Rome itself, as did certainly 
almost all the inscriptions he gives, and several others seen there by the 
anonymous copyist of Cod. (λές. J. vi. 205 f. 108, τοῦ and by Fabretti. 
The case is the same with C.ZL. vi. 22303 (see (12. xiv. p. τοῦ no. 180.*), 
CLL. xiv. 2141 was really found at Civita Lavinia (cf. 2” loc.) not at 
Marino, as Tomassetti states (Ρ. 97 ἢ. 2). For CLL. xiv. 2529, 2553, see 
Papers, iv. 131. 

To the E. of Castel de’ Paoli is another villa, almost over the railway 
tunnel—a long platform facing 40° W. of S.: to the S.E. below the path is 
a wall going S.E. which served as a support to the ancient road : it is con- 
structed of alternate bands of three courses of bricks and three or four 
courses of small blocks of peperino, with terracotta pipes for drainage from 
the earth behind. 

Further E. again, under the letters C“, running 25° N. of E. is a wall of 
rusticated blocks of peperino, with good horizontal joints, though the 
vertical joints are less accurate. The faces of the blocks are much bossed, 
and the edging isoo8 metre wide. The blocks are 0°61 and οὖς high (only 
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two courses are visible) and the wall forms part of a platform on which is 
debris of all kinds. 

Further E. is a villa, still S. of the path, and to the N. is a reservoir, 
perhaps belonging to it, and to the N. again another villa. 

In the Vigna Galassini is the inscription C./.Z. xiv. 2502, a marble 
fragment belonging to a large circular tomb, and bearing the name of (L.) 
Scribonius Libo, the consul ordinarius of A.D. τό (Prosopographia, iii. p. 184, 
no, 212). It is not at all improbable that the tomb was erected near the 
villa and in the property of the Scribonii. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that a plate from a collar of a fugitive slave, found in the 
territory of Grottaferrata in 1879, runs thus: A/ilarionis so[=sum] tene me 
et revoca me, quia fugt de regione) xit a balin(eumt) Scriboniolum Romace) 
(CLL. xv. 7188). The balneum Scriboniolum no doubt belonged, or had 
belonged, to the Scribonii. De Rossi notes that he saw here fine terra- 
cottas (dwn. Inst. 1873, 219). To the W. of the house are walls in opus 
zncertum, and there is a modern substruction wall on the N. side. 

A Greek sepulchral inscription on a slab of peperino from the Vigna 
Galassini is published by Kaibel in 7G. xiv. 1484 from Dessau’s copy and 
is now in the museum at Grottaferrata. It runs thus: τῇ εὐτυχεστάτῃ καὶ 
ἀειμνήστῳ ΔΑὐρηλίᾳ Δόμνῃ Στρατόνεικος ἀνὴρ μνήμης χάριν ἐποίησα. In 
Not. Scavi, 1898, 458, it is repeated as a novelty ; but it had also been 
seen by Stevenson in Sept. 1883 (Vaz. Lat. 10568, 10‘), who notes that 
the front was originally stuccoed, and the letters outlined in red, and that 
it was found standing zw sz/u (perhaps against a wall) near the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription 6.1.2. xiv. 2547, which is on a slab of marble. 
Stevenson gives a fragment found here. 


R 
ce erenti [szc] 


fe \CERVNt 


From this point a path descends steeply S. to point 287, 0n which 
there are no certain traces of antiquity, though it seems to mark a 
necessary line of communication: the modern path is cut diagonally by a 
drain at the point marked in the map. To the S. again, on the ascent to 
Marino, there are no definite indications either. In the path going to the 
E. there are several paving stones loose (apparently none 7x 5275). 

At the Villa degli Scozzesi, the summer residence of the Scots’ College 
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in Rome, are some fragments of sculpture (including an archaistic Athena 
with the aegis, lifting up her drapery with the left hand—the height (without 
the head, which was let in separately) is 0:76 metre—a male Roman 
portrait head, a draped female statuette, etc.), and architecture (columns 
and capitals of peperino) and also the sepulchral inscription C..L. xiv. 2539. 
The exact spot at which these objects were discovered is not known, 
though they are said to have been found on the site, and tradition places 
an ancient villa here ; but there are no ancient remains now visible at the 
villa itself, though just below there are traces of mediaeval construction ; 
while to the N. are remains of two vaulted substructions, one of bad opus 
zncertum, one of opus mixtum (both therefore of rather late date), and to the 
N.E. is a smali reservoir, under the house W. of point 334. 

It is quite uncertain what course the ancient road can have taken 
after reaching the Villa degli Scozzesi. It almost certainly did not follow 
the line taken by the modern path southwards past point 319, for on that 
there are no traces of antiquity (nor is the path from Marino to the Mola 
of ancient origin), nor did it make the ascent to the E., to the culminating 
point S. of Colle Formagrotta. On this high point the only ruins are 
mediaeval or modern, though I saw there the upper part of a draped female 
statue. I have therefore preferred not to indicate its course even conjectu- 
rally, though, if it went on at all, it would seem most probable that it turned 
to the N. and led to the group of villas on the next hill northwards, with 
which it will now be convenient to deal. 

Taking these from E. to W., we first find two small groups of ruins 
W. of the Casa Raparelli, and then a very large villa on the Colle 
Formagrotta. Here were found two brickstamps (now in the Municipal 
Antiquarium at Rome, to which I gave them) which appear to be otherwise 
unknown. 


yy ATIMETI Il CAESR F Atsmeti duorum Caesarum S(ecerunt) (9) 
ΕΞ PRECIL Precil(z) or Precil(iorum) 


ΔῈ point 341 are other ruins, in which we found the brickstamp 6.12. 
xv. 1324 (first century A.D.) and we then reach the Vigna Campini, the 
house belonging to which is built upon a small reservoir with a single 
chamber. Stevenson noted (Vat. Lat. 10568, 7°) in September 1883 the 
existence of this reservoir, which, he says, was fed by an ancient aqueduct 
from the Villa Schiboni. Here he saw four fragments of a bas-relief in 
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white marble in imitation of the Egyptian style, a large mask representing 
Oceanus, various fragments of columns of peperino, granite, and travertine, 
and some paving stones. 

In the Vigna Gambini was also found the fragmentary inscription CLL. 
xiv. 2558, which is apparently a part of a third copy of the inscription which 
we have as a whole in C.ZZ. xiv. 2556. (Cf. Papers, iv. 127 and supra, 242.) 
Possibly the brickstamp 6.12. xv. 1263 (134 A.D.) was found in the Vigna 
Campini (or Gambini—I think the identification of the two is probable) in 
or about 1863, though it is only recorded as having been shown to Descemet 
by Gambini in that year. 

Further on we reach the Quarto Campovecchio, and the Vigna Gavotti 
(Villa Lugari Spiga on the map) with the ruins of a very large villa. 
Piacentini (Comm. Graecae pronunc. (1750) 45) records that various reliefs 
were found here in the eighteenth century, when the villa was built ! and 
remains of an ancient mosaic pavement, and also the inscription C.ZZ. xiv. 
2500: ‘in vinea Gavotti, quum domus in ea pro rusticatione construeretur, 
plura anaglypha inventa affabre elaborata, et reliquae non modicae asaroti 
vetustissimi” The inscription runs as follows: [Z. ποις 17 f. AL. x. 
Silanu[s Torgquatus honoratus an]n. xviii [triumphalib. ornam. g. pr. intelr 
ctuis e[t peregrinos gener Tt. Claudi Claesaris Augus[ti]. The person in 
question was a great-great-grandson of Augustus, a brother of the consul 
of 46 A.D., and was born about 24 A.D. In 41 A.D. Octavia, daughter of 
Claudius, was betrothed to him. He accompanied the latter to Britain in 
43 A.D. and announced his successes in Rome. At the end of 48 A.D. he 
was falsely accused of incest with his own sister, in order that his betrothal 
might be annulled, and removed from the Senate; and at the beginning 
of the next year on the wedding day of Claudius and Agrippina, he 
committed suicide, no doubt under compulsion. Octavia was shortly 
afterwards betrothed to Agrippina’s son, Domitius. For further particulars 
see Prosopographia Imperii Romani, ii. p. 249, no. 559. 

Piacentini also records the discovery of the brickstamp C-/.LZ. xv. 292 
(123-138 AD.). Certainly there are now no traces of ancient buildings at 
the villa itself, and Piacentini’s statement may refer to the large ancient 
villa now known as Campovecchio, some 300 metres to the S.E. 


1 The date of the construction of the villa is, it is true, considerably earlier (the inscription 
quoted by Tomassetti p. 145, set up by Paolo Gavotti to the memory of his brother belongs to 
1569), and Piacentini may be only repeating what he had heard, and not quoting any good 
authority. 
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Other inscriptions formerly preserved at the Villa Gavotti include a 
dedication by two Lucii Volumnii, Verus and Severus, to Minerva (an altar 
dedicated by the same persons to Diana Invicta, now in the Villa 
Casamorato of the Strozzi family at Florence, probably, though its 
provenance is unknown, came from the same place (C_Z.L. xiv. 2495, 2495 a)) 
and the sepulchral inscription of one Italia, a child of a year and six months 
(ἐδώ, 2343). 

There were also various sculptural fragments, some of which, accord- 
ing to Tomassetti (p. 144, note) had been brought from Rome—by the 
Lugari (?), in which case this fact need throw no doubt on the provenance 
of the inscriptions, the first of which was seen there in the early eighteenth 
century (cf. CLL. ix σα). The inscriptions and sculptures have recently 
been transported to the museum of the abbey of Grottaferrata (supra, 268). 

Two other inscriptions mentioning the family of the Iunii are to be 
found in the territory of Tusculum, built into the wall of the Villa Aldo- 
brandini: one of them is published as C.ZZ. xiv. 2720, while Lanciani, 
Bull. Com. 1884, 191, gives both. 

The ancient villa itself, however, did not occupy the actual site of the 
casino (marked as Villa Lugari Spiga on my map)—Piacentini merely says 
that the discoveries were made when the villa was built—as Grossi-Gondi 
and Lanciani indicate in their map, but lay somewhat to the S.E. Here is 
a very large platform in opus reticulatum, in the N.W. front of which is a 
nymphaeum, in plan somewhat resembling that under the Villa S. Antonio 
at Tivoli (Papers, iii. 161), with a nave 3:90 metres wide, separated by a 
row of columns from the two aisles, each 1°04 metre wide, which, like the 
nave, were barrel-vaulted : the nave alone had an apse (in which was a hole 
for the water-pipe), the aisles ending off straight. By a modern house | 
saw part of a statue with the lower legs bare, and an ornamented fringe to 
the drapery. 

In front of the platform there is, 1 am told, an open circular cistern, 
which was covered by the vineyard when I was there. The place bears 
the name Bagnara. Stevenson ‘Joc. cit. supra, 268) noted, among many 
bricks that he examined, only one with a stamp—a palm and caduceus to 
the right, and the following letters to the left, the left hand portion being 
fractured : the stamp was rectangular— 

sIDIs 
éIAl 
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Lower down to the S.W. under the path is a long narrow piatform, 
and to the N.W. again are the remains of another building, the nature of 
which is uncertain. Three arches, about 0°75 metre in span and o'go deep, 
separated by pillars 1-04 metre wide, are preserved ; and perhaps we have 
before us the dividing wall of two chambers of a small reservoir. Close by 
is a substruction wall of opus zucertum, near which is a black and white 
mosaic pavement. Hence the hill falls away somewhat sharply westwards 
towards the Valle Marciana. Apparently the path which descends hence 
is of ancient origin, for one of Stevenson’s informants, D’Ottavi, told him 
in August 1891 (see Vat. Lat. 10568, 13%) that he did not know the 
direction of the ancient road ‘which is close to Maldura, Bernabci, and 
Valle Marciana ’.—the northern branch from Fontana Pesari (?)—but believed 
that the upper part of it followed the path from Valle Marciana to 
Campovecchio, where he said that there were ancient paving stones. 

In the contrada Campovecchio, in ground belonging to Sig. Giulio 
Quagliarini, remains of a rectangular building measuring 7 by 680 metres 
were found in 1908 (Wot. Scavi, 1908, 110). 

From point 225 the present highroad ascends in zigzags, while the 
previous road made a wide curve: the cutting through which it went is 
still followed by a path. This is very probably the ancient line, and 1 
have indicated it as such on the map. The mediaeval road, however, 
seems, from the trend of its paving, to have run through the Valle Liccia, 
and, in that case, would have ascended steeply near the station, by the 
path which in our map is marked conjecturally as ancient, between the two 
villas by the railway. 

In the Vigna Soldini or dei SS, Apostoli, above the road on the N., 
were found in 1850 the following sepulchral inscriptions, C./.Z. xiv. 2469 
{the tombstone of Flavia Aug. lib. Marcella, the site of the tomb having 
been given by decree of the decuriones of Castrimoenium) 2475 (cf. add. 
Ῥ. 492) 2484 (cf. zézd.). Prehistoric tombs have also been found in this 
locality (Pinza in A/on. Lincei, xv. (1903) 332). 

Hulsen (Jahrbuch des Instituts, v. (1891), Anzeiger, p. 48) attempted 
to show that the Apollo Belvedere was found, not at Antium, as had 
generally been believed, but in the neighbourhood of Grottaferrata. On 
f. 7 of the sketch-book of the so-called Bramantino in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan (ed. Mongeri, Milan, 1875, tav. vi.) is a plan of a 
hexagonal building, with the statement that ‘this foundation and plan were 
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on the old road which led to Marino above the property of the most 
reverend cardinal of S. Pietro in Vincula, and were ruined in order to 
remove the stones called peperino: it was there that the figure was found 
which was standing erect, as it is shown in the drawing. The figure 
represented Apollo with the bow, and was 18 palms (4 metres) high and 
the pedestal which you see was οὗ palms high, and had carved upon it 
four figures in bas-relief of natural size.’ On what was originally the next 
leaf is a sketch of the figure, and from the scale it is clear that the measure 
of 18 palms includes the base: so that 84 or 9 palms (about 2 metres) 
remain for the height of the statue ; and the sketch resembles the Apollo 
Belvedere. As to the exact site, ‘the property of the most reverend 
cardinal of S. Pietro in Vincula’ must be the domain of the abbey of 
Grottaferrata, held by Giuliano della Rovere in 1476-92 and again in 
1495-1503. But Stevenson, to whom Hiilsen appealed, seemed to have 
some doubt as to the meaning of the term ‘strada vecchia di Marino,’ 
interpreting it as either the branch road from Sassone to Torre de’ Paoli 
(ie. Tor Ser Paolo) or as the branch road from the Via Latina (at the 
Squarciarelli?) to Marino. Of the villas of the Scribonii and Valerii, 
of which he speaks as being nearest to the point in question, the former is 
to be sought near the Vigna Galassini (supra, 267) the latter at Marcan- 
dreola (Papers, iv. 152 fin.). Neither of these explanations is, I feel sure, 
correct, and the reference must be to the road with which we have 
been dealing. 

Michaelis, however, in the text of the facsimile of the Codex Escurial- 
ensis published by Egger (Sonderschriften des Oesterr. Arch. Instituts, 
Band iy. Text, p. 130) rejects Hulsen’s supposition, (1) because the 
measurement of 18 palms, he thinks, refers to the statue alone, (2) because 
the drawing, which he reproduces, is not really like the Apollo Belvedere. 
Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vatikanischen Museums, ii. p. 265, agrees 
with Michaelis that the drawing represents another Apollo, which has 
disappeared. 

For the provenance of the Apollo Belvedere we thus have only the 
authority of Pirro Ligorio and Mercati, the latter being probably dependent 
on the former, who says in speaking of Antium (7aur. vol. 2= Ottob. 3364) 
‘nelle rovine di essa citta fu trovata una statua di quel famoso Apollo che 
hora veggiamo in Belvedere. Hulsen is very likely right in maintaining 
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that all later statements rest on Ligorio, and that he is not more trust- 
worthy here than often elsewhere. It may, however, be well to cite another 
version of his account, preserved in an isolated leaf in his hand-writing 
included in a volume of the Dal Pozzo-Albani drawings now in the 
Royal Library at Windsor (A. 17, ἢ 17=Juv. 10805) ‘Questo proffilo é del 
Nicchio magiore che contiene in se tredici altri piu piccoli, é de !a Basilica 
passata, et quelli caratteri anchora sono contrasegni de l’ordine passato. 
Era la detta basilica ornata di stucchi et di statue di marmo, del che 
mostra chiaro i nicchi che ui erano: nel cavarui dentro ui auemo uisto 
trouare una statua di marmo consumatissima, et con alcuni di questi 
ornamenti.’ ‘Una’ is a later insertion (in the same hand) and so are the 
words after ‘ statua,’ the passage originally continued (but the words have 
been erased) ‘di Apolline molto guasta di sorte che non seruiua a nulla, 
era in atto simile a quello che hoggi di uedemo in bel uedere, il qual fi 
portato da Nettuno, che hoggi non ἃ di giouene cosi bella statua molto 
integra. Antichamente questo l’uoco doue fu trouata si chiamaua Ansure, 
hoggi Antio ouer Nettuno.’ Here Ligorio seems to speak of two Apollos, 
the Belvedere and another like it, from Antium. Below is a restored 
sketch of an apse with niches, lettered ‘ Nicchio maggiore della basilica 
passata ouero Tempio, hoggi si uede un poco di esso nicchio.’ 

After a short ascent we reach the modern village of Marino, which 
contains no certain remains of ancient buildings, but which, as I have said, 
probably occupies the site of the ancient city. 

Of the history of the ancient Castrimoenium we know absolutely 
nothing. Pliny (7.1. iii. 63) mentions it as a city of the first region of 
Italy, and the /zber coloniarum does the same (p. 233) adding that it was 
munituim lege Sullana and that Nero assigned its territory to tribunes and 
soldiers; but this is all we hear of it from classical writers. We may, 
however, reasonably identify the Castrimoenienses with the Munienses, 
whom Pliny (with a slight inaccuracy in this case) mentions (26. 69) among 
the peoples of ancient Latium who had perished without leaving any trace 
behind them. It appears therefore to have originated from a camp: the 
name Mediana, which one of its gates bore (supra, 265) is said by Dessau 
(26. p. 239, n. 1) to be a word belonging to military terminology: from 
Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary, it appears to be used by Vitruvius, but 
‘otherwise to be somewhat late. From the inscriptions we learn that it was a 
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municipinim, with an ordo of decuriones apparently thirty in number ; its 
magistrates were guattuorvirt and guinguennales, and its priests were 
flamines. 

We find dedications to Augustus and to M. Aurelius among them, 
testifying to its comparative prosperity in the first and second centuries of 
the Empire. 

The mediaeval and modern name Marino already occurs in the 
donations of Constantine to the Lateran baptistery and the basilica of 
S. John in Albano respectively (£26. Pont. ed. Duchesne i. p. 175, 1. 9 
Massa Murinas, territurio Appiano Albanense, praest. sol. CCC, p. 185, 1. 13 
possessio Marina praest. sol. L.). For the mediaeval history, I must 
naturally refer to Tomassetti, of. c7t. 103 599. 

Other inscriptions belonging to Marino, but of uncertain provenance, 
may be briefly noted. C/Z. xiv. 2464 (cf. add.) was copied by Fra 
Giocondo in the church! of 5. Giovanni or in that of S. Lucia at Marino: 
it is the tombstone of 1, Caecilius L. f. Rufus, probably tribune of the 
plebs in 63-62 B.c. and praetor urbanus in 56B.c. He also saw in the 
same two churches, 2b. 2481, 2487, two unimportant sepulchral inscriptions. 

Dessau, however, notes (ρ. 237) that Biondo (/talza I/lustrata, ed. Bas. 
1559, Ρ. 319) states that many marbles had been brought from Aricia to 
Marino for the ornamentation of its churches, and suspects that these 
inscriptions may have been among them: cf. also 20. 2470, a marble stele 
which Stevenson saw at Marino built into a house, with the sepulchral 
inscription of one Seberianus ret pub(licae) ver(na), which, Dessau thinks, 
may also have been transported from some other place. 

The inscriptions of which we do not know the previous history, which 
have been seen at Marino are most of them unimportant sepulchral 
inscriptions (0.12. xiv. 2476, 2477—now at Ince in Lancashire—2479, 
2482, 2486—the tombstone of a female slave of Lucius Aelius, the son of 


1 Fra Giocondo writes ‘in aedibus 5. Iohannis et Luciae’: Dessau (C.Z.Z. in loc.) wishes to 
correct to ‘aede’: Tomassetti, however (of. cz¢. 130), distinguishes the two buildings, and describes 
remains of each. Opposite the former he notes the existence of a small ancient marble head with a 
Phrygian cap, built into the wall of a house. Stevenson saw (Vat. Lat. 10572, 57") at no. 13 of 
the street parallel to the Corso, a cippus with the bust of the deceased, much weathered. Carlo 
Pancaldi, in an otherwise worthless letter (Aierca Archeologica intorno il tempio di Leucotea 
Lastale.... in Marino, Rome, 1852) in which he attempts from philological arguments to derive 
Castrimoenium from the same root as #mexsis, mentions a figured capital in the church of 
S. Giovanni, with a female winged figuie rising out of a mass of acanthus leaves 


, , and a genius on 
each side of her. 
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Hadrian). 2492 is a broken cippus of peperino bearing the words ad 
Quinctianu(m), the significance of which is uncertain, unless it was a 
sign-post to the property of the Quinctii. 

At Casa Rossa (wherever that may be) was found the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription 0.12. xiv. 2450, which De Rossi saw in the Colonna 
palace at Marino. Marocco (Monument dello Stato Pontificio, vii. 47) 
states that here (though he gives the name as Casa Rocca) was found 
CLL. xiv. 2391, a fragment of the fasti of the Sodales Augustales of 
Bovillae ; but this may be an error. 

Boccanera also carried on some excavations in the remains of a villa on 
the property of Prince Colonna, in the locality known as Casal Bianco. A 
large polychrome mosaic was found, much damaged: it was badly 
executed, and represented various scenes, among which a sacrifice was 
recognizable. There were also found various sculptures and other objects 
(Not. Scavi, 1885, 78). 

A lead weight (384 grammes), found near the Lake of Albano in 1730, 
and bought by Vettori ‘many’ years before 1749, is now in the Museo 
Kircheriano. It bears the inscription : ἀγορανομοῦντος τὴν 8’ ἑξάμηνον T. 
Αἰλίου Δομιτιανοῦ τοῦ ἀνδοκιάρχου (?) καὶ πανηγυριάρχου καὶ γυμνασιάρχου. 
(Kaibel, .G. xiv. 2417. 1; Helbig, Fiihrer, ii? 1453.) Garrucci (Dessert. 
archeol. ii. 79) conjectures with some probability from the mention of an 
ἀνδοκιάρχης that the weight had been originally brought from Sicily, com- 
paring the word ἀνδοκεία (=a balance over) in 1G. xiv. 423 (from Tauro- 
menium). 

From Marino also came a ¢abula lusoria copied by Doni (CLL. xiv. 
4125. 1). 

According to the indications of the catalogue (1880), the following 
works of art in the Museo Torlonia were found ‘near Marino, no. 105 
(Faun). No. 124 (bust, unknown). No. 283 (Caius Caesar in a toga). 

Bernoulli (Rom. Jhon. ii. 2, p.145, no. 68) mentions a bust of Antoninus 
Pius at Herrenhausen near Hanover, found at Marino in 1764; but no 
further details are given. 

Excavations were made by Fagan at Marino early in the nineteenth 
century and the brickstamp C./.Z. xv. 2347. 1 (1st century A.D.) was found : 
but again we know no further details. 

Lanciani attributes to these excavations the discovery of the lead pipes 
CLL. xv. 7785, 7788, but, as Dressel points out, incorrectly. 

T2 
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The relief of Paris and Helen in the Naples Museum (no. 268) is said 
to have been found in the “ort? of Asinius Pollio ‘near Marino’ (sze: cf. 
supra, 259). 

In the Ate? del Camerlengato, Tit. iv., fasc. 815, are some papers in 
regard to an excavation carried on by Prince Aspreno Colonna in 1828. 
They are summarized by Tomassetti (Via Latina, 98 n.), but I have 
myself examined them. 

The locality is not more exactly described than as ‘in the tenuta of 
Marino.’ 

The first paper we have is a note dated May 3rd, 1828, from the 
superintendent of the excavations, Pietro d’Ottavi (which were being 
carried on in virtue of a permission already obtained in the past) stating 
that in the past week there had been found four marble capitals, two Ionic 
and two Corinthian: a fluted pilaster of marble in two pieces, ten palms 
(223 metres) high, four column drums, three fluted, and one unfluted: a 
marble bust, with a beard, long hair, and a garland; and various slabs of 
marble. On May 13th the Prince asked for permission to remove the 
objects to Rome, and this was granted, a letter being sent to his agent, 
Don Vincenzo Colonna, with a warning that the permission had expired. 
On May 29th the Prince gave notice of the discovery of two bas-reliefs with 
figures, and horses, 54 palms high, and about four wide (1:26 by o'89 
metre) : the figures were, however, all broken, and he demanded permission 
to bring them into Rome. On June 2nd the guard at Porta S. Giovanni 
reported that two marble capitals had been brought into Rome, and taken 
to the Prince’s palace ; but there are no further papers in the fascicolo. 

In Bul. Just. 1829, 38 there is a mention of the chance discovery 
‘between Frascati and Marino’ of a ‘cassettina’ (a small sarcophagus) 
containing a fine necklace and two bracelets of gold, a ring and a large 
paste, which passed to the collection of the Prince of Anglona. I know no 
further details as to these objects. 

In 1838 Prince Aspreno Colonna carried on further excavations in a 
vineyard known as La gzostra (which means a tilting-yard—it is a name 
applied, e.g. to the supposed site of Tellenae—Nibby, Axa/isi, iii. 146), but 
the result is not known (Atti del Camerlengato, iv. 2799, cited by Tomas- 
setti, 99 n.). 

As we have seen, the village of Marino occupies a site with precipitous 
declivities on all sides except the E. On this side two modern roads leave 
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the town—one goes 5. to Castel Gandolfo, the other N.E. to Ponte degli 
Squarciarelli. The former must, one would think, follow an ancient line, 
but retains no traces of antiquity. 

At the chapel known as La Madonnella, at point 363, a path diverges 
from it to the E., along the N. bank of the lake of Albano, On its N. side 
is a circular tomb, a solid mass of concrete, faced originally with blocks of 
peperino; and just beyond are the remains of an ancient villa in opus 
retzculatum with stone quoins, with a reservoir in its substructions to the 
N., which, like the tomb, has been partly destroyed in recent years owing 
to the construction here of a group of modern villas. The remains marked 
to the E., on the S. side of the path are, indeed, no longer to be seen: 
though a very little way beyond, on the N. side of it, are the scanty 
remains of what was once a large villa, on the ridge (marked a good 
deal too far E, in our map). Among the debris from it Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley found the brickstamp C./L. xv. 1510 (middle of the second 
century A.D.). 

This is the path which is taken by Gell (Topography of Rome and its 
Vicinity, 16 594.) to be the prolongation of the road from the Via Appia 
(tnfra, 290) to the site of Alba Longa, which he placed on the hill of Coste 
Caselle. But, in the first place, though there are traces of cutting in the 
rock a little before reaching Pentima Corvina, their age is quite uncertain, 
for the rock is a soft tufa ; and, in the second, there are no traces of early 
walls or early pottery of any sort on the hill of Coste Caselle. Archaic 
cemeteries have, it is true, been found just below it, but that will not settle 
the question (Journal of Philology, xxvii, 45 sqq.). 

The old discussion as to the place of the original outflow of the lake, 
before the construction of the emissarium (see Nibby, Awalzsi, i. 100) 
would, since the construction of the more accurate maps now available, 
have to be settled in favour of La Madonnella (where the rim of the crater 
is decidedly lower than elsewhere) : for Gell is certainly wrong in supposing 
the lowest point to be near the knoll marked 381, and Nibby’s explanation, 
that some hundreds of feet of the rim have been removed by quarrying, 
and that the original lowest point must be sought above Albano, is equally 
unacceptable. There is, on the other hand, much to be said for De La 
Blanchére’s explanation of the object of the emissarium (5.7. Emzssarium, 
in Daremberg and Saglio, ii. 599) that it was intended, not only to prevent 
the lake from overflowing, but to reduce its level to such an extent that its 
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waters would no longer percolate through the lower subsoil and render the 
country below, between the lake and the sea, damp and unhealthy. 

The two most important prehistoric cemeteries of the Alban Hills are 
connected with the lake of Albano, one being on the north and north-east 
(tombs to the north of Marino, at the modern cemetery of Marino,! in the 
Vigna Caracci at Prato della Corte, the Vigna Delsette at Capo Croce, the 
Vigna Trovalusci between Palazzuolo (or Palazzola) and Rocca di Papa, 
and other tombs between Rocca di Papa and Monte Cavo), the other on 
the west (on Monte Crescenzo and at Campofattore below it, on Monte 
Cucco, and in the district below these two hills known as the Pascolaro, 
right down to the Via Appia). For the references, see Not. Scauvi, 1902, 
[43 sgg.—it may be noted that the two tombs found in the Villa Monte- 
verde, at the summit of Monte Cucco, are unpublished (p. 130, n. 3)—also 
Pinza’s summary in ον. Lincel, xv. 327 sgg. (those near Marino are 
described pp. 330 sgg., those of Vigna Caracci pp. 385 sgq., those nearer 
Rocca di Papa on p. 393: cf. the addenda p. 845). Many of the objects 
found are now in the Musco Preistorico at Rome. 

Following the path along the rim of the crater beyond Pentima 
Corvina? we first reach, above the rifle range (Tiro a Segno), some debris, 
and then, at point 315, above the Pentima Batteferro, the ruins of a villa in 
opus reticulatum, commanding, of course, a magnificent view over the lake 
and the hills: little of the superstructure is preserved, but there is a small 
rock-cut underground cistern lined with cement, with a main passage and 
two branches, and two vertical shafts descending into it. The path goes 
on and soon falls into that mentioned 7xfra, 279, which before long 
reaches Palazzuolo (Journal of Philology, xxvii. 42). 

Almost immediately after leaving Marino, the modern highroad to 
Castel Gandolfo of which we have been speaking crosses the narrow valley 
which runs below Marino on the S. To the E. of the bridge (Ponte del 
Parco} by which it does so there are no further traces of the possibly ancient 
track marked in the map, and this should have been marked as falling eithcr 
into the 10ad to Castel Gandolfo or into that to Ponte degli Squarciarelli. 
The valley itself continues for some way further, and is beautifully wooded. 
At the head of it there is a seventeenth century fountain, built near a 


1 See Vor, S.uzz, 1908, 356 Archaic tombs have also been found at S. Ruocco, near the 
cemetery of Marino (.Voe. Siazvi, 1903, 204: ch Bill, de Paktnolosia Ltahana, 1907, 225). 
2 Τ shall not at present deal with the lake itself, nor with the ruins along its shores. 
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spring, which has been taken to be the Aqua Ferentina, so that this would 
be the site of the Lucus Ferentinus, where the independent Latin cities 
held their meetings (Parker, Historical Photographs, 2358-2362). Nissen, 
however (/tal. Landeskunde, ii. 558), objects, and is followed, by Hiilsen (in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, vi. 2208), that the grove was obviously 
not situated in Roman territory, but that, according to the accounts given 
by Livy (ii. 38) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (viii. 4) of Attius Tullius’ 
meeting with the several Volscian chiefs, it must have been near the road 
leading to the territory of the Volsci, ze. the later Via Appia. The first 
part of the objection will not hold, for this spot would have fallen within 
the territory of Castrimoenium ; but I must confess that the second seems 
to τὴς impossible to overcome, and that I therefore agree that the spring (or 
stream) and grove must be sought elsewhcre—possibly the former may be 
identified with the outflow of the lake of Nemi below Aricia. To the S. 
of the Ponte del Parco I observed some years ago the remains of an 
ancient building lying across the path; the course of it has now been 
changed, and the remains have been swept away by further quarrying. To 
the E. is the district called Prato della Corte, and here, under the ‘to’ of 
Prato in the map, the path runs through a passage, 2°34 metres wide, 
belonging to an ancient villain opus reticulatum ; just to the 5. is a reservoir 
3°89 metres in width. It is recorded that the unimportant scpulchral 
inscription CZ. xiv. 2489 was found in 1871 in the locality called Prato 
della Corte. 

To the E. of the villa last mentioned, and just beyond the boundary of 
the commune of Marino, on the left of the path, there is various debris, 
but no actual walling. Both of these sites are marked in Stevenson’s map, 
but I have found no notes of his regarding them. Further E. again, and 
S. of the words I Colli, he marks other remains, but I could find nothing 
there. 

The path we have been foilowing soon falls into another which runs 
due S. in a deep depression, produced by much traffic and weathering in a 
comparatively short time, so that in places where (as here) the soil is soft, 
one must be careful in inferring the antiquity of a road (though in this 
case I think it probable for other reasons) from the mere depth of the 
depression in which it runs. For until, a little over a hundred years ago, 
Pius VI. re-opened the Via Appia through the Alban Hills and across the 
Pomptine Marshes, the post road to Naples still ran by Marino and to the 
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east of the lake of Albano to La Faiola and Velletri, leaving Palazzuolo a 
little way on the right ; and from the remains of comparatively modern 
paving further on, and from Nibby’s map, it is clear that this is the line it 
must have taken. This path comes from the Squarciarelli—cf. Rocchi, in 
Diss. Pont. Acc. Arch. cit., who believes it to be of ancient origin, and to 
lead to Monte Cavo (zxfra, 396). It is some 3°50 metres wide in places, 

A little to the north, in the district known as Valle S. Lorenzo, are the 
remains of an ancient villa in very large opus retzculatum, to which may 
belong the brickstamp 0.12. xv. 145. 5 (beginning of first century A.D.) 
recorded as found in the Vigna S. Lorenzo in 1727. Here Stevenson (Vat. 
Lat. 10572, 58") mentions the Pozzo Calverino as a spring with ancient 


channels, and Rocchi (p. 240), who speaks of it as Pozzo Calvino, notes 
traces of the church of S. Lorenzo and 


inscriptions. 

Following the straight path southwards again, there are on the east of 
it two points where the map marks ‘Ruderi.’ At both of these we found 
ancient debris (though the actual constructions visible were mediaeval), and 
among it the brickstamps C./.Z. xv. 1051 (after 132 A.D.) and 2235, (first 
century A.D.), and also the unpublished stamp C7 P-3CIc1: Ὶ To the 5. 
again Stevenson marks remains, the nature of which is uncertain. To the 
E, are two groups of ruins—that to the Ν, is a villa, scanty debris of which 

is visible in a modern pozzolana pit; while that to the 
S. is another villa in opus reticulatum with tufa quoins, 
x to which belongs a well Preserved reservoir under the 


modern house, with brick-faced walls : 
here given, 


gives copies of two fragmentary 


a plan of it is 
To the 5. again Stevenson marks other 
remains (these are near the path mentioned zx/ra, 390 2γι11.). 
We have now reached the limits of our examination on this side, and 
may, having arrived at the edge of the map, return to Marino once more. 
The road leaving Marino ina N.E. direction fo 
which runs almost straight to the Ponte Squarciarelli 
of it Nibby saw, betw 


eR er 


llows an ancient line, 
- In the first portion 
een the church of the Trinita, which is within the 
town, and S. Rocco on the right, a mass of selce concrete which in 1816 he 
believed to be a tomb (Schede, v. 3. cf. Viaggio antiquario, ii. 75), but which 
on further examination in 1823 he believed to be the rem 
(Schede, i. 58); (cf. zxfra, 280, n. 1). 

‘On the road from 


ains of a reservoir 


Marino to Tusculum’ Henzen copied the 
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unimportant sepulchral inscriptions C/.Z. xiv. 2531, 2564 (on peperino 
cippi). 

Further on, at S. Rocco, the highroad diverges from the ancient line. 
(It may be noted in passing that there are no traces of antiquity visible 
along the modern path, past the Villa S. Giuseppe to the Casa dei Frati on 
the road to Rocca di Papa.) There is no pavement on the latter now, but 
it was seen by Nibby, as the passage quoted in the footnote? will show; 
and a few stones, not 27 sz, are still visible. 

On the N.W. of the road is the Casino Schiboni; Rocchi (of. cit.) 
makes the ancient road of which he speaks pass through the vineyard, and 
states that on the W. there are remains in opus reticulatum (Ὁ. 238). 

Prehistoric objects have also been found in the Vigna Schiboni, in a 
quarry for the volcanic stone called sasso morto, a vase and an arrow head 
of pale selce (the latter coloured with ochre all over): bones, also coloured, 
are said to have been discovered at the same time. These objects are now 
in the Museo Preistorico at Rome (Savignoni in Not. Scawv'z, 1902, 1143 
Pinza in Mon. Lincet, xv. 30). 

We must now return to the Via Cavona (supra, 260) and describe the 
buildings on the 5. of the Via Castrimoeniensis, We may take as the 
boundary line between the territory which will now be dealt with and that 
which belongs to the Via Appia the road leading E.S.E. from Le Frattoc- 
chie, past the tomb called Torraccio, across the Quarto Castagnola and the 
Quarto Spinabella, then the avenue called the Olmata, and the boundary 
of the Commune of Marino up to the Villa Monteverde and round as far 
as the Coste Caselle (supra, 277). On the E. edge of the ‘ Via Doganale’ 
(ze. Via Cavona) leading from the Marino road to the Frattocchie, about 

1 Nibby, Schede, i. 58, ‘dal quadrivio della Via Latina fino a Marino la strada traversa ἃ 
certamente un diverticolo antico, e precisamente quello per cui secondo Frontinu si andava alle 
sorgenti dell’acqua Giulia che furono quelle che si trovano al di sopra del ponte di Squarciarelli, le 
quali sono di un’ acqua limpidissima che non perde Ia sua chiarezza neppure per le pioggie autunnali, 
La distanza, e lesistenza delle sorgenti non lasciano luogo a dubbio. Lungo questo diverticolo e 
precisamente dopo il ponte di Squarciarelli trovansi avanzi dell’ antico pavimento, cio i poligoni di 
lava basaltina posteriormente impiegati nella strada attuale.’ 

Nibby, Sched, ii. 128, notes that the road from Grottaferrata though the valley to Marino is 
ancient, there being ancient paving stones along it, but I am not clear to which path he refers, 
except that it apparently passed W. of the Ponte degli Squarciarelli : for he says that at one-third of 
the distance is the picturesque waterfall of the Mascherone, where the factories are, z.e., probably, 
the Cartiera (paper-works) at point 287. He may be referring to the traces of pavement mentioned 
by Rocchi (szpra, 253). Stevenson (Vat. Lat. 10572, 57") notes the discovery at the Cartiera 


Magnani of a large human mask, which had recently been sold. I presume he then went on E. of 
Colle Formagrotta, probably by the path past C. Raparelli (swpra, 268). 
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400 yards from the railway,a subterranean chamber 3.63 m. long was recently 
found: both the barrel vault and the walls were covered with painted 
plaster, the decorations being in panels, in which were festoons, birds and 
isolated flowers, but only part of the vault and the upper part of the S. 
wall were visible, the rest of the chamber being full of earth. In this wall 
there was a small niche (Wot. Scav7z, 1907, 221). 

There is nothing else of note along the Via Cavona as far as Le 
Frattocchie, and none of the pavement is preserved along this stretch ; but 
it is interesting to note that it serves as a boundary of the commune of 
Rome for part of its course, from point 168 southwards. Eastwards of this 
the boundary follows another ancient road, which ascends to the ruins of a 
very large villa known as Tor Ser Paolo. 

The name Tor Messer Paolo can be traced back as far as the eighth 
century, when it figures as A/assa απ in the register of Gregory II; and 
it appears again in the tenth, when in a description of the Fundus Casana 
there is mentioned the mons gui vocatur Paulelli. (See Tomassetti, Rom. 
Jitt, 1886, 16; Iva Latina, 90.) It is a question whether the waterpipes 
bearing the names of Valerius Messala and Valerius Paulinus, found at 
Casale dei Francesi (Papers, iv. 130), may not have led to or from this 
villa. 

Of mediaeval remains there is but little on this site. 

Various discoveries were made in this villa about the middle of the 


seventeenth century, Kircher (Vetus Latinin, Amsterdam, 1671—but the 


miprimatur is dated 1668) has the following passage: ‘ Praeterea spectantur 
etiamnum in campis passim vastissima infra terram rudera, quae ambulacra, 
et peristylia referunt, et si recte observentur, illa eandem prorsus formam, 
quam Lucullanain Agro Tusculano exhibent. Paucis practerlapsis annis, 
dum rustici nescio quod solum suffoderent, ex tremulo sono concavum 
subtus locum subolfecerunt, quo detecto camerarum substructiones prae- 
validas, praeter alia non exiguam statuarum copiam (Bartoli, in Roma 
Antica, 1741, p. 351 = mem. 145, in Fea, Aisc, i, celxiv., says that there were 
19 statues found) et interea quoque nobilc et praestantissimum monumentum 
repererunt, ze. the tablet representing the apotheosis of Homer, which was 
in the possession of the Colonna till 1805, and is now in the British Museum 
(Catalogue of Sculpture, iit. 2191), which bought it in 1819, though 
Tomassetti {Ia Latina, 89) states that it is still in the P 


alazzo Colonna. 
Kircher gives an engraving of it by Galestruzzi, for which he expresses his 
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acknowledgment to Marcello Severoli, who was, he says, about to write 
on the subject. This engraving bears date 1658, and shows the relief 
already restored. He does not, however, mention the fact, which we learn 
from Fabretti (Coluwimna Trajana, pp. 316, 384), that two other monuments 
were found on the same site—the Tabula Iliaca now in the Capitoline 
Museum (Sala delle Colombe, 83) and the bust of Claudius nowin Madrid, 
which was given by the Colonna family to Philip I[W—the so-called 
apotheosis, once borne by an eagle, which is now lost (Bernoulli, Row. 
Lkonographie, ii. 1, 337, no. 29). Fabretti gives an engraving of the latter, 
‘—cuius exemplar pagina seguenti adumbramus, elegantius a praestantissimo 
Marcello Severolio excipi iussum et eius de Apotheosi tractationi insertum.’ 
The dissertation of Severoli, however, for which these illustrations were 
prepared, never appears to have actually seen the light, for we find Gisbert 
Cuper stating in 1683 in his Apotheosis Homeri—cf. the reprint of it in 
Polenus, Utriusque Thesauri nova supplementa (Venice, 1737) ii, 28 C—that 
Severoli and others had never yet written on the subject, which he was 
therefore undertaking to do himself. Nor does either Schott, 2024. 298, who 
first wrote in 1714, or Polenus in his preface, allude to Severoli’s work. 

Fabretti further states (of. cit. 316) that the discovery of the Tabula 
Iliaca was casual (‘non multis ab hince annis inter rudera et parietinas 
lateritiorum fragmentorum iacentem, quamvis terra et arena illi adhaerente 
vix conspicuam, agnovit, et inter pretiosiora sui Musei habuit Ὁ. Arch- 
angelus Spagna Romanus, ... nec diligentiaec pcpercit, quo parte 
deficiente potiretur ; sed nequidquam labor plurium operarum, eiusque 
solicitude cessit’). 

According to Winckelmann indeed (Awustgeschichte ix. 2, § 35 
= Storia dell’ Arte ed. Fea, vol. ii. p. 215) the Canon was out hunting when 
he found it. From him it passed to the Spada family, who presented it to 
the Capitoline Museum. It is very possible that the Colonna family 
excavated after this discovery had been made, and found the other 
objects. 

As to the remains in which it was discovered, Kircher supposed them 
to belong to a villa (containing a temple) of Claudius, while Fabretti 
attributed them to the sacrarium gentis Iuliae at Bovillae, That the 
reference is to this site is perfectly clear from the map of the Dorsum 
Praenestinum et Tusculanum, added to the second edition of the De Aguis 
(1778) of the latter opp. p. 90, in which he marks it ‘BOVILLAE hodie) 
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T(orre) di Re Paolo’ (a name which it also bears). That Bovillae was 
situated on the Via Appia is known to us from later discoveries—cf. CLL. 
Xiv. p. 230. 

Bartoli (oc. cé¢.) states that Cardinal Francesco Barberini ‘many 
years afterwards continued the excavations, though owing to differences 
between him and the Conestabile Colonna, the work lasted only a short 
time: still, even from that small excavation, he brought back to Rome 
very fine pieces in the fine Greek style. A part of the building, circular in 
plan, was found, at the entrance of which there were two statues, one of a 
woman standing, and the other of a man, broken, on the ground, in front a 
sarcophagus, which was [ες in the same place, which was under the stairs 
ascending to the upper floor at the sides of the theatre. A remarkable 
fact was, that the small lateral chambers were all lined with very thin 
plates of copper, fixed to the wall with nails of the same material. A very 
large courtyard was found, all paved with mosaic, with gutters through 
which the water was made to run for the adornment of the place, of blocks 
of peperino 10 and 12 palms (2°22 and 2°66 metres) long. A quantity of 
underground rooms were also discovered, which were believed to be the 
habitations of the slaves, where very fine large masses of marble were 
excavated. It is said that very beautiful things were also found in the 
time of Paul III. It must be noted, that in the excavations made by the 
Constable so many fragments of figures, such as noses, fingers, tips of toes, 
and drapery were found, that carts might have been loaded with them. 
From this the richness of the place may be conjectured.’ 

A fine marble pavement, with a design in opus secti/e (not true mosaic, 
but pieces of coloured marbles) representing the origin of Rome, found 
near Tor Messer Paolo in 1837 in an unauthorized excavation, is mentioned 
in Bull, Lust. 1838, 112 ; and the documents relating to it are in Azté del 
Camerlengato Tit. iv. fasc. 2768. It was sequestrated by the tribunal and 


handed over to the Colonna family in 1857. [ is still in their palace, and 


has been described and illustrated by Tomassetti (Rdim. ALitt. 1886, 3 sgq. 
and Taf. i.). 

The inscriptions found at or near Tor Messer Paolo are the 
following!: 6.22. xiv. 2426 (an altar of peperino found in 1853, bearing 


1 CLL, xiv. 2420 is given by Amati in two places in his notes as having been found in the 
‘tenuta del de Pauolo, vicino a Boville’; but in others he assigns it to Latera near the lake of 
Bolsena, with another inscription which certainly belongs to that locality ; and the latter indication 
is probably correct: see CLL. xi. 2916, 2919: Eph. Epigr. vii, 1256. 
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the inscription Herculi Aug(usto) sacrum Delfus Caes(aris) n(ostri) serbus 
ber(na) disp(ensator) v.82.) ; 

2431 (a sepulchral inscription found ‘near the contrada torre Messer 
Paoli’ (see Grossi-Gondi, p. 198) running thus: D.4/. Claudiae Priscae 
coniugi pitsstmae Eutyches Caes. N. ser. Tryphonianus displensator) villae) 
Mamurranae. From this inscription we learn that the villa of Mamurra, 
the well known favourite of Caesar, had become imperial property under 
the Claudian emperors; and the discovery of the bust of Claudius here 
may lead us to suppose that the villa of Tor Messer Paolo is the actual 
villa in question) ; 

2432 (a sepulchral cippus found in the Vigna Trovalucci—not that 
mentioned supra, 278, but another—near Frattocchie and the Via Appia 
—this fact shows that it was found near Tor Messer Paolo, and not near 
the Castel de’ Paoli to the N.W. of Marino, which the indication of Cozza 
might lead one to suppose: cf. C.U.L. zx loc. The two are indeed not 
infrequently confused—as for example by Tomassetti, Vza Latina, 94). 

Marocco, Stato Pontificia, vii. 46, records the discovery in the territory 
of Marino, ‘in contrado terre (szc) Messer Paoli’ (which he expressly 
distinguishes from the Vigna Ingami) of the dolium stamp C.Z.L. xv. 2506. 
A report of 1840 (4 {π del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 3031) deals with the 
chance discovery of paving stones belonging to the ancient road (the Via 
Cavona ?) and of a door-post and the half of a basin, both of white marble, 
by Giovanni Battista Pellini: cf. Tomassetti, 100 n. 

‘At Tor Messer Paolo’ (without further details) C. L. Visconti noted the 
discovery of the brickstamp 0.1.2. xv. 122, c. 13 (slightly before 123 A.D.), 
and I have myself found a fragment of zbzd. 1239 a. (Ist century A.D.). 

Excavations carried on by G. B. Guidi in the tenuta of Tor Messer 
Paolo at the end of 1852 led to the discovery of an ancient villa. A life- 
size male statue in marble and other fragments were found in the ruins 
(Diss. Acc. Pont. Arch. xv. p. xxv.) 

The actual remains now visible at Tor Messer Paolo are scanty, though 
the villa itself must have been immense, and commanded a fine view: they 
consist of two platforms, the tower from which the locality takes its name 
being on the lower one. 


! I suspect that the statue of Domitia Longina (?) as Venus (Ny-Carlsberg 541) was found hete 
or hereabouts. According to the Catalogue it was found ‘at the Frattocchie near Albano in the 
villa of the Flavii’—a somewhat vague description, and, if the reference is to the villa of Domitian 
{which is at Castel Gandolfo), self-contradictory. 
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The construction is of various styles: we find loose blocks of opus 
guadratum, and several styles of opus reticulatum, besides mediaeva) 
additions. In one place is a small reservoir in the platform, 2°37 metres 
square, in another a second reservoir with two chambers. In the southern 
portion there are large vaulted substructions, and a cryptoporticus 4:70 
metres wide. Columns of porta santa and other marbles are still to be 
seen lying about. 

About 200 metres to the N. of point 207 and the same to the W. of 
point 209 is a detached reservoir (not marked in the map) with three 
chambers, barrel-vaulted. This seems to have supplied, μοὶ Tor Messer 
Paolo, but a villa on the hill just to the W. of the Via Cavona, a little to 
the S. of point 172: there is much debris on the site, but nothing else. 

At the north-east angle of the villa at Tor Messer Paolo, near point 
221, is an important junction of ancient roads. One of these comes from 
the Via Castrimoeniensis at point 198: its prolongation runs southwards, 
with one or two bends,' to the Torraccio, a large tomb at point 192, of 
which Labruzzi gives a drawing (11. 33: cf. 276. Ecole Francaise, Xxiii. 
(1903), 33). It is square, witha passage 1°20 metre wide going all round the 
central core of concrete. 

Just to the S. of the villa of Tor Messer Paolo, at Costa Rotonda, in 
the Vigna Quagliarini (cf. p. 271 for land belonging to the same proprietors 
elsewhere) there was found a large block of marble with an inscription as 
follows: salbis dd. nn. Costantino Aug. et Constantino et Costant[io] nobilis- 
simts Caesaribus felices domini fundi, an acclamation dating from after the 
death of Crispus (326 A.D.) and before the proclamation of Constans as 
Caesar (332 A.D.). 1 very much doubt whether Grossi-Gondi is right in 
supposing that felices domini fund can be an error for the ablative, and 
that the domznz referred to are Constantine and his sons. 

Remains of a large building in blocks of local stone were also visible 
(Not. Scavi, 1908, 357). 

The road we have been following eastwards from point 168 on the Via 
Cavona bifurcates almost at once, at point 221. One branch goes on E.S.E. 
Its antiquity is probable, though not certain, and it should be marked in 

1 The modern path is incorrectly marked as going straight, it really corresponds with the 
ancient line as given in our map. There is on this no pavement 7 se¢u, but there are large paving 
stones in the fieldwalls. It should further be noticed that in the whole course of the succeeding 


description the Torraccio referred tu is the tomb at point 192, not that at voint 206 on the Via 
Appia. 
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the map as conjectural. In any case it did not exactly follow the modern 
line, as we find an aqueduct 0°45 wide running S.E. and N.W. across the 
path near its beginning. On the N. side of it (not marked in the map, but 
just under the letters ‘am’ of the word ‘Campofattore’) are the remains of 
a large villa. The path going N.W. has been in part suppressed since 
the map was made. 

The Villa Castruccio probably occupies an ancient site also, though 
there is nothing actually zz sz to be seen—only architectural fragments, 
which may have also been brought there from the villa just mentioned. 
According to the official reports of 1905, in the Quarto Campofattore, in 
the Vigna Castruccio, are the remains of a Roman villa, in brickwork and 
opus reticulatum. Architectural fragments were to be seen, and a marble 
statue representing Aesculapius, 1:40 m. in height, was discovered (.Vot. 
Scavz, 1895, 423): the type was that of the Naples statue (Baumeister, 
Denkmaler, i. p. 139, fig. 148). The reference is possibly to the villa N.W. 
of point 249. 

In May 1906, at 56 metres W.N.W. of Casale Liccia, a male statue, 
with the lower part of the body and the legs draped, was found under the 
path leading thither from Tor Ser Paolo. Further excavations, in April 
1907, led to the discovery of walls in opus guadratum of peperino, and in 
opus rveticulatum. A room with a hypocaust was found: the pilae were 
each formed of eleven bricks 0:22 metre square, bearing the stamp C./Z. 
xv. 595b (period of Hadrian). The pavement was formed of large bricks 
060 metre square and o'05 metre thick, over which was a layer of opus 
signinum, O'12 metre thick, which formed the pavement. <A late tomb, 
formed of slabs of peperino and tiles, had been inserted into this room. A 
water channel, ΟΟΟ metre high and o'48 wide, lined with cement and 
floored with opus signinum, was found, and also a smaller channel in 
cement ΟΌΟ metre square, covered with bricks laid flat. 

A threshold, with a fine black and white mosaic in front of it, and 
other walls and pavements were also discovered, and the building was no 
doubt a villa of a certain importance, some fine painted stucco having also 
come to light. Fragments of columns and Doric bases and capitals now 
at the Casale Liccia may have belonged to this building. The other brick- 
stamps found (C./.L. xv. 557, 565 d or e, and 2227) belong, except the last, 
which may be earlier, to the period of Hadrian, but most of the walling is in 
simple opus reticu/atum and perhaps earlier. (ot. Scat’, 1907, 214 599.) 
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As these remains (which have now been covered up) ran across the 
modern path, the ancient road must have run somewhat differently. 

Between the Casale Liccia and the Vigna Gabrielli there is a tomb- 
stone of the ‘boiler’ shape (see Pagers, iv. 118) built into a wall, bearing an 
inscription of which I could make out but little: I give what I was able to 
read. The whole stone is 140 metre in length and 0°78 in height, and the 
tablet, on which is the inscription, is 0°28 metre wide and 0°46 high. 


DM 
L NENIO 
CLE 
NI 
Vv 
FIL 

O 

FECIT 


In the Vigna Gabrielli there still exists a peperino base with a dedica- 
tion to Hercules Invictus (0... xiv. 2455): another altar of the same 
material, seen there with the first in 1749 (when the vineyard had recently 
changed hands, having formerly been the property of Giovanni Battista 
Valenti!) is no longer there. It bore the inscription Laridus, col[legis con]- 
ferentibus [magtistri) ... (tb. 2456). 

In the same place is an inscription of one MW. Aurelius Iulianus a 
vationibus et a memoria (ib. 2463 τενῖ. 1596) erected by his son-in-law 
Sextus Pedius Iustus (Prosopographia iii. p. 20, no. 1§5) which is not sepul- 
chral but honorary, inasmuch as he afterwards became Praefectus praetorio 
(Prosopographia i. p. 209, no. 1268). Inscriptions erected by Pedius Iustus 
to his father and mother are recorded (C.LL. vi. 1597, 23891), the former 
was in the collection of Fulvio Orsini, the latter was found in 1788 near the 


church of S. Carlo a’ Catinari in Rome. It is not impossible that the first 


Gf not both) of these came originally from Castrimoenium, for we know 
nothing of the circumstances of the discovery of either, 


There is also a terminal inscription of the Republican period C.Z.L. i. 
1126=xiv. 2488). lx agro P. Paacili terminus totus est conlocat(us), 


repeated twice on two sides of a peperino cippus. To the S. is the Vigna 


1 There is, indeed, over the gate of the cliveyard N.W. of the Casale Liccia the inscription 
Quintihanus de Valentibus Abhas pro funds merite MDCCX plosuit) 


e 
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Lecce, where Ottaviano Lecce found in 1834 a statuette of a nude Bacchus, 
a torso of a statue, two small columns, a foot of a marble table, and a series 
of twelve steps of peperino (ΩΣ del Camerlengato, iv. 2105, quoted by 
Tomassetti, 99 n.). 

W. of the Villa Capri there are some pavingstones in the path. In the 
Villa Capri (formerly Camporesi, and in the early nineteenth century 
Schrimitii or Ferrari) is the sepulchral inscription of L. Sextilius Satyr, 
lictor curiatius, his second wife, and his two young sons. (C.ZZ. xiv. 
2522.) A similar inscription (0.1... xiv. 2521), set up by the same man to 
himself and his first wife, was found in Rome in 1839, but had probably 
been transported thither in mediaeval or modern times. 

Other inscriptions, on the other hand, seen in this vineyard by Fea, 
belonged originally to Rome: they were not brought thence directly, but 
had previously been in the collection of Cardinal Passionei at Camaldoli 
below Tusculum (zzfra, 374): see 0.12. xiv. 180* c. 

To the E. of the Villa Capri this road falls into a path, probably 
(though there are no certain traces) of ancient origin,’ which descends 
through the deep valley to the S.E. and S. of Marino, keeping on its S. side. 
On this side are extensive peperino quarrics, close to Marino station, and 
perhaps of ancient origin, though still in use (Pl. XXV. Fig. 2).2 On the 
opposite side, and cut by the railway, are the remains of two villas of no 
great importance—one is just W. of the station, the,other a little further 
on above the line. The path up from the station to the town contains 
pavingstones, probably not zz s¢tu. To the Εἰ. of the chapel marked in the 
map there is a cutting which is possibly of ancient origin. Beyond the 
junction near Villa Capri it passes round the N.W. spur of Monte Crescenzo, 
on which are the remains of three buildings: at point 342 is debris, to the 
S.E. of it is a reservoir, while at point 374 are traces of another villa. 

1 1 imagine it is to this 10ad that Nibby refers in the following passage in his notes of 1823 
(Sc Aede, i. 59) ‘ alla sorgente (4611 acqua Ferentina' conduceva la strada o diverticolo scoperto di 
recente presso Monte Crescenzi che diramandosi dal?’ Appia metteva nella Trionfale salendo per la 
via odierna (giudicherei piuttosto che sepolcro un’ avanzo di conserva quell’ opus emplecton che si 
trova sulla via trionfale a sinistra per chi va da Frascati a Marino fra la chiesa di 5. Rocco αὶ la 
Trinita’), This last church 1s actually within the village of Manno, and contaims a picture 
representing the Trinity by Guido Reni. In his previous notes of July, 1816 (Schewe, v. 3, 4) he 
had believed the mass of concrete of which he speaks to be a tomb, and spoke of the road as 


leaving the Via Appia near Bovillae, and passing through Marino and under Rocca di Papa to 


Palazzuolo ; but in the -fvadés? (i, 62. 114) he follow’s Gell’s view. and brings the 10ad up by 
Monte Cucco \/fra, 290). 


* See Parker, Photos 2356, 2357. 
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Below Monte Crescenzo, to the E. of the Casa Trinca, are many 
pavingstones in the fieldwalls, and a little further on we come to a piece of 
pavement 7 sztu, about 3 metres in width, The path is then (in the 
Quarto Spinabella) joined by two other ancient roads, one from Tor Ser 
Paolo, and one from the Torraccio. (Shortly afterwards a boundary wall 
marking perhaps the line of another ancient road branching from it—this 
would be the road mentioned by Gell, Topography of Rome, 17: see Ashby 
in Journal of Philology, xxvii. 45, 47)! ascends almost due E. through a 
depression, which gives it an casy slope up (cf. supra, 277) to the edge of 
the extinct crater which contains the lake of Albano. Along this rim 
there must have been an ancient road also, but no traces of it can now be 
seen.) Then it leaves the modern path on the W. and can be traced across 
the fields, passing between the ruins at point 239 (the solid concrete core of 
a tomb) and some peperino blocks in the modern path, belonging to the 
foundation of a building now destroyed. Shortly before reaching the Via 
Appia it rejoins the modern path, leaving the remains of an ancient villa 
on the E, 

Some way to the E. of this, at point 318, on the line of the boundary 
between the communes of Marino and Castel Gandolfo, are the scanty 
remains of a villa “indicated by Canina, -lxw. Lnst. 1854, on the extreme 
left of his plan of this district, though, if he is to be trusted, he saw very 
much more than is now visible) and, to the S.W, fronting on to the Via 
Appia, are the remains of another very large villa, in which a large crypto- 
porticus 2°33 metres in width can be recognized : this edifice is believed by 
Canina to have been the Villa of Clodius (liv. Fist. 1834, p.97: cf. Journal 
of Philology, xxvii. 48). 

The discovery there in 1819 of the tombstone of ΔΙ, Pompeius 
Crescentius with an inscription in Greek (Aazbel LG. xiy. 1958) revealed the 
origin of the name Monte Crescenzo, which can be traced back to the bull 
of Agapetus IT. of 955, confirming the possessions of the chuich of S. 
Silvestro in Capite, in which a church of S. Angelo, 72 monte gue vocatur 
Creseusuds is mentioned. 


Ὁ Tn the vineyard of Sante Limitt (which is on Monte Crescenzo, cf Τρ χα, Vor. 7 τηνι εἶ, xv 
ods Xv 

τοῦτ 1! “7 a umbe ; > ν ie las ᾿ 
355) tn 6877 were foand a nember a μος thirty 1+ tiate tombs ta tapeanna or one of the ules bore 

ὌΡ Ὁ fre aie BAe Alpes 

the stam ¢ 4, 58 066% πετε ἐν ΤΙ ΚΟ αν They were alined with a read, of which the pave- 
ment wos foun ἧς which wos believed te be thar leading to the ancient Alba Long. (Noe. Scare 
1577. 208) Mtesensen copied the stamps ὁ 2 ἢ 548 14 123 3D 4 1465 ἃ, 6 (fist centrry ALD.) on 


the ules from a inte tomo found on Monte Cresceae a, possibly in this very Minevard 
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Near Monte Crescenzo was found a sepulchral inscription erected to 
two sons by their parents, the father, Apollonius, being a /fad/larius 
Caesarts nostri) and the mother, Octavia, a negotratrix (CLI.L. xiv. 2405). 

The other branch from point 221 runs S.E., and there are pavingstones 
in the fleldwalls. At point 252 it is crossed by a path ascending from the 
Torraccio, the western portion of which is probably ancient, as there are a 
few pavingstones lying loose in it, one or two of which are very large. In 
the path I found the brickstamp C./Z. xv. 171 (about 138 A.D.) and in the 
fieldwalls is debris of a building. 

To the N.E. of point 252, however, it presents no traces of antiquity. 
The path going S.E. passes on the E. the remains of a mediaeval building 
built of small blocks of tufa (there is, however, much ancient debris about) 
and in the Quarto Spinabella falls into the road already mentioned from 
the valley below Marino to the Via Appia, leaving on the E., just before the 
junction, some ruins in peperino. To this point comes another path from 
the Torraccio, which is probably also of ancient origin, though neither E. 
nor W. of point 227 are there definite traces of antiquity in it. 

To the W. of point 227 is a small reservoir, and further on again are 
the foundations of a villa, in opus guadratum and opus reticulatuim, soon 
after which we reach the Torraccio. 

From point 227 another path runs W.S.W. which coincides with an 
ancient road, some of the pavement being actually ¢z situ in the bank at 
the side: it crosses the Via Appia a little N.W. of the ruins of Bovillae, 
and can be traced as far \W.as Falcognana, on the ancient road to Satricum 
(Conca). <A path diverges from it to the Torraccio to the N.W., in which 
there is pavement still zz szfv, while numerous pavingstones are to be scen 
in the fieldwalls. By it are two uninscribed cippi of peperino, each about 
o’45 metre square. It runs more or less parallel to the path going to the 
Torraccio from point 227. 

Just after this divergence there are remains of buildings, marked in the 
map on each side of our main path. Among those to the S.E. of it I saw 
a fragment of a block of peperino with the following inscription badly cut 
on it 
2 VNDI 
FERIM 

τ 
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The block was o'48 metre thick, and the part preserved was 0°46 
metre wide and 0°35 high: the letters were 0°37 high. 


XVIL—THE TERRITORY OF TUSCULUM BELOW FRASCATI AND 
FRASCATI ITSELF. 


In dealing with this, it will be well to describe first the course of 
the Via Cavona from Casale Ciampino to the Via Labicana, inasmuch as 
we have taken this important ancient road (see Papers, i. 176, 236, 240, 
242: iv. 117, 125 sgg., 133) to mark the boundary of the first section of the 
description of the Via Latina. The portion of it to the S. of the Casale 
Ciampino has already been dealt with (supra, 260). 

The road, as has been said, divides the Vigna Senni from the Vigna 
Gentilini, passes over the top of the tunnel of the Frascati line (where is 
the Botte 5, Andrea, a modern reservoir over an excellent spring of fresh 
water) and then descends steeply to the valley of a tributary of the Marrana 
Mariana. At the beginning of the descent, on the E., is the brick debris of 
a building overlooking the valley, and at the N.E. end of the tunnel, in the 
cutting, is a wall. 

Further N., on the hill to the E. of the road, a well shaft (marked W 
in the map) was found in 1907, which I saw. The slab at the top had 
originally served as a cornice block: it had a neatly cut round hole in it, 
and this was covered by a flat slab. 

On the W. edge of the hill above the railway, as Stevenson notes 
(Vat. Lat. 10572, 40), is a rock-cut drain, and below in the cutting lies some 


debris, among which I found an unpublished brickstamp of the gens 
Naevia (first century A.D.) 
[- CNA’ BA. (C. Nae(vi) Bal...) 

The object at the right hand of the stamp seems to be an amphora. 
It is probably a variety of CZ. xv. 1324(..... Naevi Bal(....)). 

Stevenson noted the discovery (and destruction), when the railway was 
made in 1890-1, of walls of opus incertum and of pilaster capitals of 
peperino, with a bust issuing from acanthus leaves: another capital with 
female head between two volutes was also found: at one extremity of it 
was a staff with a serpent twined round it, at the other a male bust. 
Other fragments included a child’s sarcophagus in sperone, ΕΙΣ metre in 


total length. In the upper stratum, of pozzolana, was a regular network 
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of cuniculi, down to 4 or 5 metres below the surface: in the lower stratum 
was one passage 7 metres down (still visible), but the cunzzculz at the lower 
level did not apparently extend further. The official report speaks of it 
as a Roman farmhouse: a small ‘Etrusco-Campanian’ vase with black 
varnish was found, (Vor. Scaivz, 1891, 229.) 

Some 400 yards further N.E., on the hill marked 164 m. above sea- 
level, the railway cut through the concrete foundations of a series of 
ancient walls already razed to the ground, for a length of some forty 
yards, probably the foundations of a Roman villa, though no objects of 
value or architectural fragments were found. (.Vot. Scazz, loc. cit.) There 
is still debris on the ground above, and some peperino blocks running 
N.N.W., and a few pavingstones a little to the N. in a vineyard : Stevenson 
(Zoe, cit.) notes peperino blocks and bricks, and some hundred rough paving- 
stones, not worn—possibly the pavement of a yard. 

The Via Cavona now reaches the Fonte Vermicino and crosses the Via 
Tuscolana, as to the antiquity of which, from Rome up to this point, 
there is,as I have said (Papers, iv. 31), considerable question. Beyond this 
point, however, I think it very piobable that it represents an ancient road : 
it seems to be a necessary line of communication, prolonging the road 
from Torre Nuova, which is almost certainly ancient (Papers, iv. 146). 
Stevenson records, it is true, that when the railway was made, it was found 
to be of rough pieces of selce, and to give no indications of antiquity. 
The last of the six lines marked as intersecting at this point is the road 
following the aqueducts (Pafers, iv. 118). The Aqua Claudia and Anio 
Novus pass underground just at this point; but I shall deal further with 
them in a separate work on the aqueducts, which I hope will shortly be 
completed, and which will be published by the Clarendon Press. 

In the Vigna Guerrini, which is one of the Vigne 5. Matteo, just E. of 
the Fonte Vermicino, Pasquale Antini, who was so often Stevenson’s 
informant, copied the inscription C.ZL. xiv. 2613, which Dessau had failed 
to see in 1880. See Stevenson (Mat. Lat. 10572, 141°). Only the last 
three lines are preserved, which run thus: εὖ Hespaniza ulteriore provinea 
Baetica Municipium Concordia Lulia Nertobrigenses publice. It was first 
recorded by Fabretti as in the estate of one Cavaliere Silva, the owner of 
the old osteria of Vermicino, which was, 1 presume, the house at point 134 
Mattei, Zuscolo, 83 adds the spurious inscription C42. xiv. στοῦ and 
another which really belongs to the district of Milan—¢é. v. 5604, xiv. 2247): 
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The sepulchral inscription (72. xiv. 2540 was also found in Cavaliere 
Silva's property, though Dessau Jeaves out this particular, so that the ruzuae 
ceteris oppidi (whatever they may be) are rightly localized in Papers, iv. 147. 
The mention of the chapel of 3. Francis Navier fixes the provenance of 
76. 2737 (Mattei actually speaks of Vermicino) to the same place, and they 
are wrongly separated in the Corvgus. The last named is an inscription in 
elegiac couplets in memory of Rhanos, a girl who died in childbirth before 
the age of sixteen. Antini also copied here the following unpublished in- 
scription, and took a rubbing of it, which Cozza gave to Stevenson in 1888. 
Cc: AT) 
VIX 
ATTIA:O 

Finally, Guidi copied at Frascati in 1881 the following inscription on a 
lead pipe said to have been found in the Quarto 5, Matteo near Vermicino 
Claudius Felicissimus fect (reversed) CLL. xv. 7837. c. 2 (ef. Papers, 
i. 200, ἢ. 1). Wells, débax Hills ‘i. Frascati, 17, 98), states that the Casale 5. 
Matteo is built on extensive ruins, to which this pipe may have belonged. 
Her description (p. 100) fixes near here (probably the actual Casale is that 
at point 153, to the W.) the ‘ podere de’ Borzari, the site of the discovery 
of some sculptures, consisting of a nude youthful male torso, a head of a 
Cupid and a head of a Satyr (this last probably belonging to a group, in 
which another figure grasped it by the hair, there being a hand attached to 
it; and a fragmentary statuette of an Amazon resembling Clarac 810 A, 
2031 C, which Braun described as in the possession of Antonio Santovetti 
of Frascati (Bu//. Inst. 1857, 67). 

In the υἱὲ del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 1036, we find various 
documents relating to the discovery of two sarcophagi not far off. A letter 
from one Celestino Benedetti, of January 28th, 1829, announces that his 
father, Michele Benedetti, of Frascati, in continuing the breaking up of 
some ground in the district called Colle Giudice, adjacent to the vineyard of 
the Viti family. which had previously belonged to the Ἄνν, Borzari (Wells, 
op. et., had found at a depth of about 4 palms (o'89 metre) a marble 
sarcophagus with its cover broken: it was more or less oval in shape and 
measured about 9 by 3 palms “1°99 by 0 67 inctre) and 2 (o-45 metre) palms 
in depth with a bas relief of animals and figures. It had been conveyed to 
Frascati to protect it, and permission was asked to continue excavation in 
the hope of finding more. 
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A further declaration before the Governor fixed the actual date of 
discovery as 24th January. The sarcophagus was described as having 
strigil markings, with a vase in the centre. At the angles were two lions, 
each devouring a lamb, and two human half-figures: the back was rough. 
It was then stated to have had no cover. The sarcophagus was well pre- 
served, but the work mediocre. It was decided that Benedetti might go on 
digging ; and on January 14th, 1830, he gave notice of having found another 
sarcophagus with its cover, which was broken into several picces. It was 
gi palms long, 4 deep, and 4 wide (2°11 by o’89 by o'89 metre}. At the 
corners were lions devouring calves, and figures with spears, and in the 
centre another figure. This again was not thought of sufficient importance 
for the Papal museums. Wells also informs us that the Faun of Pranxiteles 
of the Lateran museum (no. 150) was found here: of this Benndorf and 
Schoene (p. 90) know nothing. 

In the (ΠΣ del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 985, are other papers 
relating to excavations in this district. We learn that on February 4th, 
1829, Antonio Coronaldi of Frascati was given permission to make a small 
excavation in the Tenuta of Vermicino, in the territory of Frascati, having 
obtained permission both from Count Cosimo Conti, the owner, and Camillo 
Polocrosi (Ὁ), guardian of the Campana heirs, the tenants. There is, how- 
ever, no record of what was found, though the Archaeological Commission 
was advised that work was to begin. Other excavations were carried on 
in the Campana property by Suscipi in 1833 and Pieri in 1834 and 1835 
(26. 2102, 1835): the former had heard of a treasure, and obtained Icave to 
search for it, but we do not hear of the results ; while the latter began work 
with the same idea, but very soon closed the excavation, having found 
nothing. 

From 76. fasc. 3857 we learn that in February, 1854, Marchese 
Giovanni Pietro Campana himself obtained permission to excavate in corn- 
lands belonging to him at Quarto di Maria, and Colle Pisano, and vine- 
yards at Imagine Nova, Colle Giudice, and Pescareccia. 

On April 20th he reported that he had found nothing but two marble 
heads, some small cornices (also some large square pieces) of rosso antico 
and a few fragments of decoration. These were found at Grotte Piattclla : 
cf. Papers, iv, 144 for another account of the same excavations : there, too, 
the district to the NW. of the Via Cavona as far as that point is dealt 
with (cf. Grossi-Gondi, 176); while beyond that we fall into the territory of 
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the Via Labicana (Papers, i. 240: cf. the addendum in Papers, iii. 207). 
I may add that a reservoir has recently been found just N. of the house 
marked Micara. 

On the S.E. of the road was a mediaeval tower of the thirteenth (?) 
century, known as Casamari (described by Tomassetti, Vza Ladbicana e 
Prenestina, 36 note) which has recently been demolished, a modern house 
having been built there. I sawin 1909 a block of marble with a fragment of 
an inscription which seemed to have been used as a threshold in the tower. 
Some blocks of peperino 0°60 metre high had been used in its construction: 
I also saw there part of a gray granite column, the lower part of a female 
statue, and much ancient debris, both here and to the W. 


Dis Maurbus| 


Bi ἘΠῚ [[αγ1α[ε] 
Bre 
Varzai{s| 
colnruge] 


[ca]res[semnae] 


To the S.S.E. 1 have observed some ruins, but a new vineyard has 
recently been made: further on in the same direction on the edge of the 
Macchia, two ruins may be noticed—one a concrete wall with buttresses, 
the other a small underground reservoir. Here, not far from the Macchia 
delle Sterpare, was found an inscription which seems to render it clear that 
here, as in the Vigna Gentilini. and near Roma Vecchia (Papers, iv. 125, 
142) there was a crews or village community, the name of which we do not 
know. The inscription, published by Grossi-Gondi (p. 179) is cut upon a 
marble slab οὖ. by o'47 metre, and runs thus: wf aes) Marrius Dect} 
Uibertus; Alexsander magiister) veil lter'um} aram dedit flere(uli; 
opseg uenti: Libens; mlerito, Plublius) Murrius Pluble; Vibertus) Phileros 
mag ister) restiturt. 

On the back are the letters CN . 4G, the meaning of which is not clear 
tome. The orthography of the inscription would lead us to assign it to 
the end of the Republic or the beginning of the Empire: we have the 
same spelling τελεῖ in the inscription found near Koma Vecchia. 
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Tomassetti (/vc. c7t.) tells us that an inscription ‘now belonging to 
Tusculum’ of Q. Caecilius Hilarus was found here.* 

Beyond this point the Via Cavona itself presents no special features of 
interest nor traces of antiquity, and the neighbourhood of Pantano Secco 
(the ancient Lacus Regillus) may best be dealt with in connexion with the 
ancient roads leading to it from Frascati. 

We may therefore follow the path which ascends $.S.E. from the 
neighbourhood of Casamari along the Colle Pizzuto, and so into the modern 
highroad. 

On the W. side of this path, just W. of the southernmost of the ruins 
mentioned above, are the remains of another narrow reservoir. From this 
point the path begins to present traces of antiquity, though Grossi-Gondi 
is no doubt right (p. 109, n. 1, cf. his map) in supposing that it was 
prolonged as far as the Via Cavona: indeed he mentions (ρ. 179) that, near 
the spot where the inscription of the Murrii was found, there were traces 
of an ancient paved road. Stevenson, however, saw no remains of it when 
the railway was made, and only notes (Vat. Lat. 10572, 41°) that in the 
cutting just to the E. of the crossing there were found large pozzolana 
quarries, possibly of Roman date. 

On the Colle Pizzuto (we do not know exactly where) was found the 
unimportant sepulchral inscription ὦ. 12. xiv. 2740. That it justifies us in 
placing here a villa of the Rutilii, as Grossi-Gondi conjectures (p. 174), is 
most improbable, and his idea that C/.Z. xiv. 2683 was also perhaps found 
here is contradicted by Nibby, Schede, i. 65 (nfra, 341). 

After crossing the railway the path continues to ascend and there are 
pavingstones in the fieldwalls. On the E. side is a small reservoir (W. of 
the house marked Di Nicola} ; and in the wall of the vineyard in which it 
is, 1 saw in December, [8y7, a bas-relief deeply cut in a block of Pentelic 


marble, representing a temale draped figure some 1°50 metre long and 
1 Stevenson notes | Tus, fat. 10572, 111) the discovery of a brickstamp with hollow letters at 


145. metres above sea-level, near the reservoir S. of Casamari. probably from the W, of the path. 
Tt seems to be unpublished, and 1s as follows : 


CYS 


RO 


ERT 
I 
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0-07 metre wide (Wells mentions what may be the head of this relief on 
pO - 

On the W. edge of the path is a small structure of selce concrete, 
about 4 metres square, with a chamber inside it, possibly a tomb, indicated 
in Stevenson’s map. He also marks, W. of the Casalaccio, where are 
some architectural tufa fragments, the remains of the platform of a villa. 

The communal boundary line between the Communes of Rome and 
Frascati has for some time followed our road, and that portion of it going 
W tothe Via Tuscolana may mark the line of another ancient road: there 
are pavinystones (not zz sifu) along its first portion, but these may also 
have belonged to the road along Colle Pizzuto ; and along the rest there 
are no traces of antiquity 

After crossing the I*rascati railway we see the actual pavement of the 
road in the bank on the edge of the path, running S.E. by S. Some of 
its pavement, was, according tu Wells, excavated in 1874. 

The bank soon rises in level, so that the pavement is at least 20 feet 
under the soil; and there is ancient debris visible, but only at a low level, 
on the N.E. side. We then see some remains of concrete foundations on 
this same side, and a piece of the pavement in the modern path, running 
S. by E., with the wrrgees preserved, from which its width can be 
ascertained to be 2°38 metres 8 Roman fect). After this point it kept S.W. 
of the modern track instead of coinciding with it (as is wrongly indicated 
in my map,, so that the deep cutting through which one now passes is not 


of ancient origin after all: there is indced, about 50 yards before the high- 


running S.E. by E., about two 
.; and the pavement that is now 
visible, a metre or two above the level of the path, is mediaeval or modern. 
We then enter the highroad opposite the Villa Pescatore. 


road is reached, a drain of “οἷος. conerete 
Roman feet wide, in the bank on the N.E 


We must now return to the Vigne di S. Matteo, where the Via Cayona 
intersects the highroad, and follow the latter up to the Villa Peseatore and 
then to Frascati. 

On the S.W. side of the road, opposite the house at point 153, is a 
platform of a villa on the cdge of the hill: there is only a little preserved 
in situ, but there is much debris, including the slabs and bases belonging to 
a peristyle with peperino columns 038 metre in diameter. This is not 
indicated in the map; but further S. on the E. side of the railway, the 
remains of yet another villa were found in the new vineyards—we were 
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told of walls and a cistern, and of a terracotta figure about 2 feet high, but 
only saw debris. Stevenson notes the discovery of two capitals in making 
the railway below this villa not far from the high-road. On the N.E. side 
of the highroad two rock-cut cuniculi were found, and a little further on, 
close to the path which crosses the railway E. of point 158, some ancient 
walls, and between them a level space ten metres wide paved with rough 
blocks of selce not worn—the pavement cither of a lane or of a yard. 

From the point of intersection of the Via Cavona up to point 183 the 
Via Tuscolana marks the boundary of the Communes of Rome and 
Frascati, which then turns E. and runs to the road along the Colle Pizzuto 
(supra, 297). 

Just to the N. of the Frascati railway and W. of Ponte Tusculo, at 
point 188, are the remains of another villa, where we saw three Corinthian 
pilaster capitals in peperino, the columns to which they belonged being 
o'42 metre in diameter. To the S. of the line, where the Staff Map marks 
two separate buildings, entitling them Grotte, there is really only 
one group. Not very far from here Giorgi must have seen in October, 
1734, the sepulchral inscription of A. Fabius Proculus, prefect of the first 
cohort of Dacians, and ¢ribunus militum legionis IT, Adiutricis (CLL. ‘iv. 
2618), which he notes as lying on the ground near some substructions in 
the country not far from the Frascati road. beyond the ascent of Vermicino, 
on the right going to Frascati. Further to the S.W. is debris, probably 
belonging to another villa, which was reached by the short branch path 
running N.E. mentioned in Papers iv. 133. 

At point 186 a path diverges S.S.E. from the highroad, which is 
almost certainly of ancient origin, though there are no traces of antiquity 
upon it, and soon reaches Torre di Micara. Its course beyond that point is 
described z6¢d. 13.4 and supra, 244. 

Beyond point 183, up to the Villa Borsari, an old boundary wall, 
marked in the map, runs parallel to and just N.E. of the modern highroad : 
there are, however, no pavingstones in it, though one might have expected 
to find them, had it marked the line of the ancient road. Between it and 
the modern highroad, at the bend S.E. of point 186, are traces of a building 
in the vineyard. 

At the Villa Borsari itself there are no remains of antiquity ; but to 
the E. of it there is a ruined farmhouse resting on foundations belonging to 
a building, the main part of which was circular, with another apse facing 
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N. constructed of opus reticulatum, and to the E. of that debris of another 
building. 

Just 5. of the Villa Borsari another path, the prolongation of that from 
Casale Ciampino to Torre di Micara (Papers, iv. 133%, falls into the Via 
Tuscolana, which now describes a considerable curve to avoid a valley: so 
that I have conjectured {see the map) that the ancient line passed close to 
the Villa Borsari and to the buildings I have just mentioned. Thence it 
ran almost due E. following the line of an older boundary wall across the 
zigzags, in which pavingstones are visible, while just below the Villa 
Pescatore, on the S. side of the modern road and some seven feet above 
its level, a little paving is visible év δ δε in the bank: the blocks, which are 
smaller than usual, are o'21 metre thick, and are set in a bed of mortar 
about 0'23 thick, which rests on the solid rock. There are also pavingstones 
in the fieldwall N. of the road; but, from the indications I have given, 
Grossi-Gondi pp. 105 sgy.. sec his map) seems to be wrong in making the 
ancient road pass N. of the modern at this point. He, it should be noted, 
does not admit the antiquity of the section of the highroad from Fontanile 
Vermicino to Villa Borsari, and brings the ancient Via Tuscolana across 
from Casale Ciampino past Torre di Micara to Villa Borsari and Villa 
Pescatore, and so into the modern highroad, following Nibby’s idea, no 
doubt (Papers, iv. 133) 

Fabretti De -lguzs, Diss I, tab. 1, and map opp. p. 90; makes the Via 
Tuscolana diverge from the Via Latina before Morena and pass N.E. of 
Centroni { think without good reason). Mattei, commenting on_ this 
p. 20, remarked that its pavement was to be seen near the vineyard of the 


Jesuits «2fra, 301, and below the walls of Frascati near the Accoramboni 
palace. At the Villa Pescatore, now Cicinelli, there are no traces of 
antiquity, though there is a good deal of debris near!; but the Villa Sora, 
constructed by the Monni family and bought from them by Giacomo 
Boncompagni, Duke of Sora, in Τόσο. is built on the remains of an ancient 
villa, some of the vaults and walls of which exist immediately to the S.E 
of the house. The pavement of a road was also found, as to the direction 
of which I could obtain no certain information. The main hall of the Villa 
Sora itself now converted into the chapel of a school of the Salesian 
fathers, contains ~ome very fair paintings by the Zuccari: and the 


CAL. xiv. 2654 has been copred here, but is said to have been found at Ciampino: 20 has 
also et. vt. 10004. found outside Porta Maggiore in the siateenth century. 
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Director’s room contains a good copy of Guercino’s Aurora in the Casino 
dell’ Aurora in Rome, and the portraits of two Popes of the Ludovisi 
family. Above this villa there are pavingstones in the bank on the S.W. 
side of the road, 3 or 4 feet above the modern level, some of which may be 
zu situ (Grossi-Gondi indeed marks the ancient road as keeping just on this 
side of the modern, and it may have been part of it that was found within 
the Villa Sora), while in the wall on the N.E. are pavingstones also ; and 
at the entrance to the Orti Sora is a theatrical mask in white marble (from 
a sarcophagus), and there is another at the Casale used as a fountain jet 
(Tomassetti, 177). 

The brickstamps C./.Z. xv. 371, a. 19 (period of Severus) 1og4 e. 36 
(75-100 A.D.) are recorded by Volpi (Vetus Latium, viii. 153) as found in 
the vineyard of the Jesuit College of Frascati on the modern Via Tuscolana, 
beyond the tenth milestone. This vineyard was known as Prete (for Pictre) 
Liscie, 24. the pavement of the ancient road was visible in it; and it was 
bought under Paul III. (Grossi-Gondi, I7i/a ded Quintilii, p. 4, τι. 2). 

Marini (/scr. dol, n. 176) records the former from Lupi’s notes as found 
at the Rufinella, but he may bein error. [ have not yet been able to apply 
the test of examining Lupi’s own copy in the mass of miscellaneous 
archaeological notes collected by Marini; and possibly it is not preserved 
among them, or it would be noted in the Corpus. 

At the church of S. Maria di Capo Croce the road is joined by the 
path from Villa Pallavicini (s“pra, 246) and soon reaches Frascati. Here, 
instead of passing simply along the S.W. side of the modern town, as | 
have indicated, it seems to have turned to the E. (as Grossi-Gondi has 
more correctly shown, cf. Lanciani, Bu//. Com. 1884, tav. xx.) to avoid a 
valley which was in the main filled up in 1884, when the new railway 
station was built. Remains of its pavement were found above the church, 
between it and the Palazzo Micara, in the embankment of the station itself 
(Not. Scavz, 1884, 348) and to the N. of the Via dei Merli. (ἐφ. 1885, 478). 
It then kept outside the mediaeval walls of Frascati until it reached the 
level of the Porta San Pietro, which was only opened by Innocent X. 
(1644-55). As Grossi-Gondi remarks, a fair idea of its course can be 
obtained from the Vero e novo disegno di Frascati con tutte le ville concvicini 
made by Matteo Greuter in 1620 (a later edition was published by Giovanni 


10.2.2. xiv. 2759 (a sepulchral inscription) was found in 1852 ‘between Ciampino and 
Frascati.” 
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Giacomo Rossi) and repeated in three plates in Kircher’s Vetus Latium 
(pp. 77-9) 

Frascati was identified with Tusculum by certain of the topographers 
of the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, such as Holste and Mattei ; but 
as this theory has now been definitely proved to be erroneous, we need not 
concern ourselves further with it. I shall only add that one of the grounds 
on which they based their theory is an element in the controversy as to the 
antiquity of the Via Tuscolana, which I omitted to take into account in 
Papers, iv. 51. I allude to the statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(x. 20) that Tusculum was not less than roo stadia (121 Roman miles) 
from Rome. This statement has led some writers to scek for a road more 
direct than the Via Latina, by which the distance would have been about 
14 miles (112 stadia) up to the amphitheatre. Canina (Zusculo, 66), 
considering the modern Via Tuscolana as ancient, calculated the distance to 
the Villa Rufinella as about 100 stadia. Lugari, lJonumenti al tv miglio 
della Via Appur, τὰν. viii, was of the same opinion, and Tomassetti (who had 
at first considered the Via Tuscolana as mediaeval) has later, in a pamphlet 
on the Festa del Tusculo “Rome, 1899, 14) returned to Canina's view. 
Nibby and Cozza, on the other hand, as we have seen, considered the Via 
Tuscolana to be the deverticu/um which left the Via Latina at the tenth mile 
(supra, 300). To my mind Dionysius’ indication does not pretend to be 
accurate, and proves nothing one way or the other. The 112 stadia along 
the Via Latina are naturally measured from the Porta Capena, and it is 
another mile to the outskirts of Rome at least; so that he might very 
fairly put the distance at quite 100 stadia. I think Tomassetti (I’za 
Latina, 48) is quite right in calling the strata nova Tusculana of the Bull 
of Honorius IT]. the Via Tuscolana, and the strate antigua Tusculana the 
Via Latina, but it is going too far to say that it proves that the former is of 
mediaeval origin. Grossi-Gondi ‘pp. 105 sgg ) gives an excellent summary 
of the question. Other writers have attributed the ruins upon which the 
mediaeval town was built to the villa of Lucullus, but the arguments they 
have brought secm insufficient and, as we have seen ‘supra, 2 g', there is 
some reason for supposing that the Villa Conti ‘now Torlonia) really 
occupies the site of the villa of Lucullus. On the other hand Grossi-Gondi 
“24 sgg.; appears to have grounds for his supposition that these ruins 
belong to the villa of Pa-ssienus Crispus, and I notice that Lanciani 


‘Wauderings in the Konan Campagna, 233 expresses himself as convinced 
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by hisarguments. The passage from Pliny, which has already been quoted 
(supra, 252) concerning Crispus’ affection for a peculiarly fine tree on the 
hill of Corne in the territory of Tusculum, seems to show at any rate that 
he had a villa at Tusculum; and the discovery in Frascati itself in 1876, 
under the foundations of the house of the Sturbinetti family ‘now the 
property of the Lugari family) of a lead pipe bearing the name of an 
Agrippina (C_ZZ. xv. 7853) and the fact that the younger Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, was his second wife, and indeed compassed his death for 
the sake of his property (Suetonius, frag., p. 290, Roth} goes far to justify 
the identification. The inscription on the pipe is unluckily fragmentary— 
δ ἐφ ρα alan’ μ. Agrippinae is all that is preserved, and it is of course 
possible that, as Lanciani thought, this was another Agrippina altogether— 
either Asinia or Vipsania Agrippina (Prosopographia, i. p. 169, no. 1041; 
ili. p. 443, no. 462) or (Vib)u(llia) Agrippin:. as Dressel conjectures (2bz/. 
ili. p. 431, no. 425). 

But there is further evidence in favour of the identification ; and 
Grossi-Gondi rightly insists that in view of a passage of Tacitus (daw. 
xiv. 3) gettur Nero vitare secretos eius congressos, abscedentem in hortos aut 
Tusculanum vel Antiatem in agrum laudare, quod otiun capesseret, and of 
the discovery in 1891 (in the contrada Croce Bianca, hardly a hundred 
metres from the house of the Sturbinetti family) of another lead pipe 
bearing the inscription Merenzs Claudi Caesaris (CLL. xv.7817) we cannot 
refuse to accept it. 

Additional evidence may be found in the sepulchral inscription of a 
freedwoman of one of the Claudian emperors, found, it is said, in Frascati 
itself in the foundations of the Palazzo Senni—close, that is, to the ancient 
road, as Grossi-Gondi (p. 133, ἢ. 2) points out. (CLL. xiv. 2690 Dis 
Wfantbus Claudiae Primigeniae liblertae) Augiusti) benemerent? Mamtilia 
Albina filtae vixit annis NV. menstous τ) And we find that the site of 
Frascati remained imperial property under the Flavian emperors: another 
lead pipe (1. xv. 7818) was found under the Casa Sturbinetti in 1876, 
bearing the inscription Jipieratoris) Domitianit Caestaris; lug(uste) sub 
cura Alvpi Kibertt) prociuratoris) feeit clbascantus serous) Atime(tianus). 
It is not certain whether one or two copies of this pipe were found under 
the Casa Sturbinetti: it seems to me probable that two were found and 
that one of them is to be identified with that of which Henzen speaks as 
found near Porta Granara “which was close by, in the ruins of an ancicnt 
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villa. Mattei tells us indeed (of. c#. 59) that two years before he wrote 
(1711) the statues of Domitian and Domitia were found, each in its own 
niche, in the Villa Cremona, while the land belonging to Signor Muzio 
Massimi was being turned into a vineyard. These statues, he says, were 
bought by Ficoroni and placed in the gallery of the Duchess Rospigliosi. It 
does not seem to have occurred to anyone to look for them in the Palazzo 
Rospigliosi, and I do not find that any writer mentions the provenance of 
the two statues Matz-Duhn 1343, 1501, which I think must be identified 
with them ; though in neither case is the attribution certain according to 
modern canons of iconography. The first is a statue of Titus in the act of 
addressing his soldiers (adlocutio) (Bernoulli, Rew. /kon. ii. 2, p. 33, πο. 9), 
probably that mentioned by Winckelmann, Gesch. der Kunst, xi. 3. § 21= 
Werke (Donanoschingen, 1825), vi. 244, n. 3). The second is a draped 
female statue, the head of which has the hair dressed like the so-called 
Domitia from Herculaneum {see Bernoulli, of. cet. p. 63: he does not 
actually mention our statue) but perhaps does not belong to the body. 

We find, too, a sepulchral inscription set up in honour of his wife 
Gavia Helpis by a freedman of one of the Flavian emperors, 7(2tus) Flavzus 
dAuglustii libertus) Epaphra procurator) villarum Tusculanarum (CLL. xiv. 
2608). For, besides the villa on which the town of Frascati was built, there 
were others which were also imperial property—those of Tiberius (Vigna 
Spinetta) and Galba (Casale Campitelli) and Nerva (?) (Cocciano) (zxfra, 
313 599.) 

Grossi-Gondi further brings together (pp. 133 sgg.} various inscriptions 
which he connects with the imperial house, which have been found in the 
territory of Tusculum : the great majority of these, however, simply belong 
to persons of the same gews as the various emperors, which, as he recognizes 
in the case of the Flavii, proves little or nothing, unless it is definitely stated 
that the person was a freedman of the imperial house ; and as he further 
recognizes, they are, as one might expect, widely scattered, and therefore do 
not give us much topographical assistance. It has indeed been too often 
the practice in dealing with the topography of this district to assign a villa 
to one of the great families of Rome simply because a sepulchral inscription 
of some quite unimportant person, whcther a free man or a slave, has been 
found in its neighbourhood.! He rightly notes, on the other hand, that two or 


1 may add, apropos of his foutnote 0. 134, n. 7, that I do not see why the Pineto dei 
Sacchetti, where C./.Z. xiv. 552 was found cit is the sepulchral inscription of a freedman of the 
gens Coe: cta) should not be that line of pines situated on the hill above the now ruined Villa Sacchetti 
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three other villas, that of Matidia, perhaps another. on the ruins of which is the 
so-called Barco di Borghese, and that of the Quintilii, became later on parts 
of the imperial domain (zzfra, 327, 370, 375. The subsequent history of this 
domain is decidedly obscure: that it is not actually named as imperial property 
after the time of Domitian is no doubt simply due to the fact that chance 
has preserved to us no other inscriptions. It does not occur among the 
donations made to the various churches of Rome and its neighbourhood by 
Constantine, which say indicate that it had already passed out of the 
hands of the imperial house—but to what owners we have no means of 
knowing. 

Nor have we any knowledge of the history of Frascati until we find it 
appearing for the first time in the ninth century ;! for, as Grossi-Gondi has 
pointed out (δώ, Com. 1906, 30), the legend of the donation of Frascati or 
of Tusculum itself to S. Benedict in the sixth century AD. has no real 
foundation in fact, and all we can consider as certain is that the abbey 
of Subiaco possessed certain landed property in the territory of Tusculum 
which had previously belonged to the monastery of S. Erasmus on the 
Caelian (the fundus Africani and the fundus Oppiniani—Papers, iv. 128), 
which had come to it in 937. 

We must now turn to the description of the villa upon which the 
mediaeval town of Frascati was built. The extent of the latter is clear 
from Greuter’s bird’s-eye view, already cited: its S.E. wall corresponds 
with the strect which runs to the N.W. of the present cathedral of ὃ 
Pietro, which thus remained outside, the original cathedral being S. Maria 
di Vivaro, now 5. Rocco, a good deal lower down.2 But the villa seems to 
have extended somewhat further S.E.—according to Lanciani (Bu//. Com. 
1884, 182) as far as the Villa Lancellotti, according to Grossi-Gondi (p. 
122) as far as the back of the cathedral. 

I saw a probably ancient vaulted chamber in a house on the S.E. 
side of this street, a little N.E. of the cathedral ; and in 1903, a little to the 


to the W. of Monte Marie. And as to the question of the origin of the name Coceiano (272/7 @, 310) 
I think he is ight im refusing to derive it flom Cocceius, the gentile name of Nerva: Tomassetti’s 
conjecture (Fa Latent, 194) that itis derived from Chaucianum, ze. that this is the Villa of 
Gabinius, who had defeated the Chauct, is even less probable. 

1 For the mediaeval history of Frascatt I must refer to Tomassetti. [γώ Latina, 170 ore 5 
Lugari, Peresgze di Fiuxatz, Rome, 1591 (also τη Das. Pout Au. dich, Sa. Ue vol νι 
{1501}}- 

* For the discovery of its remains in or about 1732 οἵ, Volpa, Pi fees Latium, vin. 10 and the 
comments of De Rossi, Lai. Crest. 1872, 159 (French edition). 
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S.W. of the latter, a drain or aqueduct was found about 2 feet below the 
ground level: it was in selce concrete with a round top, about 0°50 metre 
wide and ogo high. Nibby (duadisz, iii. 340 sgg.) and Lanciani (Bull. Com. 
ett.) describe the other remains formerly visible in the town, the N.W. 
wall of which followed the limits of the upper terrace—the substruction 
walls on the N.E. side, and various other remains, some of which are not 
visible, while the most important of those which are still existing are the 
two chambers behind the apse of S. Rocco, each § metres wide (these are 
not identical with the reservoirs mentioned by Grossi-Gondi, p. 124, n. 3: 
for the springs which fed them cf. 2όζα, n. 2 and see also Mattei, 
LTuscolo, 68), 

In 1858 some unimportant fragments of sculpture were found in a 
strect below the walls (cf the same reports), while in 1848, in the Piazza 
del Gesu, a fine Ionic pilaster capital and fragments of friezes were found. 
(Atte del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fase. 3609, cited by Tomassetti, [7a Latina 
1S8, cf. zb7d. 3710 for the discovery near the church of 5. Rocco of an 
ancient building with brickstamps of Aurelius Rufus (C.ZZ. xv. 882—end 
of second century A.D.), etc. Tomassctti speaks of discoveries of pieces 
of pavements, columns, etc., in the cellars of the Casa Petri and of painted 
rooms and marble fragments in the Via Varardesca: one of these last—a 
fragment of a group of a wolf and a draped figure—was scen by Wells 
‘p. 71) in the public garden. In all these buildings the concrete is faced 
with chips of selce in the foundations, and with opus refeculatuim of selce 
with brick quoins above ground. 

The lower terrace of the villa is not indicated in my map but 
is marked by Grossi-Gondi as extending from the mediaeval city wall 
almost as far as the railway on the N.W., right under the monastery of the 
Riformati: Nibby speaks of a Jarge reservoir under the monastery and 
ILanciani notes a wall of efus reticulatum with windows and διοδὲς 58 
metres long under the Ieft hand side of the church: this is no longer 
visible. 

Greuter's view scems to show remains even further down, close to the 
house just below the railway, N.E. of Capo Croce. The passage quoted by 
Lanciani ip. 184) from Cod. Zusc. 14,1. 11, ff. 146 sgy., must refer to this 
lower platform. It speak» of remains of the villa visible below the Porta 
Romana, extending as far as the garden and palace of the Cherubini 
family, afterwards bought by Colonel Guaina, a citizen of Rome, who found 
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there some fine statues, which he transported to his palace in Rome. The 
place, Mattei (7 wscoln, 68) tells us, bore the name of Bagnara, and terracotta 
pipes, both round and rectangular, seem to have been found there; and in 
1695, in the ruins of a house which stood there, a marble head, resembling 
that of a sheep, was found, also capitals of columns coated with stucco, and 
other marbles, with fine pavements ; and it was reported that a treasure 
had been found there, with valuable marbles, lapislazuli, etc. This is 
possibly identical with the so-called nymphaeum of Lucullus, below the 
Villetta Pentini,| which was discovered in 1854. Lanciani cites Visconti’s 
account in the Archives cf the Pontifical Ministry of Fine Arts, from which 
it appears that at a depth of 4 metres avery fine pavement of white mosaic 
was found, and also a column drum of rare breccia traccagnina. Wells 
(p. 74) mentions statuettes found here and two busts. 

At Frascati in the Piazza Baldassare Peruzzi drew (Uffis, 416) a plain 
Tonic column base—the size at the bottom was p. 4 oncie 11, Ze. about 
1-08 metre. 

Antonio da Sangallo the younger (Ufiz7, 1184) has a drawing of a base 
at Frascati. Dosio (20. 2011‘) has a drawing of an Ionic base from a 
building ‘detto di Lucullo.’ 

There are in the public garden some unimportant antiques of 
uncertain provenance, noted by Tomassetti (of. οὐ. 188, note). A fine 
fluted column drum of porta santa marble found in repairing a drain under 
the Via dei Merli was also placed here (ΔῸΣ Seazz, 1884, 348). 

Tomassetti also gives (Bull. Com. 1887, 239) a dedication to Silvanus, 
bearing the date Jan. 5th, 179, and (.Vot. Seaz'z, 1895, 330) a number of 
fragmentary inscriptions, most of them preserved at the Episcopal 
seminary, and mentions a sarcophagus in the courtyard of the bishop's 
palace (Ita Latina, p. 255, Ὁ. 1). 

Some unimportant sepulchral inscriptions in the Municipal collection 
at Frascati, and others in the pavement of the Cathedral are published by 
him in Bull, Con. 1895, 162, and Vor. Scavz, 1895, 351. Wells (p. 258) 
notes various fragments of scuipture in the town: and a fragmentary 


' Neai the garden of the Villetta Pentini was found in 1805 a fragment of an inseripuon with 
an elogern: of M. Vinicius, consul nrg B.c. As it 1s on a small scale—the letters of the first two 
Ines are  Ὅ5 metre high, the rest 0°02 m.—it was probably placed under a medatlion or small bust. 
Tts discovery 1s desertbed in Ail Com. i808, 130. Ver, Svar, 1803. 3502 and atas published with 
a full commentary by A. von Premerstein in ΟΣ ἐδ 7 γι Satreste tie, Vi. (19043, 215 ρον 

In the Villetta Pentin have been copied the insuiptrons C172. viv. 2582 a dedication to the 
sioner ico) win) 281, 27§2, 2704 (a sepulehral inscription of no interest). 


XM? 


nN 
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inscription built into a house at Frascati is given in 0.12. xiv. 2619; while 
Stevenson (fat, Lat. cet. 121‘; gives another which appears to be 
unpublished, which he saw in 1874 in a wall of the Vigna Simonetti, in the 


lane leading to the station, cut upon a fragment of a marble epistyle. 
o725 mM. 


om ‘LPIO 


In 1883-4 Lanciani saw various antiquities in the possession of 
Alessandro Fausti, a dealer in antiquities, including CLL. xv. 1443, 2260, 
found at Fontana Candida, also a fragment of a fine marble tazza, a 
portrait head of a boy, perhaps of the impcrial family, the capital of a 
pilaster 0°68 inetre high and 0°70 wide, ete. (ΔῸΣ Scaiz, 1883, 85; 1884, 
83,. In 1886 he saw lead pipes in Fausti’s possession with the inscriptions 
CLE. xv. 7831, 2 Atriae Moscharus c¢ larissimae) fleminae)—one 
example of which has since (in 1802; been found in the tenuta di Pantano 
—cf. Papers, i. 198—7868b 5. Ζ Statilius) Felicio fee it)—of which one 
example was found at Gabii in 1792, and another in the tenuta di Pantano 
in 1892. Helbig copied in Fausti’s possession the unimportant dedication 
CIL. xiv. 2587 a. 

Dressel also publishes some lead pipes ‘found in the territory of 
Frascati’ as to which we know no other details—C/Z. xi. 7839 (9) Δ, 
luni Fausti, 783002), C Valert Paulini, 7867, 2, Septinius Secundinus fecit 
(ef. ¢nfra, 393), 7870 C. Vettentus Felix fecit; ‘as to which cf. Stevenson, 
Vat. Lat. 10572, 3°) 7876?) 

A mosaic formerly in the Villa Cavalieri at Frascati, where it was 
seen by Montfaucon, <u Expl. ‘Suppl. ii. pl. 23, cf. Furietti, De Musics, 
38) was republished by Guattani (MVewmorte Enciclopediche, iii. 45, seg.), in 
whose time it was in the possession of the mosaic maker Volpini: Guattani 
interpreted it as representing the question put by Zeus and Hera to 
Tciresias, as to whether the male or the female had more pleasure in love. 
In 1880 it was in the possession of one Scalambrini, a dealer in antiquities 
in Rome, but has since disappeared. Engeimann Row. Iitt. xix. (1904) 
286) interpreted it ay a representation of the quarrel between Ercchtheus 
and Eumolpus. 


At the Casino Marconi, opposite to the 15 entrance to the Villa Conti, 
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according to a statement of Fea (Vuova adescricione det monuntenti 
anticht (Rome, 1819), 87°, there was in his time a complete replica, placed 
more expressively upon a rock, of the famous headless statue of a daughter 
of Niobe in the Museo Chiaramonti in the Vatican (no. 176}. 

Of this replica, however, no traces are to be found. A description of 
the Marconi collection will be found in Guattani’s Jlemorie Enciclopediche, 
iv τ sgg. He mentions a Mars (now in the Lateran, no. 127) which was 
said to have come from the collection of Gavin Hamilton, standing on the 
cinerary urn with the inscription C.ZL. vi. 10958 (which was found near 
S. Sebastiano on the Via Appia in 1793), a Bacchante, an ideal bust said to 
have come from Acqua Traversa, an Aesculapius (Lateran 182), ἃ head of 
Pallas, a statue of an empress, a bust of a Flavian emperor, a bust of Juno,a 
statue of Euterpe (Lateran 187) a bust of a Faun,a statue of Diana, and a 
bust of Annius Verus. The provenance of these is by no means certain, 
and they may not have come from Frascati. Wells (αν Hills, 38, cf. 
115) mentions other statues, which probably came from the Roman 
collection of Marchese Campana (to whom the Marconi collection then 
belonged), inasmuch as she copied there the inscription ΛΟ. xiv. 
1109, which was found in Rome in 1660, and was seen in the nineteenth 
century by Teza at Florence in the possession of a dealer: and she 
mentions that Campana lived there (Kaibel was not aware that Wells had 
copied it here: 

De Rossi, /user. Christ. 1060, gives a fragmentary inscription from 
Mattei, Zascu/o, 93,..... CON ..... τὴν ann. xv. mensi.... ple Viltsarc...., 
which was found near the ‘tomb of Nero’ by Giuseppe Catani, a sculptor, 
in very fine lettering. δια stand for fest consulatum, so that the date is 337 
or the beginning of 538 a.p., during the siege of the city by the Goths ; 
and it indicates, De Rossi thinks, that Belisarius held Tusculum at the 
time, as he held Tibur. But neither De Rossi nor Dessau has noticed 
that Mattei gives immediately under this inscription, the following, Ser. 
Nacvius Sev ἐς. Philemo Naevia Sex. ὁ, Tuscula in f. δι Xv. in ag. p. xiv, 
which he ascribes to Gruter, /vscr7ptiones. p. 986. This is given in CLS. 
Niv. 3363, with the reading Avréuscula, from Fabricius, Jz Horatinim 
argumenta et castigationes (Leipzig, 1371, p. 89, but is there rightly ascribed 
to Praeneste. Mattei gives it without any comment, but as he calls the 
first inscription ‘another fragment like’ that on which are cut (112. xiv 
2765, 2766 (=De Rossi, c/t. 1061) (one on one side, one on the other , it 
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may be that he would wish us to believe that it was cut on the reverse of 
the stone on which was C./.Z. xiv. 2363; but in that case we may not 
without reason be a little suspicious of its authenticity, or at any rate of 
its belonging to Frascati. 

On the reverse of the leaf in Stevenson’s notes (Tad. Lat. 10572, 143) 
but in De Rossi's (2?) handwriting, on which are given the Christian 
inscriptions, 1060, 1061, and four others from the cemetery of S. Zoticus 
(Papers, i. 242), I find some other inscriptions which do not seem to have 
been published : 


(a) Part of a relief ; three men lying on a triclinium, with bread and 
fish before them :— 


\6; Sarcophagus with strigil moulding; on one side a shepherd 
leaning on a staff.on the other a veiled woman with her head raised ; in 
the centre two lambs holding a clipeus with the inscription :— 

JANVA 
RI IN PA 
Ck DOM 
(cy Inscription—no details :— 
VONBIA 
SATURNINA 
HIC DORMIT 
PATRONE VE 
NEMERENTI 
(@;) Fragment .— 


ATIS IN 
OCTORB 


A tomb was found in 1886 near Frascati with the skelcton still preserved 
and a bronze collar round the neck, with the inscription: ene me et reboca 
me pronto Palatino ad mappa aurca in Abentrio guia fugi (Bull. Com. 
1887, 265, 289° CLL. xv. 7182. The name mappa aurea is also mentioned 
in the Notitia, but whether it is that of a buildin or of a street is uncertain 
(Jordan-Hulsen, Topographie, i. 3. 170, 
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There are a number of discoveries of which it is recorded simply that 
they were made at or near Frascati, further details not being given, [ 
have thought it better simply to group them here, 

Volpi( Vetus Latium, according to Muratori, 1645, 8) gives a sepulchral 
inscription which begins thus Βάσσος ἐγὼν ὅδ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ὃν ἔκτανε Ava[ jopos 
ἀνὴρ (Kaibel, ἐδ. xiv. 1503) as found near Frascati. 

A bronze bell found near Frascati is now in the Museo Nircheriano: 
it bears the inscription Εἰσαπέων Ipwroyévn νίκα, Isapio being the name 
of a charioteer apparently (cf. Kaibel, 2G. xiv. 2409, 2. 0.12. xv. 7233, 
Riccy, Alba Longa, 110). 

The sepulchral inscriptions found or copied at Frascati or in its 
buildings without any accurate record of their provenance are C.ZL. xiv: 
2672, 2674-2676, 2692 { ἃ tomb of various people on a site granted by O. 
Pompeius Falco, the friend of Pliny, cf. Papers, i. 237), 2596, 2709 (a 
metrical epitaph set up by M. Gellius Maximus to his freedman Phoebus), 
2717 (a cippus erected in memory of a boy, C. Iulius Saecularis, with his 
portrait above), 2725, 2726. 

In the Vigna Buzzi was found, according to Fea’s notes, the dolium 
stamp CLL. xv. 2257. 

Eschinardi (Esfostszone cit. 369, 387) speaks of a detailed topo- 
graphical map of the territory of Frascati and other neighbouring places 
as far as Nemi, etc., printed by himself not many yeais before. This map 
is unknown to me. Still more interesting would be the map of the 
Campagna di Roma printed in the year 1513 in the pontificate of Leo X., 
of which Mattei (p. 39) speaks, and which Lanciani (Svoréa degli Scav, iii. 
54) has never seen. Tomassetti, Campagna Romana, i. 247 (Rome, 1910) 
does not mention it, and states, so far as I know, correctly, that the earliest 
existing map of the Campagna is that of 15.47. 

Aldovrandi (pp. 150, 151, 158) notes the existence in the Palazzo 
Farnese of a fine trophy decorated with a Medusa in the centre, of a 
trophy of porphyry, and of a triangular candclabrum with winged 
Victories in relief, a winged Roma triumphans on the side and harpies at 
the fect, all found at Frascati. 

The following sculptures in the British Museum were found at or near 
Frascati (no further details being known): all come from the Townley 
collection : a terminal figure of a youth in the character of Hermes, found 
in 1772, MS. (Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, no. 1603. the head of a Muse 
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(found by Gavin Hamilton, no. 1691}, the front of a sarcophagus, with 
Cupids in the circus (no. 2319), a console (no, 2608). 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston acquired in 1899 a statuette of 
an apoxyomenos, found at Frascati and described by P. Hartwig in δέχ 
Phil. Wochenschrift, 1897, 30 (See Jahrb. a. Inst. xvi. (1901) Anz. 163); 
and the head of Diomedes at Ny-Carlsberg: no. 147, was found at Frascati, 
but we have no further details. 

Having completed the description of Frascati itself, it will now be 
necessary to deal with the district to the N. of it, between it and the Via 
Cavona. We may first of all descend by the path which leaves Frascati on 
the N.N.W. side, passing close by the monastery of the Riformati,! and 
crosses the railway almost immediately. It has no traces of antiquity any- 
where along its course. On the E. side of it just below the railway is a 
drain and on the W. side a very large reservoir, with a smaller one, partly 
filled in, adjoining it, in the so-called Orti Sora, a plan of which is given 
by Uggeri, Grornata Tuscolana, pi. vii= Angelini and Fea, I Za Latina, pl. 
vi, while Canina, Zusco/o, tav. 9. gives a plan of the larger one only. Uggeri 
also gives a view of the interior ( Vedute, no. 9... 

The larger reservoir of the two is square: it measures about 36°20 
metres cach way inside (Lanciani’s figure, 41°28 metres, seems excessive even 
asa measurement over all—Lu//, Com. 1884, 180). There are six arcades 
each way, 4°90 metres in width ; the 25 pillars supporting the quadripartite 
vaulting of the roof are each I-20 metre square, the corresponding pilasters 
cach project o'4o metre from the internal walls, and the exterior wall is 
ogo metre thick. Canina is right in showing buttresses only on the S. side 
and not all round, for on the other sides they cannot be seen, the building 
being below ground Jevel. Monsignor Vespignani, to whom the villa 
had previously belonged, erected on it the following inscription (Mattei, 
Tuscolo, 92) Curtoso antiquitatis studio receptaculum aqguarum ad Tusculanas 
olim termas tutrospicitur anno derac luts 1656. The allusion is to a plague 
which is said to have: decimated the inhabitants of Marino (Tomassetti, 
lta Latina, 129;. Of the other reservoir which adjoins it only a part can 
be seen: Lanciani gives the length as 41°60 metres “unless this length rests 
on independent observations, it too is excessive: and the width as 13°80 


1 Gyorsi caw acopy of the bickstainp ΟἹ Δ. Δὲ <v, 904 f 26 tTrajaniin then phasseccion—the 
provenance is of course uncertain. Inthe Villa Simencttr close ὦ 


ye Wells saw two busts found in 
th: Ora Soratp Sov 
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metres: the four aisles are divided not by pillars, but by walls. pierced by 
apertures 180 metre apart, and about the same in width. 

Uggeri indicates the apertures as occurring opposite one another only 
in alternate rows, as in the Sette Sale at Rome, and shows at Icast seven 
aisles ; but this number may be excessive, for only four are shown as 
actually visible. 

z\ little lower down is the Casale Campitelli (so called because it 
belonged to 5. Maria in Campitelli in Rome), which is built upon vaulted 
substructions, with remains of marble and mosaic pavements, and of opus 
reticulatum walling, resting upon them: these belong, Lanciani thinks, to 
the main palace of a villa, which he attributes to the emperor Galba on 
the ground of the discovery of a lead pipe, given by Mattei, Zasco/o, 89, as 
found in 1705 in a vineyard close by and bearing the inscription fe/ir ur. 
inp. ser. Galba Τ΄.(Δ 

As it stands, of course, this inscription is obviously impossible, but 
Dessau (C_/.L. xiv. 213), Lanciani, and Grossi-Gondi all consider that it is 
a Corruption of a genuine one. Whether, as Dessau thinks, the legend bas 
been altered to suit the fact that Suctonius mentions (Ge/ba, 4, 18) a villa 
in the territory of Tusculum belonging to this emperor, or whether a 
genuine inscription of Galba has been wrongly copied, is a different 
question. It is equally impossible to say how far the villa extended— 
that it included the localities called La Sterpara and Pantano Secco, as 
Tommassetti thinks (I’ve Ladina, 177 n.), is quite unlikely. Lanciani and 
Grossi-Gondi, whether rightly I rather doubt, both treat the remains of a 
villa on the so-called Colle Fiorano, to the N.W. of the Casale Campitelli 
and of the railway, as a part of the upper one. I think, however, that 
Mattei’s account of the discovery of the lead pipe refers rather to the 
neighbourhood of this villa than of the upper one : for he says that the large 
reservoirs served for water which ‘went by a Icad pipe to the nymphaca 
which lay below the Villa Campitelli at the entrance to the Macchia della 
Sterpara....as we know from a picce of a lead pipe found in 1705 in the 
vineyard of a native of Frascati, where are the aforesaid baths in four 
chambers, each 80 palms (17°84 metres) long and 25 (5°57 metres high. I 
do not know, however, what are the baths ¢ terme’) (really, no doubt, a 

' Mattuii mentions the existence at the Casale of some well executed basieliefs and of 


Ο.7 1. xiv. 2765~6 (cf. supra, 309). It seems moet likely that the brichstamp C.Z.4. a9. 1370 1 
{159-164 a.b.) belongs to these ruins, cf. Wells. p. 88. 
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reservoir) to which he refers: the description does not correspond with 
those of which we have spoken, which are not in a vineyard at all. The 
altar with the inscription dra δος now in the Vatican (CLL. xiv. 2583) 
was found in the upper part of the same vineyard as the pipe. 

The extensive ruins on the Colle Fiorano (cf. Wells, p. 92) were 
supported by massive substructions of opus reticulatum with quoins of selce. 
-\ cryptoporticus, which was discovered in 1879, has the ceiling of very fine 
white stucco, coffered, but has now been filled in again. JLanciani notes 
that he saw columns of sperone, and brick columns coated with painted 
stucco, and in excavating for the railway just above it in 1883 two 
fragments of a fine terracotta frieze were found, one with archaic masks, 
the other with foliage and volutes (.Vor. Scavz, 1883, 173). Further on is a 
platform, belonging no doubt to the same villa, which extends to the firing 
point of the rifle range (Tiro a Segno}: there are substructions belonging 
to it N.W. of the Casa di Nicola, and at the W. angle over the steep slope 
down to the Valle Lupara. On the top of the platform there is but little 
debris. That this was a distinct villa is rendered probable by the fact 
that it reccived its water supply from a large reservoir to the E. of the 
upper platform and of the railway, in an oliveyard which occupies the 
triangle between the two paths. I give a plan of it here, as it seems to be 
unknown. I did not mark it in my map, as I one my knowledge of it to 
Stevenson’s maps. There are five halls 
with barrel vaults, intercommunicating by 
arched openings 2.20 metres in span; it is 
almost entirely sunk below the ground, 
which explains the comparative thinness 
of the outer walls. The total internal 
measurement is 35°10 by 23-40 metres. I 
should be inclined to place here the site of 
the discovery of two statues of which 
Mattei speaks thus *I am sure that this villa .that of Galba) extended 
for a long way where the Macchia now 15: for a few years ago our Commune 
‘to whom it belonged; made excavations there, and found a statue without 
a bust, draped in the heroic manner... and another also headless, with a 
tova...these two statues are now to be seen at Frascati on the stairs of 
the Palace of the Conservators. Canina, Zascolo, 101 n., saw them there, 
but remarks that they were much damaged. 
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Mattei also records as found near the Villa of Galba the sepulchral 
inscription ὦ... xiv. 2691, which belongs to the Republican period. He 
saw it in the Villa Pescatore (supra, 300). 

Following the right hand of the two paths across the railway we find 
no traces of antiquity along it. Stevenson noticed, on the edge of the 
Macchia della Sterpara (Vat. Lat. 10572, 33°), a place where the 
ground had been damp and therefore had been drained in ancient times. 

We continue to follow the path across the railway line, and at point 
171, at the second ‘a’ of ‘ Macchia’ reach a large villa with two platforms, 
which extended right across the path: the upper platform had shallow 
arcades in front of it, with a span no less than 6°70 metres wide in one 
case: the back wall is faced with very large blocks of opus cucertuim of selce, 
one piece measuring as much as 0°53 by o'41 metre (see Pl. XNXYV. Fig. 2, 
from a photograph kindly lent me by Mr. J. H. Ten Eyck Burr). The lower 
platform was supported by a natural cliff of selce, commanding a fine view 
over a deep valley, the sides of which are clothed with scrub, as the wood 
is periodically cut for charcoal burning. 

There is nothing further to notice between this point and the Via 
Cavona, except scanty debris on the N. extremity of the Colle Fumone, 
and we may now return to Frascati, and follow the path which leaves it on 
the N. and runs due N. past the Campo Santo, past the Colle Spinctta, and 
then divides into two branches, both of which seem to be ancient, and run 
through the Quarto Cisternole down to Pantano Secco and the Via Cavona.! 
On the W. of it is the Villa Sansoni, some antique sculptures in which are 
described by Wells (p. 256). A little to the E. of it is a house called the 
Palazzetto (at point 301 in the map) belonging to Signor Mastrofini : 
in two niches in the external walls are two heads, both on modern busts : 
on the N.W. side is a female head, Praxitelean in style, and on the S.E. 
a rather feeble portrait head of a Roman lady ; while Tomassetti (p. 178) 
mentions four other heads within the villa, two of them of Diana. 

In 1883-4 in the course of the railway works some brickstamps 
were found (C./.L. xv. 315, 12 (Hadrian) 817, 5 ‘first century AD.), 
824, 6 (early first century A.D.), [1121 a. 7 {first century), 1138, 2, 148g a. 1 
(fist century), 2238, 3 (first century)—.Vet, δώσ, 1884, 83). There is 
practically no doubt that 807, 3 (Hadrian) and 1033, 7 (135 Δι were found 
on the same site (cf. Not. Seav. 1883, 173, where a jasper of 12 mm. in 


1 The first portion of the road is shown somewhat differently by Grossi-Gondt. 
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diameter, with the Ictters ΙΔ, is mentioned. These are stated to have 
been found among some walls of opus reticulatuim and brick, at the point 
nearest to the villa of the Quintilii (then identified with the Barco di 
Borghese). The description 2é/d@. 1883, 85 of the discovery of walls of 
opus reteculatum close to the cemetery, with a much injured Ionic column, 
and eight very rough amphorae, 0°50 metre high, should probably be 
referred to the same site. Stevenson notes that he saw some debris to the 
N.W. of the cemetery, and that the path passing by it cut through two ancient 
walls ‘Tat. Lat. 10372, 43,48), with a drain between them, at its N.W. angle. 

The pavement of the road was found in making the railway in 1884 a 
little to the N. of the Camposanto (.Vo4, Scazz, 1884, 348.. It is also noted 
that a number of drains hewn in the tufa were found in these cuttings, one 
of which is still visible a little further S.W. than [ have marked it. 

Here I have indicated (erroneously) a branch road descending from 
Mondragone and joining our road on the Ε΄: the mistake is due to a 
misunderstanding on my part of information given me verbally by Grossi- 
Gondi (zxfra, 330). 

Rosa marks a villa here in his unpublished map of the Campagna on 
a scale of 1:20,000 (now preserved at the Soprintendenza degli Scavi in 
Rome : there are, however, no ruins now visible on the site. 

On the W. another path diverges, which may be of ancient origin, 
thouch this is uncertain: the ruins at point 226 along it are mediaeval. 

To the E. in the Quarto Cocciano! on the Colle Spinetta are the 
remains of a villa: there is debris in the oliveyard above the modern path, 
though no walls are visible. The upper platform extends as far as the 
house at point 281; near it are arched substructions (not a cry ptoporticus, 
as Grossi-Gondi says, for there are no windows, faced with rough pieces of 
selce and some brickwork: here are columns of white marble and tufa. On 
the lower terrace S.W. of the house isa large open round tank, in the nriddle 
of which a spring now rises. The front of the lower terrace is supported on 
the ΝΕ. by a conerete wall faced with opus reteculatuin of selce, and on the 
NW. by shallow chambers, originally some 36 in number (one, which I 
measured, is 4°23 metres deep and 440 metres wide and closed in front . 

To the south of this in a vineyard, Stevenson . Vet. Lat. 10572. 1; faunal 
in δ: two brickstamps, one circular with the letters ... ANTI... the 
other rectangular, with the letters .... TERONIS. The latter is possibly 


1 That the nime Cocciano has any conneston with Coceeius is unlikely (ata. 304 n.) 
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a fragment of 0.11}. xv, 2236. Giorgi (20. 1479) gives a copy of a piece of 
a brickstamp which he saw built into the house at the Vigna Spinctta (then 
belonging to one Giulio Balzani of Frascati) which may be a fragment of 
26. 127 (126 A.D.). He also copied here the unimportant sepulchral inscrip- 
tion CLL. xiv. 2718. 

Here, in the Vigna Campoli, there was found in 1892 a lead pipe bearing 
the inscription (7 )c(dere) Caesaris et Luliae Augustae (CLL. xv. 7814). This 
seems to be sufficient evidence to make us consider this the villa of Tiberius, 
and Grossi-Gondi’s efforts to prove (p. 170) that Josephus’ statement 
(μέ. Lud. τὸς 170), that his villa was ‘about 100 stadia from Rome’ 
suits this site better than Dionysius’ measure of ‘at least 100 stadia’ are, 
it secms to me, misdirected: neither author is aiming at accuracy, and 
both are simply giving a round number. The date of the pipe would, as 
Grossi-Gondi rightly remarks, fall between 9 b.c, when Tiberius married 
Julia, and 1 B.c., when she was banished to Pandataria. In this connexion 
it is worth noting that in 1736 (?) a bronze disk (Οὧςρ metre in diameter) 
was found at Frascati bearing the following inscription on the obverse 
Thoantis Tilbert) Caesaris Aug(uste) dispensatoris ab tobis (torts ?)= couches 
(CLL. xv. 7142 =xiv. 4120. 3). That on the reverse de statione. ... Caesaris 
dug(ust?) tabellaris diplomari discede is \ess clear. 

Another pipe was found in the Vigna Spinetta (which was on the 
same level) in 1879, bearing the inscription Jmp(eratoris) Vespasiant 
dugtusti) (CLL. xv. 7272: Dressel is, however, wrong in not recognizing 
the provenance): so that it is clear that this is one of the imperial villas 
mentioned above. 

At the same time two burials under tiles were found ; some of the tiles 
bore the stamps 26. 1242. a. 4 (first cent. A.D.) 1365. 8 (134 A.D.), and a 
stamp of 123 A.D. was also found. With one of the bodics was a coin of 
Trajan. (Cf. Cron. Armellini, 1879, 47) Mattei, Tuscole, 86 sgg. speaks 
of various discoveries in this neighbourhood : ‘in a place called Cocciano, 
while a certain hillock was being reduced to cultivation, near the road 
leading to the Torretta (Ze. a tomb which T have not marked, at about the 
to” of © uar,to 5. Marco—Grossi-Gondi, 156: cf. ézfra, 326) some 
furnaces were found, with pipes made of tiles well cemented and nailed 
together, by which the heat was divided between the upper and lower 
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‘In this article Lugat mentions a tradition that a pavement of small preces of marble had been 
found, and had pas-ed to the Borghese family. 
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rooms. (1 should place the site of this discovery somewhere in the Vigne 
S. Eusebio.) 

Close by in the vineyard of the aforesaid Camaldolese fathers, in a 
place called Spinetta ... are many ruins, and an enclosure in the shape of 
a piscina ‘no doubt the round tank mentioned): here have been excavated 
various bas-reliefs, one of them with three faces and a hole down the 
length in the centre (this must be the base of a candclabium). 

In a vineyard a little below, on the N., I had the following altar 
excavated (C./.Z. xiv. 2753—an unimportant sepulchral inscription), which 
I said at the beginning was found where are those great walls of stones 
called “quadrucci” from their shape. In this place is a paved road ten 
palms wide... In the same place was also found the following inscription 
(foul. 2716. Curiously enough this and the preceding inscription have 
been seen only once before or since—when Mommsen in or about the year 
1845 copied them in the shop of Basseggi, a Roman dealer in antiquitics). 
In another vineyard not far off, where are many remains of ancient 
buildings, there was found in 1682 the pavement of an ancient temple, all 
worked in mosaic: in the centre was an altar, and in the corners four 
rams’ heads of bronze, not very large, which 1 bought from the owner of 
the vineyard ; but because I was then young, I did not take note by whom 
it had been erected, nor to what deity the temple was dedicated ; nor did 
I preserve the inscriptions that were there, which included a tile 3 palms 
(o'67) square, with the stamp’ 0.11. xv. 1009 ‘a little Jater than 108 A.D.). 
IIc then goes on to the tenuta of S. Croce to the N.E (#nfra, 325). 

The paved road, fo palms ‘2°23 metres. wide, is probably the path to 
Cisternole. There are, however, various other ancient roads to be noted— 
one on the $.8.W, ascending stceply from the W.N.W., visible in the bank 
just below the villa and above the railway, perhaps another going (as 
Stevenson marked it; along the line of the path parallel to the S.E. side of 
the villa, and a third possibly following the line of the path below and 
parallel to this platform, which goes into the Vicolo di Prata Poret; 
though neither of these last two has paving zz sztw, there being only 
pavingstones in the fieldwalls. 

The case is similar with a path going N. ‘not W. as marked in the 
map) Just above the *C" in Colle Spinctta, on the W. of which are ruins, 
partly of ofus reticudation, including an undersround reservoir with two 


chambers. It is, again, conceivable that many of the pavingstones come 
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from the ancient road which ran northwards to the Quarto Cisternole and 
possibly did not follow precisely the line of the present path, on which 
indeed traces are rather scanty as far as the fork, though just beyond it I 
have seen pavement 7 szfz on both branches. 

At about 225 metres above sea-level the path divides, and a little 
lower down, in the fork between the two, close to the eastern branch, at 
point 212, is a large reservoir known as Le Cisternole, which has seven 
aisles in cach direction. 

A view of the interior is given on Pl. NXVI. Fig 1: since this was taken, 
the building has been to some extent walled up. The discovery here, in 
March 1891, of an urn bearing the inscription of a freedman of the gens 
Vetellia, Q. Vitellius Alexis (Seghetti, Zuscolo ὁ Frascat?, 82,0.) gives us no 
right to suppose cither that this family possessed a villa here, or that CLL. 
xiv. 2758 was found here also: Grandi indeed states that it was found 
with zdzd. 2748 below Fontana Candida (éufra, 385). 

In the district of Le Cisternole, in the property of Antonio Benedetti, 
was found according to Grandi, the Greek sepulchral inscription NKaibel, 
LG. xiv. 1860. It is the tombstone of a comic actor, and the inscription, 
which is in hexaineters, is commented upon in Bull, dich. 1873, 49, by 
Kaibel. The same is the case with CL. xiv. 2686, 2687, 2710, 2724, 
2728, 2736, 2751, 2759 a, unimportant scpulchral inscriptions ; but Dessau 
expresscs some doubts as to the trustworthiness of Grandi. A little below 
the cistern there is some pavement 2ηι situ; and a little after the fork 
Stevenson (Tat. Lat. 10572, 48) saw a large white marble frieze lying on 
the ground. There are, too, pavingstones in the ficldwalls. The cutting 
of the new main railway line to Naples did not, according to Stevenson's 
notes (7b. 41° sgg.), produce much that was decisive. Beginning from the 
railwayinan’s house (Ciasel)lo) we first come to a tomb of cancrete, 
originally faced with rectangular blocks of peperino, measuring externally 
920 by 10°40 metres: the lower part of the interior is cut in the rock, the 
upper built of huge masses of peperino: there are two shallow niches with 
flat arches. This must be the tomb mentioned by Nibby ‘-1vz/esz, ii. 9) 
and by Wells ‘p. 275): the latter mentions the discovery, in the carly 
‘sixties, of two stone coffins. No traces of an ancient road were found on 
the path across the Ouarti Perazzeta, which I have doubtfully marked as 
ancient ; nor does it seem that any traces of antiquity were actually 
found 77 st on the line of either of the two paths from the Quarto Cister- 
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nole, though there were large pavingstones in the fieldwall on the right of 
the western part, going down. Instead of that, in making the cutting 
between these two paths, close to the house at point 192 (the house, he notes, 
should be S. and not N. of the line: walls of epus reticulatuim with floors, 
drains, etc. were found, and also the pavement of an ancient road, the 
stones of which were not at all worn. 

From the railway we may first follow the western branch which passes 
along the extremity of a narrow ridge: at point 186 there is a reservoir, 
the only chamber of which that is accessible is (as far as one can follow it) 
52 paces long, and only 1°34 metre wide; there is another chamber on the 
W., filled up, accessible by an opening 0°60 metre wide. 

To the W. of it, on the further side of the path from the Quarti 
Perazzeta, is another reservoir with two small chambers, which supplied a 
large villa with two platforms (marked in the map too far apart, as though 
they were separate). Of these remains Nibby speaks in Awa/isz, iii. 8 sqq., 
and he gives an account and a plan, as well as a general plan of Pantano 
Secco (Schede, i. 77, 104, 106, 107), but they are not of sufficient interest 
to merit reproduction. 

The name of the district was Cornufelle, which some, eg. Volpi, Vetus 
Latium viii. 172, have connected with Corne (supra, 252) and have desired 
to place here the Villa of Passicnus Crispus, of which, however, we now 
know the site ‘supra, 302); others, eg. Nibby, have connected the name 
with the ges Cornificia. 

Of the upper platform the N. and W. walls in opus cncertum are still 
visible : on the W. is the entrance to a small, vaulted chamber, possibly a 
corridor ; and further on is a small reservoir in the platform itself ; while 
on the upper level, near the larger reservoir already noticed, is a small 
passage or niche. The lower platform is supported by curved niches faced 
with opus encertum of selce with weep-holes, the N. side being continued 
to the E. by a simple wall in opus reticulatum. Nibby notices that in 
demolishing those on the W. side it was observed that there was behind 
them an inclined plane, cemented, descending from 5. to N , and above it 
rubbish to level the soil, from which he infers that the villa originally 
ended further S., and that when it was enlarged the niches were placed 
where there was less earth already and the simple wall where there was 
more. 


Just below the N. substruction wall there was found jin 1822 a 
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fragment of a Greek inscription with a dedication to Dionysus, the sun 
and the moon, which Nibby saw in the possession of one Moroni, who 
was his guide on this occasion. 


AIONYCW BOIIW. 
HAI@ KAI CEAHNH 
KAI BOl . 


Nibby considers that it may date from the 2nd century of the Empire. 
Wells (p. 276) speaks of the discovery of five bodies in terracotta 
sarcophagi, of water pipes of lead and terracotta, of coins, etc. To the E. 
of the villa, the pavement of the ancient road is still visible in the modern 
path. 

We now have a good view of the extinct crater basin of Pantano 
Secco: that it represents the ancient Lake Regillus I have attempted to 
prove in Rendtconti dei Lincei, vol. vii. (1898) 103 sgg.) and have given a 
brief summary of the article in Classical Review, xii. (1898) 470. The 
main arguments to my mind are (1) that this is the only site of those 
proposed, except Prata Porci, which can safely be said to be zw agro 
Tusculano, and (2) that the latter was certainly not a lake in Roman times 
(Papers, i. 244), so that we seem by exclusion to be left with Pantano 
Secco as the only possible representative. It is interesting to notice that 
the Aqua Claudia and Anio Novus passed, as shown in the map, through 
the basin, at some height above its floor (cf. Classical Review, xiv. (1900; 
327). Nibby (Schede cit, cf. Analisi, iii. 9g) is inclined to attribute the 
emissarium roughly to the 8th century A.D. Just N of the aqueducts are 
traces of other remains: Nibby notes here (Schede, 104) ‘uncertain ruin, 
possibly a tomb, near which is a sarcophagus broken and turned upside 
down.’ 

There are no further traces of the antiquity of the path beyond this 
point as far as the Via Cavona. There is an ancient reservoir under Casale 
Marchese, and on the E. side of the Fosso del Cavaliere, and S. of Casale 
Marchese, low down in the valley, is a rectangular platform supported by 
walling of rough stones on the N.W. and S.W. 

It is conceivable that it is the platform of the altar erected to celebrate 
the victory of the Lake Regillus—for Dionysius ‘vi. 14, tells us of the 
sacrifices which occurred on the day after (Rendiconti cit.. 124;, but this is 
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very doubtful. Similar walling of rough stones has been found near Gabii 
(Papers, i. 196) and recent excavations have proved its connexion with a 
Roman farmhouse. 

Along the ancient road on the E. side of Pantano Secco (which Grossi- 
Gondi marks in his map, not considering apparently that on the W. as 
ancient)! Stevenson (I’at. Laz. 10572, 487) noticed pavingstones: S.E. 
of point 174 the field wall was full of debris, among it a fragment of a large 
marble block with a few letters of an inscription in fine letters, originally 
about o'r metre high : Ε ᾿ IRS . E. of point 174 was an area enclosed by 
large squared blocks of peperino, and then a finely preserved piece of the 
ancient road, a little to the left of the modern path. 

At Pantano Secco, in the property of Anastasio Reali (which Grossi- 
Gondi in his map places at point 135) in 1889 was found a sepulchral 
cippus of L. Septimius Agrippinus, published by Lugari in Cronichetta 
Aricllini, 1889, 100, Tomassetti in Bull. Com. 1893, 161, and Grossi-Gondi 
(op. cit, 180). The text runs thus: 2.11.2. Sep. Agrippinus L. Sep. 
Antont Agathonict Nepos virt) plerfectissimt) a ratirone) h(ereditatium) L. 
Sep. edgathonic v'irt) egregi) filius memoriam vivus mihi metsque fect 
libertis libertabusque posterisque eorum cum loco qui est post dorso memoriae 
fintbus suis una cum casa et acdificto superposito at custodem loci cibartorum 
gratia pertinebunt. The last word has been added later, and the grammar 
is clearly incorrect. With it were found ruins of the third century A.D., 
perhaps of the casa et aedificium itself. The inscription is now in the 
municipal collection at Frascati. 

A little to the W. is a small reservoir below the ground level. 
Stevenson notes traces of the prolongation of the road as far as the Via 
Cavona past the so-called Grotte Dama. and across it to the Via Labicana, 
cf. Papers, i. 240, and map iii. and the addendum in iii. 207. Grossi-Gondi 
Ῥ. 157; rightly notices that it is marked by Fabretti (De Aguis, ed. 1788, 
Diss i. tab. i) as Veatrium a Tusculo in Labicanam, though the latter does 
not indicate its course to the S. of the tunnel by which the Fosso della 
Morte leaves Prata Porci (Papers. i. 243°. 

We may return once more to Frascati by the Fontanile Trasanella, 
and then take the Vicolo di Prata Porci. To the E. of the Fontanile are 


: He prolongs the so-called Stradone di 8 Mareo fansrr, 325) hypothetically so as to juin this 
eastern branch just N. of the railway near point 175 tcf p 1561; but there, I think, he is wrong, 
and his error artse> from the fact that he does not recuguize as even probably ancient the road froin 
Prata Porc to Osteria del Finocchie. 
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the remains of a villa: further E. are other ruins, for which see Papers, i. 
243. Nibby (Schede, i. 78,113) noticed the existence (cf. dxalzs/, iii. 10)in 
the basin of Prata Porci, especially near its N. extremity, of ancient 
fragments, marbles, and so on, and of the pavement of the road, which I 
have marked as doubtfully ancient in the map (cf. Pagers, i. 244 and n. I, 
supra, 318 and zufra, 325). He also noticed traces of an aqueduct of 
cement, and observed that the hills from this point to Pantano Secco were 
covered with a stratified calcareous deposit, like that of the Aqua Claudia— 
that the Aqua Claudia actually passed here (Papers, cit. 245) he did not 
apparently know. Above the basin on the W. he noticed a small reservoir 
of selce concrete some 6°60 metres square, probably that N. of point 172 in 
our map, with a spring near it. Some way to the S. again are the so-called 
Grotte dello Stingo or Stinco (‘Shinbone’) so called, no doubt, from the 
discovery here of some post-classical tomb. The plan of the building— 
which is the substruction of a villa, with a reservoir in the centre, below 
the present ground level—is curious, and was noticed by Nibby. 

Excavations were made here in 1831 by Kestner, Chargé d’Affaires of 
Hanover (the site belonging to Marchese Campana): see υἱὲ del 
Camerlengato, iv. 1499, which, however, gives no particulars of any 
discoveries. 

To the 5. of it, on the N. edge of the railway, on a hill 206 metres 
above sea-level is a reservoir, now partly ruined, divided into two chambers 
by square pillars, also noticed by Nibby. This reservoir is marked 
‘Grotte’in the map. Stevenson (Jaz. Lat. 10572, 42) tells us that the 
pavement of the ancient road was found just to the S. in making the new 
railway line. A little to the E. is a very large villa platform (upon which 
is built the Casa Boldetti) cut through by the modern railway line, with a 
supporting wall of opus incertum, the building itself being in opus reticula- 
tum in the hill Stevenson noted ancient pozzolana quarries. From the 
description of Wells (ddan Hills, 282 sgg.) it would seem that this is the 
villa which she calls the Villa of Sardanapalus, in which were found in 1761 
the statue of the bearded Dionysus, with the name Sardanapallos in Greek 
characters (now in the Sala della Biga in the Vatican, no, 608°, the 
Caryatides in the Villa Albani (nos. 16, 24, 91, 97, Helbig, Fuhrer, it. 767- 
770), and a very fine draped female figure, with one arm wanting, 
mentioned by Winckelmann in a letter quoted by Fea, Storza dell’ Arte, iii. 
233, and WuisceManea, i. 184 (cf. Winckelmann, Herke (Donauoschingen, 
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1825), ii. 97, v. 199, viii. 307. The villa was thought at the time to be the 
villa of the gens Porcia, from some inscriptions found there, as Winckel- 
mann says; but there are none in the Corpus to which his description could 
refer. It then acquired (I do not know how) the traditional name of the 
Villa of Lucius Verus. Here it was that Wells copied the fragments of a 
large inscription, possibly of T. Clodius Eprius Marcellus (Prosopographta, i. 
p. 415, no. 915), which are given inC./.Z. xiv. 2612. She adds a description 
of the ruins, and says that five altars of peperino were found here (p. 285), 
but her account of them is not very clear, and is probably that of her 
informant. 

The lead pipe bearing the inscription Ae/iae Aste twice repeated, 
which was found in the railway works in 1891 (CLL. xv. 7829), probably 
belonged to the reservoir marked ‘Grotte, as it was found at the 22nd 
kilometre (which is close by) ‘on the near side’ (to Rome) of the Grotte 
dello Stingo: here were also found (Vor. Scavz, 1891, 289) remains of a 
large, and apparently late, cemetery (inasmuch as burials under tiles 
prevailed). One inscription was discovered, erected to a priestess of the 
Bona Dea, with some surprising errors in orthography [F]/awae 
[A ]ehenai [41] Flavius [R]espaectu[s] (sic) [wJatri suae bene) merenti feci[t 
et] Marius Alexand{er et Marius Felix ne[potes sacer|doti Bonae Delae 
gujae vicshit (sic) alunis..... ] τὴ daebus, ixx (hjortis).... [malrma- 
varius (SIC) WC... eee Ut CUrAE. «νος Za. Two Arretine vases and a lamp, 
all with stamps (C.Z.LZ. xv. 5151 a. 5, 5517 b. 6, 6376, 25 (d.j 1 were found, 
and impcrial coins, including a fine one of Alexander Severus, coined in 
Syria in 230 A.D. (Cohen iv. p. 64,n. 485, Stevenson too notes (2d. 144) 
that Boldetti had found tombs with stamped tiles, no doubt before the 
railway was made. ‘Near Prata Porci’ was found the sepulchral inscription 
CI.L. xiv. 2712. 

Further to the E. are the ruins marked Grotte di Colle Pisano in the 
map, which belong to a villa: at point 195 is a vaulted chamber with two 
aisles (probably a reservoir) and adjoining it a substruction wall in good 
opus quadratum of peperino blocks, the courses varying from o-41 to 0°53 
metre in height, running 5.S.E., with buttresses at the S.S.E. end: the wall 
is about 40 metres long, and served to support one of the platforms of the 
villa. To the E. is another reservoir, rectangular, and apparently open. 
To the S. of this villa the railway cuts through a drain and to the S. again 
at point 227 is the platform of a villa, with a subterranean chamber in it. 
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Further W.S.W. at point 229 are the remains of a large tomb—a lofty 
solid mass of selce concrete, over 5 metres square, the so-called ‘ Torre della 
Bella Pisana.’ Wells (p. 289) mentions the discovery above it of fine pave- 
ments and fragments of statues. There are, however, no decided traces of 
antiquity upon the path which passes by it, and I do not see sufficient 
grounds for assuming it to be ancient: some pavingstones in the fieldwall! 
at its S. end might also come from the Via di Colonna (μα, 326) ; and a 
little τὸ the S.E. of the tomb, on the S.W. side of the path, arc remains of 
an ancient building in selce concrete facing S.W., with a drain running N., 
which probably extended across it. At the junction of this path with 
another S. of point 261, Stevenson (τὰ Lat. 10372, 22) noted the 
discovery of an underground water channel in 1892, and also the existence 
of worn, broken pavingstones. To the W. again, in the Quarto Vagnolo, 
Stevenson marks ruins: there are the remains of a mediaeval build- 
ing, possibly on an ancient site, incorporated in a modern house. Here I 
saw a much weathered cippus in white marble 1°05 metre high by 0'70 
wide: of the inscription on it 1 could only read D M S in the first line, in 
letters 0'07 metre high. 

Returning to the railway line at the Grotte, we follow the Vicolo di 
Prata Porci straight to the S.S.E. There are no traces of antiquity along 
it now, but Grossi-Gondi (p. 156) cites Giorgi’s statement that on June 23rd, 
1734, he saw the ancient pavement running parallel to this road (Stradone 
di S. Marco). 

As given by Lanciani (Bud/. Com. 1884, 173,) it does not really justify 
any statement of the kind—Giorgi simply says there that it was found 
below Frascati in a tenuta of Prince Borghese called S. Croce below 
Vigna Spinetta (supra, 318). 

Nibby (Schede, i. 78), however, mentions that in his excursion from 
Frascati to Prata Porci and Pantano Secco, after noticing the ancicnt road 
under the enclosure wall of the Villa Borghese (ézfra, 330) he and his 
companion took the road to the left before reaching the Montano (di 
Borghese, zc. the Barco) and that this in some places scemed to him 
ancient. This must refer to the road to Colonna, and cannot be the same 
as the road mentioned 20. 104 (cf. -luadzsi, iii. 9) which, he says, left the Via 
Labicana at Torre Nuova (really rather further on—swfra, 322) joined the 
modern road to Monte Porzio beyond the Cappellette . fra, 375° and 
ascended to Tusculum on the side of Camaldoli. 
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I am not indeed quite sure about the existence of a road coming up 
from the direction of Pantano Secco or Prata Porci to the E. of the Cap- 
pellette: Grossi-Gondi does not mark it, nor does Rosa in his large map 
of the Campagna. The latter has a different theory again, marking an 
ancient road coming from the bifurcation a little S. of the Cisternole, pass- 
ing E. of the villa on Colle Spinetta, W. of the Barco di Borghese, and then 
curving round so as to pass between Mondragone and Le Cappellette 
(infra, 369). 

In the Quarto 5. Croce, in the Vigna Graziosi, a lead pipe bearing the 
inscription 72 dertus) CKaudius) For (..... ; fee it} was found about 1860 
according to one account, or in 1879 according to another (unless two 
copies of it were discovered: cf. CLL. xv. 7859). In a vineyard in the 
same Quarto were found the unimportant sepulchral inscriptions C/Z. 
xiv. 2694, 2731. 

At the end of the straight line the Vicolo di Prata Porci falls into the 
road which leads to Colonna on the S. side of the latter. Grossi-Gondi 
(p. 155, m. 5) indicates a tomb, the so-called Torretta, which I have 
omitted to mark in my map: it is just under the ‘to’ of ‘Qt,’ and 
Stevenson also noticed it. I have since examined it, but consider it to be 
a fragment of a larger building. the greater part of which is hidden under 
the slope of the hill. © What is visible is a part of the substructions in opus 
veticulatunt, With a vaulted roof: above it is a ruined modern house and a 


little further up another. That the road continued past it to the S.isa 


justifiable assumption, though there are no actual traces as far as the 
modern road to Monte Porzio. For its further course up to the amphi- 
theatre of Tusculum cf. zzfra, 367 sgq. 

There are no decided traces of antiquity in the road to Colonna E. of 
this point, and I had (Pafers, i. 253, n. 2) expressed some doubt as to the 
actual line of the modern road representing the ancient one, though [ still con- 
sider that such a line of communication must have existed. Nibby (Axa/tsz, 
ii. 356, is only speaking, however, of the road above Monte Porzio, not of 
that below it: for his map and his description show clearly that in his time 
there was no road passing below Monte Porzio to La Colonna (znfra, 383) 
and that he went by the upper road, of the antiquity of which from this 
point to Frascati there is no doubt ; and it will be better before examining 
the district further E., to return by it and dispose of the villas immediately 
above Frascati, and of Tusculum itself. 
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To the N. of the road is the huge villa called 11 Barco di Borghese 
(Barco is simply a corruption of Parco—cf. Papers, iii. 122). It is an 
enormous artificial terrace (there was probably on the E. half a natural 
elevation which served as its nucleus, but the whole of it is now surrounded 
by substruction walls), upon which there is now a garden, there being no 
remains of the villa itself preserved. 

The W. portion of the platform is supported by a series of substructions 
of a very remarkable kind: a careful plan of them has been made for me 
by Mr. F. G. Newton, and will be found reproduced on Pl. XXVII. 

At the N.E. angle there is a projecting mass of concrete foundation 
which seems to mark the extremity of the villa: the outermost wall 
marked on the plan, going westward from this point, is not preserved 
above ground level: the ancient facing of the inner wall, both on the N. 
and E. sides, exists for a foot or two only, and above it is modern concrete. 
It is made of irregular pieces of selce (cf. supra, 315, and Pl. NNNV, 
fig. 2), but towards the middle of the N. side opus reticulatuimjzof the same 
material begins. Where the building projects further to the N. there is a 
cryptoporticus on the outside (cf. Grossi-Gondi, op. ct. PI. VI), while 
within the platform are the substructions of which we have spoken, which 
are now accessible from the chamber B and are entirely without light or 
ventilation. The first range of chambers which we reach runs S.: they are 
large and lofty, and are faced with rough pieces of selce, the vaulted roofs 
being made of concrete set on planks: the apertures leading from one to 
the other have sometimes pointed, sometimes rounded, tops. There are two 
low internal cross-walls in the last but one, the first of which is faced with 
opus reticulatum, The isolated chamber to the S., marked A, is accessible 
only from the garden above. 

To the W. of these is another group, which at first has more sub- 
divisions, though the further chambers are cven larger than those of the 
first group ; but another group of small chambers lies to the S. The great 
thickness of the dividing walls is remarkable, and probably there was a 
considerable weight above to be supported. The concrete was here faced 
with brickwork of not very good quality ; but many of the bricks have 
been hammered away: in mediaeval or modern times for building material : 
some of the walls were faced with opus syguinuin, so that a few (though a 
comparatively small minority) of these chambers must have served as 
reservoirs. To the S. of these small chambers a long corridor runs 
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S. for over half the length of the substructions: at C is a wall in opus 
reticulatuim, which does not exist to the full height of the corridor, and 
here is a branch passage running W., which leads into a corridor parallel to 
the main one, the entrance into this last being by a pointed aperture 
formed in the concrete. From this shorter corridor (which may be 
regarded in one sense as equal in length to the main one, though it is much 
broken up and subdivided) the outer air may be regained on the W. side of 
the villa by a break in the back wall of one of the long chambers running 
E. and W. The main corridor may be followed S. for a considerable way : 
we find a single chamber on the E. of it, and a group of small ones on the 
\W. (The inaccessible rectangular spaces between the groups of chambers 
must have been filled with earth.) Just beyond the entrance of the former 
there is a vaulted passage inside it, the walls of which reduce its width so 
considerably that it is now blocked with earth for a distance, as far as can 
be estimated, of about four metres. If one could pass through this 
obstacle, one would reach (in some cases only by later breaks in the wall) a 
number of long chambers going E. and W., and to the S. of these another 
group of small chambers (in that marked F there is a double vault, with a 
hollow interval of 1°50 metre between the two), beyond which again, though 
inaccessible from them, are more long, narrow chambers. To the W. of 
these last the plan shows an open space, now partly occupied by modern 
buildings and partly left open; but it seems to me that there are sufficient 
indications to lead us to suppose that there was a corridor here, and more 
chambers to the W. of it: it is improbable that there was a courtyard here 
in ancient times, owing to considerations of level. The narrow space to 
the N. of this yard shows similarly clear traces of a series of parallel 
chambers with vaulted roofs. Returning to the long internal corridor, just 
before the point where it is blocked, we notice that a group of small 
chambers lies to the W: of it: traversing these, we find ourselves in the 
line of what is in reality a parallel corridor to it, though much subdivided, 
and actually blocked in two places. Following it northward, we pass 
through a series of small rooms, from which others branch off: these last 
present curious thickenings of walls and irregularities in plan. Some of 
them have served as cisterns. In two of them, marked D, is brickwork, 
with bricks no less than 0-40 to O50 metre long. and O07 metre thick, a 
thickness, I think, unknown elsewhere in this part of Italy, though it is met 
with, εἰσὶ at Urbs Salvia ‘Urbisaglia) in the Marches. 
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We have not noticed the exterior of the W. side of the platform, which 
is mostly faced with opus reticulatum of selce, with quoins of the same 
material. At about the centre of this at E we find almost the only 
specimen of brickwork that may be seen on the outside: the bricks 
average 0'027 metre thick, the mortar courses o‘or3 thick. Just to the 5. of 
this we may notice two arches, half-filled at a later period with masses of 
concrete, faced with small pieces of selce with brick quoins, no doubt in 
order to give further support. Further S. Nibby marks in his plan a half 
column of ofus reticulatum, half-buried, which I did not notice. On the S. 
side little is preserved, though a fine specimen of opus reticulatum may be 
seen close to the modern road. The wall at a divergent orientation, 
shown only in outline, belongs to a modern house, and is probably 
of modern origin also; but there is a small fragment of ancient 
walling at a considerable distance further on, not very far from the 
S.E. angle. 

Nibby (Schede, i. 105) gives a rough and not accurate sketch plan of the 
villa ; Grossi-Gondi (op. c7t. Pl. VI. cf. p. 158) gives two views. Stevenson 
had believed (Cimitero di Zotico, 98) that it belonged to the Quintilii, but 
the lead pipes on which he based his assumption were really found at 
Mondragone (infra, 370). Grossi-Gondi, who has examined the ruins 
carefully, found in the cornices forming the imposts of the vaults five 
examples of CL. xv. 310, eleven of 26. 1273, and three of 20. 1289 ‘all of 
the time of Vespasian). Giorgi noted as found here in 1734 26. go4 f. 25 
(Trajan) 933 a. 4 (middle of first century) 1365. 7 (134 A.D.): with this 
would agree the character of the facing—both the opus reticulatum with 
stone quoins and the brickwork, See Bull. Com. 1898, 333 ; Wells, of. c@t. 238. 

We may therefore with some confidence assign the building to the end 
of the first century A.D. Nibby (Sched, i. 77) mentions an excavation here 
not long before 1822 in the oliveyard to the W. and speaks of the existence 
of fragments of marble there. 

To the E. of the Barco is a reservoir which may have supplied either it 
or the building at the Torretta. It lies on the N. side of the high-road just 
before it takes a bend to the S.S.E. towards Le Cappellette. It had three 
chambers, of which two are now preserved, with nine arches in each of the 
dividing walls. Grossi-Gondi alludes to it /p. 136, ἢ. 1) as in the Vigna 
Carocci, but marks it in the wrong place, to the E. of La Torretta. Just to 
the 5. of the real site of this reservoir, in the elbow of the road, E. of the 
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Villa Vecchia, he marks the remains of another villa, of which scanty traces 
exist. 

Between the Barco and Frascati, near the entrance to the Villa 
Mondragone, as Grossi-Gondi tells us (p. 144), pavingstones were found on 
the line of the modern road in 1899-1900; and Nibby tells us that he saw 
the pavement of the ancient road under the enclosure wall of the Villa 
Borghese on the left on the steep ascent to Frascati (the former Via 
Saponara, now Via di Monte Porzio), as Grossi-Gondi and I have marked 
it (Advalesi, ii. 336; iti, 342; Schede. i. ὅτ, 78: cf. Westphal, Rowmische 
HKampagne, 80). 


XVIL—TuHE ASCENT FROM FRASCATI TO TUSCULUM AND TUSCULUM 
ITSELF. 


The road which we have followed from I] Barco leads us to the level 
of the cathedral of Frascati. From this level, according to Grossi-Gondi's 
researches, three other roads branch off (supra, 301), one leading to the 
amphitheatre of Tusculum and passing 15. of the Villa Falconieri, another 
eaing to the same point, but passing W. of the Cappuccini, and a third, 
with which we have already dealt : supra, 252°, leading S.to the Via Latina 
at La Pedica near the thirteenth mile. The first of these I have conject- 
urally marked as starting from near the Camposanto of Frascati 
(supra, 316: owing to a misunderstanding, as Grossi-Gondi points out (p. 
156 n. 3:, of information which he gave me. 

Grossi-Gondi, on the other hand, makes it follow a different course: it 
starts from Frascati, then passes W. of the Villa Borghese, and runs up the 
N.E. side of the valley which bears the name of Valle di Cicerone} 
(infra, 339, and leads up to the amphitheatre: along the bottom of it runs 
the boundary between the communes of Frascati and Monte Porzio. He 
describes various remains of pavement which have come to light in recent 
years, from which its width can be determined at about 


2 metres. Above 
the modern path which runs from Frascati to Camaldoli, indeed, it can 


be traced for about a quarter of a mile. 

To the S.W. of this road rises the Villa Falconieri, previously known 
as Rufina, from its builder Alessandro Rufini, Bishop of Melfi: it was also 
called Villa della Maddalena from a chapel? destroyed in building the 


? Fora find of antiquities here in 1$50-2 see Seghetty, Tuccolo ὁ Fras ati, ΤΟΙ, ἢ. 1. 
3. Jn this chapel was copied the inscription C./ Z. xiv. 2600. 
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villa, which was the first of the medern villas of Frascati (1546-30: 
(Lanciani, Storia degli Scavi, iii. 45). It has recently become the property 
of the German Emperor. It rests upon an ancient villa, of which some 
remains are still visible—especially the massive substructions on the N.W, 
and N.E., in opus reticulatum (carefully described by Stevenson (lat. Laz, 
10572, 27° sqq.), while several walls of this material, and plain mosaic pave- 
ments with yellowish tesserae, one with a narrow black band round the 
edge, have been recently found in the garden in front of the villa. Onan 
upper terrace to the S. is a beautiful pool, the so-called Ninfa, of which 
Lanciani gives an attractive photograph in his [Vauderings ‘after p. 286 : 
the reservoir at the W. corner is not ancient, for an efus reticulatum wall 
projects close to it, showing that the ancient villa should have been marked 
in my map as extending further S.W., as far as the modern entrance gate. 

An anonymous letter of the 8th of August 1753 preserved in the 
Chronicon Sublacense of the Library of the Episcopal Seminary at Frascati, 
mentions the discovery of, apparently, a herring-bone pavement on the 
upper level, where the fountain now is “δικά. Com. 1884, 204: 

That Rufini found antiquities in building his villa is probable, 
inasmuch as Aldovrandi (p. 181) saw in his house in Rome a female head 
found at Frascati. Here Fabretti and Lesley late in the seventeenth and 
early in the eighteenth century saw the inscription C.Z.L. xiv. 2604. It was 
erected to 77. Cusinius 1]. Fo Vellina tribu) aed ilis) pl ebis) acrario 
prac(fectus) pr(aetor) by his father, his mother Fictoria, and his sister. 
Dessau marks that the absence of cognomina proves the inscription to be 
earlier than Nero; and Klebs (Prosopographia, i. p. 488, no. 1329) assigns it 
to the years 27-23 B.C., cf. Tac. dun. xiii. 29. If the inscription was found 
here (which of course we do not know) then there is some ground for 
supposing that the villa belonged to this person. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century C./.Z. xiv. 2633 was copied here: it was a dedication 
to Julius Severinus patronus cultorum Dianesium by three other persons, 
two of them slaves, which seems to be of late date. The inscription (. 72. 
xiv. 2656, cut upon a cippus of sperone was also seen here in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and was copied by Stevenson, who 
Saw another similar cippus without inscription: he noted that it was not 
fractured on the left, as represented by Giorgi. The lettering is not very 
distinct, but the reading given is correct, except that xvit in the last line 
should probably be xviii. In a niche below the Ninfa is the headless torso 
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of a male statue wearing a toga, and a Doric cornice with a bucranium 
between two triglyphs. In the hall of the Villa, too, are several Corinthian 
capitals of white marble, and in the lower garden is a statue of a man 
bearing fruit in his bosom. In the fountain was recently found a slab of 
white marble o709 metre thick with the following inscription, which was 
somewhat difficult to decipher: it is obviously sepulchral and of little 
importance. 

ΟἿἹΟ 

0°05 

0°05 

o'62 metre | o'045 
0°04 


0°037 


The various remains of villas, etc. further E. will be described in 
connexion with the continuation of the road from Prata Porci (supra, 
326) and in the reverse direction, 2.6. starting from the amphitheatre (7277, 
367). We now return to Frascati and take the road which leaves it on 
the S.S.E., and which is, 1 think, undoubtedly ancient, though Nibby says 
( Schede, i, 64) that it is quite modern. 

On the W. side of this road, before we actually leave the modern 
Frascati, we find a tomb which tradition attributes to Lucullus (cf. p. 302). 
A plan of it is given by Angelini and Fea, Via Latina, Pl. VIL; and 
another less accurate and differing, in that the exterior is made square and 
not round, by Canina, Zuscolo, tav. xxvi. (with a view zbéd. xxvii) = Edifizi, 
VIL τὰν. Ixxxiii. It consists of a circular mass of concrete with a chamber 
in the form of a Latin cross in the centre, faced with opus reticulatum with 
brick quoins. 

Mattei (Zuscolo, 61, 62), who gives a rough wood cut of it, says that it 
was despoiled of its decorations about 1598, during the condiciction of the 
new cathedral, thowzh the best of the objects found were removed to 
Rome. Close by it in his own time some burials covered by tiles were found. 

Opposite to it is the Villa Lanccellotti, formerly 5. Croce, S. Angelo, 
and Piccolomini, which has no archacological records (Lanciani, Storia 
degli Scavi, iil, 56). The inscription C/Z. xiv. 2708 ‘of no interest) 
preserved there was very likely found in Rome and transported thither. 
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The path, between high walls, retains some traces of ancient pave- 
ment: it passes to the N.E. of the splendid Villa Aldobrandini, which was 
begun in 1602 by Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini, nephew of Clement VIII. 
(Lanciani, Storta degli Scavi, iii. 55), and which in the 18th century 
was called the Villa Pamphili! This does not itself occupy an ancient 
site ; but, immediately to the S.W. of it, between it and the gate towards 
the Villa Montalto, are foundations of selce concrete which form angles 
with the avenue, and must be corners of cisterns or of rooms in the 
substructions of an ancient villa which was orientated differently from the 
present one. 

Near the gate just mentioned there was found in 1845 a sepulchral 
cippus, with two urn-shaped cavities for ashes, bearing the inscription 
C.LL. xiv. 2610 (Grossi-Gondi, p. 191, n. 1). It is an inscription in honour 
of Rubellia Bassa, daughter of C. Rubellius Blandus and of Julia, the 
granddaughter of Tiberius (Prosopographia, iii. p. 136, no. 86), set up by her 
grandson Sergius Octavius Laenas Pontianus, consul in 131 4.D. It Is 
possible that we have here an indication of the ownership of the ancient 
villa. For another property owned by the same man at Prata Porci 
cf, Papers, i, 244. 

There were also found on the same occasion, Kaibel, 7G. xiv. 1003 (a 
marble base with a metrical dedication of a statue holding a cup to 
Hercules), a Latin inscription of Certa (which does not seem to have found 
its way into the Corpus), a trapezophorus (cf. Grossi-Gondi, 73, ἢ. 1), an 
altar with trees and birds (still in the modern nymphaeum), a fragment of 
a draped statue, and a piece of a coffered ceiling (Atti del Camerlengato, iv. 
3453, cited by Tomassetti, [τὰ Latina, 180 n): 76. 3475 contains papers 
relating to the continuation of the excavations, but there is no information 
as to their results.* 

Pavingstones are to be scen in the substruction wall of the garden 
near the villa, which may have come from the road up to the amphi- 
theatre, while others, Stevenson thinks (Vat. Lat. 10572, 134), which are 
to be seen to the 5. along the avenues which lead along the W. side of the 
hill, may have been brought from elsewhere, or may belong to another 
aeverticulum, which would have fallen into the branch from the Via Latina 
to Tusculum (swpra, 257). 

1 Cf. Eschinardi, Desertzzone di Roma (ed. Venuti, 1750). p. 265. 


* Tomassetti cites 76. 2846 as his authority for the statement that with the danreplrits were 
found five marble heads 27 7834, but incorrectly (7a, 344. n. 3). 
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Whether many of the antiquities now or formerly preserved at the 
Villa were found at Frascati or not is as doubtful as in the case of other 
villas at Tusculum. They include the famous Demosthenes of the Vatican 
(Braccio Nuovo, 62), a bust of Vespasian (possibly not genuine—Bernoulli, 
Rom. Ikon. ii. 2, p. 23, no. 10), a statue formerly supposed to represent 
Domitian, but really a Hermes of the neo-Attic school of the first century 
πιο, now at Munich (Glyptothek, no. 300), having been bought in Rome in 
ὅτι from one Pescetelli, an inferior male sepulchral statue, in white 
marble, still in the modern nymphaeum, as Tomassetti calls it (ze. the 
large hemicycle just to the S.E. of the Villa itself), and three or four 
sarcophagi, which were in Rome in the sixteenth century, and removed to 
the Villa before 1636. (Robert, Sark. Rel. ii. 34; iii. 79, 155, 224.) A bust 
of Volusianus is mentioned by Bottari, .1/us. Cap. ii. p. 67, cf. Bernoulli, of. 
cit, ji. 3, 161 fin. An inventory of the collection of sculptures, as it was in 
1709, is published in Documenti inediti per servire alla storia dei Muset 
@ Italia, iii. 181 sqg. 

The Villa is supplicd with water from springs below Monte Fiore 
(infra, 413 , which is brought by an aqueduct constructed for the purpose 
by Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini. Illustrations of the fountains and 
gardens of this and other villas at Frascati at the end of the seventeenth 
century will be found in Falda's Fontane delle Ville di Frascati; see also 
H. Inigo Triggs, The Art of Garden Design in Italy, pp. 117 sgq. Pls. CH. 
sgy. shall not deal with the fascinating subject of the Renaissance villas 
of Frascati ; though this should be done with reference also to the history 
of the collections of antiquities which they contained. The unimportant 
-epulchral inscriptions CLL. xiv. 2084, 2685, 2730, 2734 were found in the 
zrounds of the Villa, probably all of them in 1875 cf. Wells, of. cit. £93 sqg.) 
along the deverticulum mentioned, s#frva, 258, and several others built into 
the so-called Casino delle Fornaci, ze. the house between the Villa and 
point 429 (where are many fragments of marble sculptures and decorative 
terracottas; were probably discovered there also 26, 2643, 2644, 2751, 2720, 
33, 2739 and the Greek inscription given by De Rossi, Bull. Crist. 
1. As to 2b 2743 the case is doubtful. Tomassetti( Va Latina, 
131. note notes the discovery, a little before he wrote, of a marble statue 
and a fine pavement, and speaks of other antiquitics visible in the 
Villa. 

A little way above the Villa Aldobrandini, on the ΝΕ, side of the 
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road, is the monastery of the Cappuccini,! which occupies the site of an 
ancient villa, described in the extract from Cod. Tuse. cit. given by Lanciani 
in Bull. Comm. 1884, 202, and Storia degli Scavi, iii. 47: it had a reservoir 
close to the ancient road, and behind this a substruction wall, in which in 
1656 the anonymous author of the description cited saw seven niches, 
decorated with shells and calcareous incrustations (the so-called ‘tartari’) 
and mosaics. This substruction wall supports the terrace of the Villa 
Rufinella, which thus occupies probably the site of the main building of 
the villa, which I have omitted to mark in my map. This villa was only 
separated from the Rufina (Falconieri) in 1578; but the subsequent 
changes of proprietors are given quite differently by Lanciani (Storia, loc. 
cit.) and Grossi-Gondi (p. 149, n. 3). In 1804 it belonged to Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, in 1820 it passed to the Duchess of Chablais, then to the 
royal house of Sardinia, and finally to Prince Lancellotti. The ancient villa 
which is associated with the name Rufinella is one which lies within its 
grounds, but some 500 metres to the S.S.E. of it, 538 m. above sea-level, 
upon the boundary line between the communes of Frascati and Monte 
Porzio, and mainly in the territory of the latter. This is the site of the 
discoveries of 1741-6 (during the period 1740-73, when it was the property 
of the Jesuits) described in full by Lanciani, διά, cit. 174 sgg., and 
Grossi-Gondi, 148 sgg. both of whom give full references to previous 
authors. 

At present there is very little visible above ground: the two platforms 
of the villa, which seems to have faced S.W., are clearly distinguishable 
(though, the walls having been razed to the ground as they were discovered, 
they are now occupied only by flat meadows), and scanty remains of the 
substruction walls of the lower in opus reticulatum of selce with quoins of 
the same material may be seen on the S.W. and N.W. sides; while 
on the upper terrace, between the road leading up to the amphi- 
theatre and the boundary wall of the Aldobrandini property, are 
three reservoirs, two with one chamber each, and a third with at least 
three. 

Unfortunately the plans and notes made by Boscovich with a view to 
a thorough publication of the results have disappeared, and the accounts 
at our disposal are somewhat meagre. The devastation of the site is 


! On the threshold of the entrance door to the monastery Lanciant copied a fragment of an 
inscription (CZ. xiv, 27644). 
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accounted for by the fact that the walls were demolished to provide 
material for the new wing of the villa, which was being erected by Vanvi- 
telli. The villa had four courts, according to one authority (Giornale dei 
Letterati 1746, 115 sgg. reproduced by Fea, A/tscellanea, ii. 130 sgq., and 
Canina TJuscolo, p. 87, n. 5), two according to Zuzzeri (Di un’ antica villa 
scoperta nel dorso del Tuscolo) and Lanciani accepts the latter number as 
more in conformity with the usual type of a large country house. The 
baths were clearly recognizable, and were on the N. side, where the principal 
rooms seem to have been situated, for the sake of coolness in summer.} 
There was a peristyle on three sides of the whole villa, with a crypto- 
porticus ; and there were several cisterns (including those we have just 
mentioned), near which numerous water-pipes were discovered, though only 
two inscriptions have come down to us, 7. Cuspius Decor (C.L.L. xv. 7857) 
and L....Rat Sc.... (ib. 7872), both given by Zuzzeri. To these I feel no 
doubt that we should add 24. 7839 NV. Lund Faust/ and 7874 L. dennius Fortu- 
natus, both given by Muratori from copies sent him by Ramagini, who 
as we know (supra, 224) was copying inscriptions at and near Tusculum 
in 1741,and who saw them * 7uscw/e 71 aguaeductu? The copy of the latter 
is no doubt corrupt, and there is some doubt as to what the gentilicium 
should be. I think we may very likely also add the terracotta friezes 
in the Museo Kircheriano, one of which is published by Winckelmann, 
Mon. Ined, 161, while both are given by Canina, 7wscolo, tav. iii. iv. with 
the mourning Penclope and the recognition of Ulysses. 

The brickstamps found here are given by Zuzzeri (op. cit. 26 sqq.): 
they are as follows, C./.L. xv. 371. a. 19 (Severus ,? 566. b. 2 (about 123 A.D.), 
571. 1 (Hadrian,, 595. a. 8. b. 32 (Hadrian), 861. 15 (142 A.v.), 966. d.7 
(first century AD.}, 2042. Ὁ (123 A.D... 2233 (first century A.D.), 2277 
(first century Δ... 

The fine head of Socrates now in the Villa Albani (no. 1 ig 
Fuhrer, ii? 834; Bernoulli, Gr. hon. i. 187, no. 8) was eee 
Villa of Cicero ‘situated on the summit of the ancient city of Tusculum’ 
in 1735. according to Pier Leone Ghezzi, Cod. Ottob. Vat. 3108, 167= 
Lanciani, Bull. Com. 1882, 224, Ixitl.=Schreiber, Fundberichte des P. L. 
Ghesst, xxiv. in Sachs. Berichte, 1892, 141). It first passed into the hands 


1 Winckelmann in Fea Storvit dell trte, tit, 83, 211. (=mem. ro Fea. 
gives a long de-cription of the hypocausts. 

+ This 1s doubtful (cf szfva, 301). 

3 For this stamp which bears the legend VW. 7} see supra, 234 


WWesellanea, αν 0. 203) 
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of Cardinal Alessandro Falconieri, whose heirs sold it to Mgr. Niccolini, 
who in turn gave it to Cardinal Alessandro Albani. 

I have already pointed out (Papers, iv. 115) that Ghezzi gives a 
different account of the locality of the discovery of the other objects which 
he associates with this head; but I now think that the fact that he says 
expressly ‘I was present at the discovery of it’ must have more weight 
than I had given to it. 

The fine mosaic in the Vatican (Sala in forma di Croce Greca: 
Helbig, Fuhrer, 1.2. 328) was found in 1741 in this villa, cf Visconti J/aseo 
Pio Clem. VI. τὰν. xlvii., Canina, Zuscolo, τὰν. xliv., Grossi-Gondi, Pl. VII. 
for illustrations of it. Other small fragments of mosaic found in the same 
year, but not certainly belonging to the same pavement, were in the Museo 
Kircheriano, and are now in the Museo delle Terme (Canina, tav. xiv. 
Helbig, it.? 1153, 1157): cf. Ficoroni, J/em. 74 in Fea, A/tscellanea, i. Ὁ. 153. 
Ficoroni, in Rema slntica, 1741, 275, mentions the discovery here in the 
previous year of two bas-reliefs with two Bacchantes, one holding a 
cantharus and one a thyrsus, which after they had been restored and a 
cornice 7 palms high added were conveyed to France by the Duke of 
5. Agnan, ambassador of the French King to the Holy See. Fea, 
Miscellanea, i. p. 153, men. 69, leaves out the word ‘ bas-reliefs.’ 

A horologiun solare was also found and is described and illustrated by 
Zuzzeri, op. cit. 63 sgg.: it too was placed in the Museo Kirchcriano “De 
Ruggiero, Guzda del Museo Kircheriano (1879) p. 60, 224-226). Dessau is 
almost certainly right in attributing to these excavations C./.Z. xiv. 2635— 
Plutiae A(ult) fUiliae) Olympiadi sodali invenum locus) d.atus) αἱ ccurtonuim : 
Qeereto)—and 2640 (sodales lusus tuvenalis). He notes, rightly, that it is 
only at Tusculum (zd. 2631) that we find women as sodales zuvenuin, and 
notes further that copies of both inscriptions were sent to Maffei by 
Contucci just about the period of the excavations (at least before 1749) and 
that the second is still in the Museo Kircheriano. 

There seem to be faint records of earlier excavations, for a large marble 
cippus bearing the inscription C./.Z. xiv. 2607 is described as having been 
discovered in 1727 or 1728 ‘on the summit of Tusculum, or more precisely 
‘near the road which leads over the top of the mountain from the Vigna 
Pamphili (Ze. the Villa Aldobrandini, svpva, 333) to Mondragone’: very 
probably at this villa itself, but in any case somewhere between it and the 
amphitheatre. 
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The cippus was set up in honour of JZ. Gavius T. fi Vel ena trzbu) 
dppalius Maximus, carissimus vir, quaestor Augusti, legatus provinciae 
Varbonensts, sodalis Hadrianalis by a freedman and procurator of his ; and, 
if it was actually found in the remains of the villa, it may give us the name 
of one of its owners in the latter part of the second century—a date which 
would agree with that of the brickstamps ; but the use on the S.W. side of 
the lower terrace of selce concrete faced with opus reticulatum with selce 
quoins makes it probable that the villa had existed a good deal earlier, 
though there is no ground for attributing it either to Cicero or to 
Tiberius (supra, 232). 

Lanciani (Bull, com. cit.) is in error in attributing to this site the 
excavations in 1831 and 1834, which belong to the building which Canina 
calls the Villa of Tiberius zvfra, 344). 

Of subsequent excavations in this part of the Villa Rufinella we have 
no record, except that we are told that some brickstamps were found in 
digging to plant chestnuts in the Villa Lancelotti: Rufinella) namely, C.ZZ. 
xv. 454 ¢ (123 A.D.; and several others, mostly rectangular with one line of 
text. belonging, probably, te the first century 1.p. ‘Tomassetti, Budd, Com. 
18go, 111). 

E. of point 538, above the winding avenue, is a substruction wall of 
selce concrete facing S.W.. which I am inclined to attribute to the Renais- 
sance period ; and further to the F. again are some rough ruins, which may 
be mediaeval. I have not marked either in the map. 

As we continue to ascend E.S.E., the pavement of the ancient road 
begins to be preserved a little to the right of the modern path, not long 
before we reach the W. side of the amphitheatre of Tusculum. Here our 
path is joined by three other ancient roads, one ascending on the E. side of 
the Villa Falconicri supra, 330), another, the prolongation of the road from 
Prata Porci supra, 326,, ascending past the Villa Mondragone | ex/ra, 308), 
and a third ascending from the Via Latina at La Pedica ‘supra, 260. See 
the block plan of Tusculum PL NNVIIL which has been prepared from 
Canina’s plan Edifisz, VI. tav. 85 = Zuscolo tay. vi., by Mr. F. G. Newton, 
with various corrections made on the spot, and with the omission of much 
of the detail, simply in order to serve as a guide to the text. The best 
plan of Tusculum, as far as it goes. is that in Rossini, Coxtorn: a: Roma 

1826, tav. γῇ Angelini and Fea, Iva Latina, ταν. viii, also wive a good 


plan dating from 1828 Both of these were of course made before the 
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completion of the excavations, but have the advantage that they contain 
none of the arbitrary restorations which figure so largely in Canina’s 
work, 

A plan of Tusculum, on the scale of 1 : 1000, with claborate recon- 
structions, was exhibited by M. Garnier at the exhibition of drawings of 
the students of the French Academy at the Villa Medici in 1903, but has 
not been published. 

The amphitheatre (no. 1 on our plan) was absurdly called by the 
earlier antiquaries the Accademia or Scuola di Cicerone, and still bears 
that name on the Staff Map. Plans, sections, and views of it are given by 
Uggeri, op. εξ. tav. viii. and Vedute, no. 14, Angelini and Fea, of. cit. tav. 
ix., Canina, Zuscolo, tav. xxii. and xxiii.= Edifisz, VI, τὰν. XC. 

The diameters of ‘the arena are about 47 and 29 metres, the total 
diameters about 80 and 53 metres. The first excavations were, as Uggeri 
says (text, p. 30), made by himself in 1820, while Canina, of. c7¢. Ὁ. 132 n. 
I, tells us that he was responsible for the plan, which was also reproduced 
by Angelini and Fea. The plan in Canina’s own work is a good deal more 
complete. The building has, 1 should say, never been entirely cleared,! 
and a good deal has been filled in since the excavations. A view of the 
interior as it stands, looking towards the S.E., is given in our Pl. NAVI, 
Fig. 2. 

The site chosen is the head of the valley which descends between the 
Villa Rufinella and the Villa Mondragone, so that on the E.N.E. it is 
supported by the slope of the hill, while on the lower side substructions are 
necessary, and the only entrances on the level into the arena are at the 
N.W. and S.E. ends, while the seats were only accessible from above or 
from the arena (stairs are preserved on each side of the archway on the 
S.E. but are not well shown in any of the plans) and not, as is more usual, 
from passages concentric with the arena running under the seats. In the 
eastern half of the circumference such a passage does exist, but it is com- 
pletely closed, and serves merely as a support; while in the other half it is 
replaced by semicircular chambers which serve in the same way as supports, 
and were almost entirely closed. They are now filled up and inaccessible. 
The use of such spaces may be scen on a much larger scale in the 


! Wells (p. 193) speaks of excavations by Prince Aldobrandin1 in 1867. 
Φ The eaternal wall is clearly visible on the S.E. showing that it was not built agaist the hill 
here, but only on the NE. and S.W. sides. This is not clear in Canina’s plan. 


£22 
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theatre of Augusta Raurica, where they are entirely closed (see AZztterlungen 
der hist. ant. Ges. su Basel, N.F. UW. Das Romische Theater su Augusta 
Raurica by Th. Burckhardt-Biedermann, Bale, 1882) and in the amphi- 
theatre at Trier (both are given by Durm, Baukunst der Etrusker und 
Romer, Ὁ. 218, fig. 222). In regard to the date of the building, Grossi- 
Gondi “p. 173; gives us an important picce of information: the parts that 
are visible are in the main, as our photograph will show, of opus quadratum 
in the lower part, while the arched substructions and the walls supporting 
the seats are of opus reticulatum of tufa and selce with bands of not very 
good brickwork ;! but in one of the arches of the vaulting of one of the 
covered passages he has seen three examples of the brickstamp ὦ}... xv. 
622, which dates from the middle of the second century 1.D.; and 26. 1370. 
2 (belonging to about the same date! was found here by Ficker. Rossini 
indeed shows (Contoru? dt Rema, tav. 73) an ancient road running beneath 
it, across its minor axis, which would be, 1 presume, a connecting line 
between the two roads which, after its construction, had to pass round the 
outside of it—that ascending from the Rufinella and that descending to 
Mondragone. Some fragmentary inscriptions on the seats are given in 
CLL. xiv. 2606: one of them, with the letters NIANO, is still lying 
in a chamber at the S.E. end. In 1885, in clearing away some earth that 
had fallen, a headicss male statuc in travertine draped with a toga was 
found between the amphitheatre and the road leading up to the city: it 
had no artistic merit. (Wot. Scav7, 1885, 477.; In the entrance passage at 
the N.W. end we may see clearly from the change of construction 
‘the earlier work being faced partly with opus guadratum of tufa and 
partly with rough thin pieces of selce, while the later facing is of opus 
reticulatum, that the first ten metres of it have been built later 
than the rest: this portion falls outside the line of the external walls 
and must have been added to provide a passage round the outside of 
the amphitheatre. Canina sees here the remains of a monumental 
entrance, which to me is doubtful. A plan and elevation of an amphi- 
theatre ‘without legend) by Antonio da Sangallo the younger (Uffizi, 
1089, are attributed to this amphitheatre by Ferri (Catalogo dei Disegui 
di Architettura, p. 79) partly owing to the general similarity of paper 


1 The bricks are hehtish red, rather uneven, and from 17 to 27 em. {rig dest measieenients 
gave an average thickness of Ο ὍΞΙ m. on the NW. and 0°35 on the S.E.. the mortar courses in 
both cases averaging 0016. 
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and drawing with 2d. 1064. Upon this we find a drawing of ‘one of the 
seats of the Coliseum of Tusculum,’ of which I give 
a sketch, kindly sent me with other information by 
Prof. Hulsen : the legend states that it is measured in 


‘dita’ of about 0°02 metre. We may notice here the 
small projection at the end of the step, which recurs 
in the schematic drawing of the seats on 74. 1089, and is another ground for 
Ferri’s identification. The ‘archo quadro, on the other hand on 76. 1064, 
has nothing to do with Tusculum, but is the so-called Janus Quadrifrons 
near San Giorgio in Velabro in Rome. Volpi, Vetus Latzumz, viii. tab. ii. 
fig. vii, shows some of the steps of the amphitheatre. 

The fact that the arena of the amphitheatre was accessible on the 
level from the S.E. has considerable importance for us: for it clearly indi- 
cates that the neck of land connecting the ridge which we have so far been 
following with that which was occupied by the town was a very narrow 
one, and that there was originally a depression here, rendering the position 
more easily defensible. I think we may take it as almost certain that 
the site of the amphitheatre marks the WW. extremity of the primitive city. 

In 1735 some sepulchral inscriptions of no importance were found ‘on 
the hill of Tusculum towards Santa Maria della Molara, or ‘on the W, 
(see) slope of the ancient Tusculum, or ‘below the so-called Scuola di 
Cicerone [the amphitheatre] on the right’ (0.12. xiv. 2678, 2697, 2727, 
2749). 

With the sepulchral inscriptions copied at the Villa Rufinella I shall 
not deal ; but I may make a few additions from Nibby’s MS. notes. He 
gives (Schede, 1. 64) a copy of C.ZL. xiv. 2683, which he states to have so 
far been of sperone, and which he saw (with 2579) on the road between the 
amphitheatre and the theatre on October 13th, 1823 (?): it is as follows: 


Q.BAEBIO Q.F 
FVFIO.... COE 


In 1871 the sepulchral inscription 0.1.2. xiv.2756 was found * between 
Frascati and Monte Porzio in a place called La Molara.” J should 
imagine that this referred, not to the villages themselves, but to their 
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communal boundaries: for I do not know of any place called La Molara 
on the N. side of the ridge of Tusculum. It will be seen from the map 
that this boundary passes along the ridge of Tusculum from point 550 as 
far as the amphitheatre: so that the locality would be much the same as 
that of the discoveries of 1735. 

Just beyond the amphitheatre are the remains of a very large building 
(2 in our plan}, of which we only see the substructions of the S.W. side, and 
the great platform which it occupied. We again have a plan drawn by 
Canina in the work of Uggeri (of. cit. tav. ix., Tedude, no. 15; the plan is 
repeated by Angelini and Fea, of. εἴΖ. ταν. x.); this only shows the portion 
of the substruction which is actually in existence. while Rossini /oc. ¢7¢, has 
an independent plan. Canina, 7wsco/o, tay. xvilii-xx. (= Edifisz, VI. xci., 
xcii—xciii being a restoration of the villa which is contained in this work 
alone», gives an elaborate reconstruction of the whole as a great villa: it is 
based he says (p. 128), on the knowledge gained in excavations of 1830 
made under his own direction. He also gives a plan of the substructions 
which goes somewhat further than that of Uggeri. and is in some respects 
more accurate and more detailed, having been made after the excavations : 
in others it suffers, as usual from arbitrary reconstruction. 

The construction of the building is in opus reticulatum with stone 
quoins and voussoirs and bands of brickwork: the exterior of the ΝΙΝ. 
side is shown by Grossi-Gondi ‘tav. ix.) and in our Pl. XXIX, fig. 1; while 
the massive substructions on the S.W., also of opus reticulatum, have arches 
of tiles—in one case the broken flange of a tile * is clearly seen. 

Below the N.W. portion of the substructions is an underground 
passage reached by a staircase descending from the northeasternmost of 
the rooms preserved on this side, which I have explored. Its walls are 
faced with opus reticudatum, and it has a barrel roof of concrete which has 
been set on planks: it is 1°So metre high and o'60 wide. 

After it has run 20 metres 5.W. by S.,a branch goes off S.E. by 5. 
for ten metres . half way along it is an opening 0:70 wide in the wall) and 
then turns back N.E. by N. for about 100 metres. The first passag ᾿ 
another 40 metres, reaches the opening of a passage or drain in ee 
ratui 200 metres high and 0°65 metre wide, with a flat roof of blocks of 


opis guadratum : it is obstructed by earth and cannot be followed far 
1 This as reproduced by Grossi-Gondi, ef 2%. tay. αἱ 


Its 


‘Lhe facing *bric’ss* average about ΟΥΤδ im. long, and are really cut tiangles from larcer 
- ῃ = 
bricks or tiles; they average 0'036 m. thick, the mortar being ovorg m_ thick. 
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object is not very certain, but it is most probably connected with the 
drainage of the building. On the upper level of the platform there is now 
nothing definitely visible but a large concrete core, just where Canina 
marks a huge peristyle, about 4 metres high,! and some 11 metres wide by 
Io metres long, with another, some 11 by 6 metres, at an interval of 2 
metres to the S.W. The cores have clearly been surrounded by large 
squared blocks of tufa, one of which, 107 wide by o'95 metre high (the 
length is uncertain) may still be seen on the S.W. of the main core; and 
the interval was no doubt filled in with blocks which have been removed 
for building material. We thus have before us, it seems to me, the podium 
of a temple facing S.W., somewhat small, perhaps, in proportion to the size 
of the platform on which it stands. With this would agree the discovery 
here (at an unknown date in the latter half of the roth century) of 0.12. 
xiv. 2621°—a base of sperone with a dedication by the aediles guinguen- 
nales made from the sums realized from fines (aere mu/taticio), and also the 
existence on the site of a large pulvinar of white marble, belonging no 
doubt to an altar. 

The site of the building before us seems to me eminently suited for 
that of one of the chief temples of Tusculum. That it is outside the 
line of the city walls, as traced by Canina, proves nothing (7n/ra, 350): 
indeed I think the ancient city would more naturally have terminated 
W. of this building rather than E. of it, in so far as one can argue from 
the conformation of the ground. That it is the temple of Castor and 
Pollux seems improbable (x/ra, 355), and in that case we may assign it, 
if we will, to Jupiter (Liv. xxvii. 4; cf. Macrob. i. 12). From Livy we 
learn that in 210 B.c. the summit of the Temple of Jupiter at Tusculum 
was struck by lightning, and that almost the entire roof was removed ; 
while Macrobius testifies to the importance of Jupiter at Tusculum: 
‘there are some who record that this month (May) came into our calendar 
from that of Tusculum, in which Maius is still called a god, who is Jupiter, 
so-called, that is, from his greatness and majesty.’ 


' There is a horizontal line in the concrete only a litle way above the bottom of the core a> 
now visible, which may mark a difference of date, though if we suppo-e all above this line to be an 
addition, we shall get a very low podium. ‘The mortar is gray brown in both cases, and lamps of 
selce are used ; but that below the line seems to be finer and darker. Vhe line is actually marked 
by a thin layer of hard cement 0-005 m. thick. 

ἦ The fragment of an inscription on a marble epistyle (24. 26.45) which may still be seen close by 

ἀη γα, 347) contains too little to be of any use to us. 
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The building figured in the sixteenth century as the Villa of Cicero, 
but was assigned, after the discoveries near the Rufinella (supra, 335), to 
Gabinius, Various excavations were carried on there in the first sixty 
years of the last century. 

First come the excavations of 1826, conducted by Biondi, in which a 
seated statue was found near the villa, along the road (which Canina calls 
the Via dei Sepolcri) on the N.W. side of it:? it was headless, but was 
so like the statues from Veii and Piperno, now in the Vatican (Chiara- 
monti, 400, 494), that a head of Tiberius was given to it; and the view 
that this was the Villa of Tiberius mentioned by Josephus gained further 
colour from the discovery. The arguments are, however, quite insufficient, 
as we have already seen (supra, 317), and Grossi-Gondi is quite right 
(pp. 151, 168) in refusing to accept them. The statue was, according to 
Canina, transported to Agli¢ (p. 139, tav. xxx.) Biondi states that here 
was found also a fine statuette of a seated boy, who is trying to hold a 
young pig, which is attempting to escape, and two herms, one of them 
double. Biondi’s excavations did not touch the villa itself, inasmuch as 
it lay in the tenuta della Molara, not within the property connected with 
the Villa Rufinella; and excavations seem to have been begun in the 
former property in 1829, though rather further E. In Bud/. Just. 1829, 12.4, 
we find mention of a fine bust of a youth recently found in the Tenuta 
della Molara, and in zd. 246 we hear of excavations close to the theatre 
in which two busts, one male, one female, were found. These are not the 
busts of Sappho and Corbulo found under Canina’s direction in that 
portion of the lower city which lay in the Tenuta delle Molare on one 
side of the Forum, which he mentions on pp. 79, 147, an gures i 
ταν. xxxvi., for these last were found in Phe: pate eo 
Villa Borghese. The so-called Corbulo is not mentioned as such by 
Bernoulli; and I cannot help thinking that, though it might have added 

1 Uggeri. p. 39. suggests that, as there were some altars and statues in the Borghese collection 
said to have come from the Tusculan villa of Cicero. excavations may have been made there in the 
time of Paul Ve Of course not everything from the Villa Borghese was removed to the Louvre. 

2 The locality of discovery 1s given by Canina (77%s.0/e, 139) from Biondi’s notes in the 
Biblivteca Messandrina or della Sapienze (the library of the University of Rome) Cad. 106 E, ἢ 4’. 
There notes include the beginning of a systematic description which unluckily never got her oni the 
first chapter. Canina, however, made free use of them. In his reports to the Camerlensato (A ἐτ, 
fit. iv fase. 246) Biondi gives no details as to the exact locahty of his discoveries, 7 ᾿ 

3 From οὐδέ de] Canervencate. Tit. iv. fasc. 2846. we learn that in 1838 Canina found ‘in the 


upper part of the Tenuta dela Molara, below the city and atadel of Tusculum,” eight heads, 


appt, a sarcuphagys wh strigil markings. etc. sefra. 333 n. 2) 


four 
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to the bulk of his work, it would have added immensely to its utility, 
had he given a list of the statues and busts with which he deals under 
their false denominations as well as under their true ones. As it is, if 
later criticism has led to a change in the naming of a piece of sculpture, 
it is often almost impossible to find out what has become of it, if one only 
knows the erroneous name given to it at the time of its discovery. 

The regular excavations, described in -1¢¢? del Camerlengato, Vit. iv. 
fasc. 1219, seem to have been carried on in this villa itself. Prince 
Camillo Borghese, who was trying to found a new museum to take the 
place of the collection which had previously adorned the Villa Borghese in 
Rome (of which the greater part had been in 1792 transported to the 
Louvre, where it still is), had asked for leave to search for works of art in 
various properties which belonged to his family. 

In January, 1830 (dé¢ cit. 2192 barely mentions work in 1834), the 
Prince obtained permission to excavate in the Tenuta della Molara, which 
is described as precisely above and on one side of the Rufinella: the 
work, under the direction of Giuseppe Spagna, a silversmith and metal 
founder of Rome, was begun near the amphitheatre in March, 1830, and 
before the 25th a piece of plain mosaic had been found, but broken up 
furtively. On April Ist it was reported that a bust and a head of marble, 
both of good style, were found, and leave was asked that with the 
fragments of mosaic they might be removed to Villa Borghese. In May 
permission was sought to transport to Spagna’s studio in Via del Babuino 
a piece of black and white mosaic with geometric figures and various 
fragments of marble. These documents do not mention Canina as in 
charge of the excavations, though it seems to me impossible not to refer 
to them his words in Yusco/o, p. 128: ‘the excavations directed by me 
about ten years ago (the book was published in 1841) by order of Prince 
Borghese Aldobrandini, the site on which these remains exist being 
included in the Tenuta della Molara, which belongs to the Aldobrandini 
family. Some years later, in 1859, other excavations were carried on 
here by Campana.!. Of these we have no particulars except that various 
brickstamps found here are known from the copies given by De Rossi 
to Descemet. Some belong to the first, others to the second century A.D. 
CLL. xv. 562. 18 (134 AD), 393. 11 (several copies—Hadrian), So9 a. 4 


' Was it in these excavations that the statues of the four seasens in the Villa Aldobrandini 
(Wells, 185) were found and the frescoes which were in his collection ? 
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(first century A.D.) 912. 27 (four copies—first century A.D.j, 1315 a. 2 
(first century), 1527. 2 (first century), 1821 (134 A.D.), 2029 (134 A.D), 
2281 (Hadrian 2). 

In 1866 still further work seems to have been done in the building: for 
it was in this year that the brickstamps C./.Z. xv. 7 a. 1 Rezpudblicae 
Tusculanorium), 1122. 3 (first century A.D.) were found here: both are 
now in the Museum at Parma. One would imagine that this is the site 
of the discovery by Ficker of 7b. 1202. 2, 1265 Ὁ. 2 (both first century), 
1292. 3 “123 A.D.), recorded as zz parietints magnis meridiem versus. 

To the N.W. of the main substructions (at @ in our plan) is a great 
mass of concrete, about cight metres square, with niches, which Grossi- 
Gondi (tav. ix.), 1 think rightly, considers to be a tomb, while Canina 
brings it well within the area of the building. I think this should rather 
begin at a’, where there is a low mass of concrete. Rossini shows a 
circular tomb a little to the N.W. Opposite to it on the S.W. and ΝΥ, 
(at 3, 3’ on our plan) are remains of buildings, well figured in Rossini’s 
plan and also shown by Canina—tombs (some columbaria), no longer 
clearly visible. 

In 1807 Lucien Bonaparte is said to have excavated a group of tombs 
on the ridge above the Rufinella, where Tusculum faces the Alban Mount, 
on the right (S.) of the ancient road, Ze. not far from the amphitheatre 
cither on the E or W. The building is described as though it had been 
a house, but was in reality of a sepulchral character. It was approached 
by some peperino steps: one of the rooms with a mosaic pavement (with 
a bust of a youth in the centre holding a /tuus) contained four arched 
niches, under which bodies were buried, enclosed in slabs of marble, while 
at each angle was a wine jar full of burnt bones. The unimportant 
sepulchral inscription C.7.Z. xiv. 2760 was found there, and a brickstamp 
(26. xv. 1039, 2) οἵ 123 A.D. was also discovered in one of the rooms. 

The whole is described at great length, but not very clearly, by: 
Guattini in Wemorte Ener. iii. 130; but from a comparison with Rossini’s 
plan it seems clear that the room he is describing is that nearest to the 


1 74, 800. a. 5 1s recorded as having been copied by Henzen tin the ruins called the Villa of 
ig ῃ ΝΝ L 
Cicero.” Iam inclined to suspect that the ~ute is the -ame; and agree with Grosst-Gondi in 
referring to it also 72, 2226 (10 cent VT ). 
eo aaa the Villa Aldobrandiny: itty just posable that 2, 1029, a 12 (now in 
the same μίαςει was also found in these excavotions, 
‘The scpalchral ines ription found in 1861 inthe remains of the ereat build 


Sg is ing of which we have 
spoken (C.4.£. xiv. 207g) must belong to the tombs of this part of the road 
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amphitheatre in the northern group 3’. Guattani is in this case placing 
the tomb on the wrong side of the road. 

To the N.W. of the building numbered 2 on the left edge of the road, 
ascending to the N.E. (the pavement of which is well preserved) I have 
noticed three fragmentary inscriptions: (1) [0 TOAE, on a fragment 
of a white marble epistyle, 0-26 metre high, the Ictters being 0'105 metre 
high (which I saw some years back, and have not been able to find again). 
(2) CLL, xiv. 2645, on the narrow edge (0°23 metre wide, the letters being 
o'lo high and well cut) of a block of marble 0°78 by 0°54 metre, with bolt 
holes on the upper surface. The second full point should, I think, be 
omitted. (3) COCTVS OL C in rough letters o109 metre high, on the 
narrow edge of a block 1:27 by ΟΟ metre. They come very possibly 
from these tombs, and (1) and (3) do not seem to be published elsewhere. 
At the N. angle of the large building the main road turns S.E., but a 
branch goes off due E., which Canina calls the ‘Via Particolare delle 
Ville” Following this we reach, at the point marked 4 in our plan, the 
site of the house, with a small atrium and a reservoir (of which he gives 
a plan on tav. xxiv.: cf. p. 132) which was excavated in 1827 (Edifisz, VI, 
tav. xciv.). Of the house no remains are now visible, but the reservoir 
is still to be seen. The plan is also given by Angelini and Fea (tav. xi.), 
and their rendering is probably more correct, inasmuch as there seems to 
be some amount of arbitrary restoration in Canina’s work. 

Below it are other ruins, 4’, now no longer visible, which Canina 
thought to be the main building of the villa; in them were found in 1825 
a putto with a dog or hare, a double Bacchic herm, a head of Jupiter 
a marble medallion with a representation of Apollo, a bust of an Indian 
Bacchus, a bust of a female member of the gens Rutz/ia (this statement is 
not consistent with that of p. 143, zz/ra, 352), a head and a bust of Diana, 
and a fragment of a finely carved group of Bacchus with two Fauns 
(Canina, pp. 133, 149, and tav. xxxvii., XXxvViii.). 

In regard to this last we have a curious application from Biondi in 
the οἱ del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 1291. In a letter of March 6th, 
1830, he suggested that, as in 18261! two torsi and fragments of a third 
statue, of Greek marble and well carved, forming a group of a Bacchus 
dancing between two fauns, had been found at Tusculum, while in the 
previous excavations of Lucien Bonaparte two moderately good statucs 


* The cvact date was April 25th. (Canina p. 144: on p. $ he wrongly gives the date a+ 1830.) 
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representing ladies of the gens .\/amilia had been found (which were 
included in the purchase of the Pallas Giustiniani and other statues in the 
Museo Chiaramonti, and were then in the Vatican storerooms), and, 
as these Jast would complete the royal collection at Aglié near Turin, he 
would wish an exchange. The Commission, however, reported against 
it, adding that the Mamiliae were really Rutiliae, and the exchange was 
refused. The group was then sold to the King of Prussia, and is now at 
Berlin « Beschreebung, no. 96). Canina gives two plates of it (Zuscolo, 
XXNiil, NXNiv.|, one representing it before its restoration, the other an 
attempt at a restoration by Bisetti, whereas this work was actually done 
by Wolff. .A\ll the rest of the sculptures were removed to Agli¢é. Some 
ornaments in terracotta are given on tav. xlix.! 

On the S. side of this road are two other buildings, 5, 6, at divergent 
orientations, called by Canina ‘Casa del Console C. Prastina Pacato.’ 
iSee also Rossini, ef. ct, for the plan) Here, then, was found in 1825, 
the base bearing the inscription (1.12. xiv. 2588, probably a dedication to 
Fortune made by the consul ordinarius of 147 A. Biondi (MS. f. 4) adds 
to the discoveries in this house for in the ruins below it on the N. of the 
road, for his account is vague) the fragment of a calendar C./.L. xiv. 2575, 
and the lead pipe with the inscription Repudblicae Tuscnlanorum (CLL. 
xv. 7813: cf. wfra, 357). Specimens of the paintings from this house are 
given by Canina ‘tav. xlili, = Edifist, VI. 96). They were transported to 
the castle of Agli¢. The remains now visible are scanty. At 6 there is 
a long wall going N.E, with substructions in opus reticudatum of tufa. 

Beyond these ruins the ancient road bifurcated: the right hand 
branch led to a small open space, paved with slabs of sperone, with 
seats of the same material, which stood in front of another villa (7 on 
our plan, of which scanty traces are visible, where it ended. To this 
villa, excavated in October, 1838 . Rossini indicates only a few walls 
on the site}, was given the name of the house of the Caecilii, from the 
discovery in it of a painting, which was supposed to represent a scene in 
the life of this family, Biondi notes that, according to tradition, Tanaquil, 
the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, when she came to Rome, acquired the name 
of Caia Caecilia, and was celebrated both as a spinner of wool and as an 
interpreter of prodigies cf. the passages cited by him in Déss, Pont. -tec. 


ΕΣ may notice in passing that -f¢z -2/. fase 1008 deals entirely with the exportation of modem 


Ἴρις in plaster and marble from the Rafinella to Paiaees Chal ‘ats and thence abroad. 
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Arch, X, 386 sgg.) A priestess or diviner is, according to him, represented 
by the old woman seated in a pensive attitude on the right of the picture: 
on the left sits a younger woman crowned with laurel, and in the centre is 
a girl spinning, about whose destiny in marriage an oracular response is 
being demanded. He refers the painting to the incident related by Cicero 
(De Div, 104) and Valerius Maximus (iv. 4). 

Caecilia, wife of a-Caecilius Metellus, whose identity cannot be 
precisely fixed (not necessarily Balearicus, as Biondi thinks), though he was 
a contemporary of L. Valerius Flaccus, consul in 100 B.C., went with her 
sister’s daughter to consult an oracle in regard to the marriage of the 
latter. The former sat, but the latter stood, and becoming tired, asked her 
to let her rest on her seat: whereupon the aunt said ‘I willingly give up 
my place to you’; and so it fell out in reality: for the aunt soon died, and 
the niece married the aunt’s husband. 

Biondi gives a plate only of this incident, but describes other paintings 
also. Canina gives the plan (τὰν. xxiv. fig. 1= Zdvjis?, VI. tav. xciv) and 
representations in colours (tay. xli., xlii—not repeated in Eazfis7) of this 
painting and another, and (tav. xlvi.—xlviii.) of one of the marble pavements 
and of some of the decorations in stucco. In one room a number of small 
pieces of marble for use in a pavement (which Biondi thinks had never 
actually been used) were found; while in others there were marble and 
mosaic pavements. The excavations were continued at the end of 1839 
after the death of Biondi, under the direction of Canina, as he tells us in 
his text (pp. 81, 133) and a marble vase adorned with groups of griffins 
and stags was found (p. 151, tav. xxxix., xl.), and also a head of a Roman 
lady very skilfully painted on plaster (p. 149, tav. xxxviil., fig. 4°. Two of 
the brickstamps give the dates 123 and 124 A.D. (Ο1. 2. xv. 270 ἃ. 7, 2025. 
1) while 2280 seems to belong to the middle of the first century A.D. A 
wall of opus reticulatum with brick bands is still standing at the N.E. 
angle (7’). 

The left hand branch of the path retains its pavement for a short way 
only, and after a time turns N, passing a little E. (but not so near as Canina 
represents it) of a circular tomb (8 on our plan) called La Torre? ( Zusculo, 
p. 136 and tav. xxvi.: cf Edifis?? VI. τὰν. Ixxxiv.) constructed in opus 


1 In this work a restored sectional elevation is given, and a plan, which i, not really that of La 
Torre, but that of the so-called tomb of Lucullus, repeated from the preceding plate. 
* xivii, xlviii are repeated in Zduficl vi, ταν. xcix. 
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veticulatum: it is circular, with a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross. 

With the further course of the road to the N. we shall deal later: it 
has a branch going E. to join the path up from Camaldoli (x/ra, 371) 
passing the remains of a building (9 on our plan). 

We now return to the temple (?) no. 2 on our plan, and follow the 
paved road leading due E. from it. The modern path does not coincide 
with this exactly, but runs a trifle further S., following the boundary wall 
between the two properties already mentioned. We very soon reach the 
point at which Canina marks the site of one of the gates of the ancient 
city (το. What remains here is simply a mass of concrete vaulting which 
has fallen, and it can of course have nothing to do with the original 
fortifications of the city, of which as a matter of fact no traces remain, nor 
does Canina maintain that they do. The scanty traces of concrete along 
its supposed course, eg. at 11, naturally belong to the imperial period ; 
though it is probable that Canina is fairly right (p. 77 and tay. vi.= Eazfisz, 
VI. τὰν. Ixxxv.) in determining the line of the confines of the ancient city 
by the fall of the ground. Asa fact everywhere except on the W. their 
line can hardly be conceived to have differed from that given by him, as 
the ground falls away steeply on all sides. The western termination, on 
the other hand, might more appropriately be placed at the amphitheatre, 
where the neck of land is a narrow one ‘cf. also supra, 341). Whether the 
picce of walling near the fountain (no, 20; belongs to the early city wall we 
shall inquire later (2z/ra, 360). 

After a little over 200 metres, the road divides, turning to the N.E. and 
S.E., to avoid the Forum 13), an open space in front of the theatre sur- 
rounded by colonnades ; just at the turn are the foundations which Canina 
considers to be those of the Curia “12, and of which nothing is now visible ;! 
then the road runs EF. along its N. and S., sides again, though the pavement 
is preserved only along the N. side. I cannot offer an opinion as to the 
correctness of the lines of the cross streets which Canina indicates in his 
plan, nor of the details of the Forum which he gives Zuscolo, p. 116 
sqg-.and tav. x= Edifizz. VI. ταν. 86; the cornices, ete., which belonged to a 
porticu with Corinthian columns, were conveyed to the casino of the Villa 
Rufinella, having been found in the excavations of Lucien Bonaparte 


1 This mast be the ‘temple faung S. with lated columns of Luna marble with Corinthian 
capitals’ of which Biondi speaks Ms ἢ 9. 
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early in the nineteenth century (cf. tav. xvii, figs. 7, 8), but Canina claims to 
have been the first to recover the plan. A capital in sperone in imitation 
of the Egyptian style is also given zézd. fig. 9 ; but the exact site of its dis- 
covery is unknown. 

Biondi describes (MS. f. οὗ sgg.) at the precise place where Canina 
places the Forum an entrance door on the S. of the road, leading to‘a 
public or at least a noble building’: on each side of it was a base with the 
impression of a column upon it, one of the drums of which was found and 
re-erected. Beyond this was the threshold of a shop in sperone. Further 
on the left was the approach to an almost circular temple, which one 
descended by steps (not shown by Canina), which had been converted into 
a Christian church and roughly restored in the Middle Ages. Indeed 
along the road there were evident traces of a cemetery with many skeletons, 
some lying on the pavement of the road, others in rough coffins of walling 
or of stone. When these were removed, the road was found to continue, 
and soon had a branch to the right. This was not followed, and, continu- 
ing along the straight road, there was found to be a wall in opus guadratum 
of sperone, restored in opus reticulatum, on each side of it: there were 
traces of the impost of an arch which passed, not straight, but diagonally 
across the road (this is the lateral passage on the N. side of the theatre 
under part of the cavea). The road now began to ascend, and at the 
beginning were some houses with walls painted red. Ascending more 
rapidly the road then left on the right the cistern no. 16 which had been 
found by Lucien Bonaparte and cleared again by Biondi, who noted that 
its sides were not perfectly parallel. 

The first part of the account hardly seems consistent in detail 
with Canina’s description: it would be very desirable that the remains 
should be again uncovered, so that we might learn the exact 
truth. 

But from the position of this area, which is precisely identical with 
that of the Forum at Ostia, and from the discoveries made in or near it by 
Lucien Bonaparte, it seems almost certain that this was the Forum, and 
Dessau’s scepticism (CLL. xiv. p. 258) is a little excessive. According to 
Canina’s statements (though unfortunately accurate notes of the exact 
site of the discovery of the various objects were not taken; fragments of a 
statue of Augustus, which fitted on to a torso already discovered, were 
found near the Forum on Oct. 16th, 1825 .p. 140, tav. xxx: cf. Biondi MS. 
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f. 4) and removed to Agli¢é. Two toga statues were found in the same 
locality by Lucien Bonaparte: one bears on its base the name of Cn. 
Velineius (C./.Z. xiv. 2754), while Biondi (MS. 77 sgq.) reports on Oct. gth, 
1825 the discovery of some fragments which completed the other. Canina 
figures both in Zuscudo tav. xxxil; they were conveyed to Aglié (though 
there seems to be some doubt as to whether they are still there—Dessau 
in CLL. xiv. p. 255, n. 4) Among the objects found hereabouts by 
Lucien Bonaparte were a statue of Antonia, now in the Braccio Nuovo of 
the Vatican (no. 771, two female statues now in the Musco Chiaramonti 
(355, 357' with inscriptions on their bases, showing that they represent two 
members of the gens Rutilia (CZ. 2741, 2742: cf. Canina, tav. xxxii: the 
former inscription is probably best restored, as Hulsen thinks, Rutilia L. f, 
mater Terentii) Regin'?;—cf. Amelung Sculpt. des Vatik. Museums, i. p. 
345 ', and a heaclless bronze statue : the whereabouts of which is not known).? 
‘A bust supposed to represent another female member of the gens Rutilia 
was found in 1825, where the statues had been found, and conveyed to 
Aglié (Canina, p. 143, tav. xxxvil., but cf. supra, 347. 

Several other sculptures found by Lucien Bonaparte are figured on 
tav. xxxviii and described on pp. 149, 150. They include a head of the 
youthful Augustus, another head of Corbulo, three unidentified heads, a 
head of the youthful Ilercules or Theseus, and two marble disks with 
Bacchic reliefs. They were to be seen in the palace in Via Condotti which 
he occupied, but I do not know where they are now. 

The objects found to the S. of the Forum, in the tenuta della Molara 
in 1829, 1830, and 1834 are mentioned szpra, 344. Bases with inscriptions 
indicating the existence of other statues were found by Lucien Bonaparte. 
some of historical personages 0.12. xiv. 2600, Q. Caccilius Metellus cos., 
2601, We Fulvines WM. f. Sern. cos. detolia θὲ, cepit—the latter was consul 
in B.C. 188, but the former cannot be certainly identified), others of 
characters in Greek mythology (Orestes, Pylades, Telegonus,' Telemachus, 


1 Efe mentions that it had been placed ‘at the Villa Kutinella: on the base bearine the 
inscription C./.2. xiv. 2753, which did not belong to i. δ 

ὁ Tsuppose this ts the fine Apollo in bronze stightly less than natural size mentioned by Nuibby 
(deals, itv 328 as still in his possession. The 1318 edition of Vasj's guide (//iveraria de Roma, 
yp. 221) enumerates among the objects found at Tusculum and eNisting in the P 
the Via Condotti a marble vase, the Apollo, four busts fone sapposed to represent Germanicus, the 
other Perseu-, which were much praned), and the two Rutiliae, From the construction of the 
sentence tt ts not clear whether the statue of Tiber. mentioned Just before them should be included, 
but probably not. 

» Above this name we see τον (0) 3 but Mommesen 1. undoubted! 


lazzo Bonaparte in 


¥ right in supposing that the 
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and the poet Diphilus, 7. 2647-2651). Canina states that the former 
group stood in the Forum, the latter in the theatre ; but Dessau thinks that 
as the bases are all of sperone, and date from about the time of Augustus, 
they must all have been found together. Certainly the last group is more 
appropriate to the theatre, but I think Dessau goes too far in regarding 
Canina’s Forum as entirely fictitious. 

One may well suppose that the inscriptions built into the small modern 
house on the supposed site of the Forum were found there or thereabouts. 
They are as follows: C/.Z. xiv. 2611 (the meaning of which is very 
obscurc} ; 2623 (fragments of a large epistyle about 0°65 metre high, with 
an identical or similar inscription on each side of it, relating to the 
construction by [C. Cae]lius C. f. Rufus of steps round an area and an out- 
let channel em/ssarium) of travertine for games!) ; 2632 fragments of a 
slightly smaller epistyle). Parts of a similar epistyle (ddd. 2622) with the 
names of C. Caclius Rufus and C. Caninius C. f. Rebilus (the latter perhaps 
the consul—for one day only-—-of B.C. 45, or his son or grandson: is at the 
Villa Rufinella. A sepulchral inscription (76. 2746, is also built in here. 

A view of the area probably occupied by the Forum, looking west- 
wards, is given in Pl. NNINX. Fig. 2. On the E. side of this is the theatre 
(14) (PI XXX, Fig. 1), the stage of which was entirely brought to light 
under the direction of Canina in 1839-40, the excavations of Lucien 
Bonaparte having led only to the uncovering of some of the seats in the 
lower part of the cavea, as may be seen from the plans of Angclini and 
Fea (tav. xii.), and Uggeri (tav. x. 

The cavea was built against the hillside, and was not supported by 
substructions :* the stage still has the chamber beneath it, reached by 
rectangular shafts, from which the curtain was drawn up, and the whole is 
well preserved as far as the plan goes, though not above ground level. 
Details will be found in Canina, Zuscolo, pp. 118 sgy. and tav. ΧΊΟΝ ΤΙ 
(= Edifisr, VI. τὰν. Ixxxvi., Inxxvilo: cf p. 127 and τὰν. xvii. (= Ldifica 
tay. Ixxxix \, where he figures Tonic and Roman Doric capitals and bases 
of sperone as having been found in the theatre, whereas on ἢ. 118 he says 


upper name was cancelled, and that of Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, subsuruted ; and two 
statics could not have occupied the same base. 

ὁ This lettering belongs to the time of Augustus in Tlenzen’s opinion, and so the imsenptien 
cannot be associated with the amphitheatre—nor is it at all τοῖν that a would have Peon 
transported thence to this place. 

* Nibby speaks of a diain running round under the lowest seat existing (Yao ἀνα Og, Which is 
Nol now visible. 


τι ον 
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that the back wall of the stage was decorated with Ionic and Corinthian 
columns. In any case these were of course coated with stucco. No 
inscriptions relating to its structure were found in it, except a fragment 
with the word J/agzster (so Canina; but the inscription has been read 
differently —C.7.Z. xiv. 26411, but a cuirassed statue of Tiberius was 
discovered ( Tusculo, pp. 8, 138, tav. xxix.’, the head of which had already 
been found by Lucien Bonaparte, and the whole was carefully restored by 
Cauda. 1 do not find it mentioned by Bernoulli in his Rom. Zkonographie, 


and where it is now Ido not know. Canina does not note it as having 


been conveyed to Aglic. To the 5. of it are three or four steps on a curve 
15 , Which have by some been believed to be an Odcon or smaller theatre ; 
for this, however, the space is far too small, and Canina ‘pp, 114, 1 17) rightly 
pronounced them to be simply a fountain fed by the large square reservoir 

16), the roof of which was supported by three rows of five pillars, which is 
to be seen behind the theatre. Tt was excavated by Lucien Bonaparte and 
its plan will be found in both the works cited, Canina repeating it on tav. 
ix. (cf Aidifise, VIL ταν. Ixxxi..Ixxxvi) for comparison with other cisterns— 
those of the so-called Villa of Galba (swfra, 312) and that of the Villa 
Taverna (eufra, 371. It must have been supplied mainly by rain water, but 
also perhaps from the water collected in passages under the arx (Canina, 
p-79. To the N. of this large reservoir is another, triangular in shape 
(17 ,and tothe N. of that again the remains of a small house with an atrium 
with four columns are shown by Canina (18, but not by Rossini. There 
is no pavement visible in the ascent to the arx where Canina marks it; but 
on the way up, at the point marked in the map, there is a cave, in one 
corner of which is a small cistern cut in the rock, which I think is not 
ancient: above it are some small niches cut in the rock and aboy 


e that 
a chamber. One wonders whether it can possibly have been a hermitage 
of the Middle Ages. 

Upon the summit of the hill, where Canina is undoubtedly right in 
placing the arx,? there are no remains of even the classical period : every- 
PT Timauime that this 1s the house referred to in Fie! Jap 4, 1829. 213, ©On the iad already 


excavatel, with a gate of the ancient cry, ‘he rams of a private house were { ‘ : ἥ 
ΕΣ vere found, containing many 


votive terreeotras anda statuette ἐ ὦ 7 uf bronce These reps w ete considered to be those of a 

hose, beewase of the atria. porte, and implavaun foand sire, but whatas really remarkable in 
ee Tae t Veeca@ ary qth fa fie, 7 2 ᾿ ᾿ 

this τος δ κα by ha bee τὸ this hee aneher pay Δ ντ] is sand to have been found, about 12 

: ν about 12 


ἘΣ ἢ 
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thing that I have seen there scems to belong to the mediacval buildings 
and fortifications destroyed in 1191, and I could distinguish no traces cither 
of temples or of ancient city walls. Canina himself (Zuscolo, p. 75) states 
that in the excavations of 1835 and 1836, which he carried on by order 
of Prince Borghese (within whose property the arx fell), he found only 
buildings in which older material had been used, εἰ. sarcophagi which 
served for later burials ; and the squared blocks of stone noticed by Nibby 
(elualisz, iii, 320) are not necessarily ancient. Nibby and Canina’s south 
gate of the citadel ( 7uscolo, p. 112 and tav. viii.) is merely a gap in the rock, 
where the foundations of a house ora tower had been formed, by cutting the 
rock away so thin that it has at last given way (@). There are considerable 
traces of similar cuttings in the rock on the S. and E. sides. The only 
piece of Roman construction I have been able to detect is a substruction 
wall of Roman conercte at the N.E. angle below the top (10) forming a 
right angle. For a view of the arx see Pl. XXNI. Fig. 1. 

Among the blocks of stone which support the cross (which were 
placed there in October, 1864) an important inscription ‘now in the Villa 
Aldobrandini) was recognized in 1901, and published by Grossi-Gondi ‘// 
tempto adi Castore e Polluce nell? Acropoli di Tuscolo, Rome, 1901, and by 
Tomassetti (Vor. Scav7?, 1901, 280). It is cut upon a cippus of sperone 
o'69 metre high and runs thus: ae....... [aledis Cals torts: et] Pol lucis) 
ex Aecurionum) decreto) MM? Avillius I. 4, Stabilio... Anicius Pil... 
Furius P.l..... Plactorius D.{l.|)... Volcacius Cl magirstri; fac, iundum) 
coer(averunt). 

The inscription seems to belong to 60 or 7o BC. Τῆς restoration of 
the first word is not certain: Grossi-Gondi proposes aed: culm , actoma, 
or aerar(iune), though he thinks that the second is less probable because 
there is a vertical stroke after ἐν which is too close to it to belong toa ὦ. 
Tomassetti proposes aedztu7, which seems to me impossible. Grossi-Gondi 
maintains that it is highly improbable that the cippus was brought up here 
for the erection of the cross: there I agree with him (and the contemporary 
testimony which he cites seems to show that the stones were collected on 
the spot), though I do not think we can be certain that it was not moved in 
the Middle Ages. Still, there is no doubt that this is a very likely site for 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux. whom we know to have been sx/ra, 362) 


itself was for some time occupied by the equi in 459 B.c. (Liv. ni. 23) and when the whote city 
except the arx was surprised by the Latins im 377 B.C. 2". v1. 33). 
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the tutelary deities of Tusculum, cf. Albert, Le Culte de Caster et Pollux en 
Italie (Bibliotheque des Ecoles francaises, fasc. 31,, Ὁ. 13: that its sub- 
structions are not recognizable may surprise us (for I cannot agree with 
Canina in sceing traces cither of this temple or of that of Jupiter. both of 
which he wishes to place on the arx', but we must put that down to the 
transformations of the Middle Ages and the total destruction of 1191, and 
remember the fate of the Temple of Jupiter on Monte Cavo /7xfra, 398). 
For a view of Monte Cavo from Tusculum see Pl XXNI. Fig. 2. 

The allusion in Eschinardo’s δε λον τ τυ, , as revised by Venuti (p. 268), 
to a’ muraglia altissima, parte fatta con scalpelli in quel sasso, e parte 
aiutata di sostruzione’ between the ridge and the highest summit, is merely 
a confused description of the wall by the fountain and the rocks under the 
highest summit with the mediaeval defences, and should not be taken to 
allude to the existence of any considerable stretch of wali not now visible. 
The passave does not occur in the original edition. 

At the NAV. angle of the Forum the descent towards Camaldoli 
commences and here we reach at once an interesting group of monuments 
plan 20), the discovery of which Canina p. 123: cf. his plates XIV-xvi. 
(= Edifizi, V1. tay. Ixxxvili, Ixxxix and the far better representations of 
the state of the work, as far as it had gone in 1826, in Rossini, op. cit. 
τὰν 72.73 is wrong in attributing entirely ta Biondi's excavations in 1825, 
whereas they were in reality) partly laid bare by Lucien Bonaparte and 
are described by Nibby, | vagete Antiguario 181g . ii. 47, σφ. Their 
respective shares in the work are clear from Biondi's report, which is to be 
found in the ltd del Camerlengate, Tit. iv fasc. 2461 The site of an 
entrance to the city may reasonably be placed here ; but Canina ip. 126) 
expressly warns us that only the foundations of what may have been its 
piers were found, and that the drums of half-columns shown in his tav. xvi. 
were only placed there to indicate its position, 

We first see, on the S. right hand side of the road a piece of 
embankment wall of opus quedratin of porous tufa: the lateral joints are 
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not vertical in all cases, and there is some anathyrosis ; but the horizontal 
joints are regular. The height of the courses averages 0°35 metre: there is 
no alternation of headers and stretchers. Some of the latter are very lone. 
one bloci I measured runs to I’94 metre. 

In the lower part of this wall is a rectangular opening rabbeted for a 
door (at ὁ: cf. Plate NXX. Fig. 2) which leads into a chamber 2°85 metres 
long and 310 wide at the ground level: the latter measurement decreases 
owing to the gradual inclination of the sides ; when these have approached 
sufficiently the ceiling is formed by two slabs meeting to form a pointed 
roof The courses in the wall opposite the door measure, on an average 
of ten blocks, 0275 metre high. Some of the joints are not vertical, and in 
one case one block is cut out to allow of the angle of another entering it, 
the level of the course changing slightly, From this chamber a narrow 
passage, at first built of opus gvadratum but afterwards cut in the rock, runs 
into the hill, passing, as indicated in Canina’s plan (tay. vi.) under the theatre 
and the large reservoir to the E. of it, and dividing into various branches 
when it arrives under the cliffs on the W. side of the arx. These passages 
still serve for the collection of water, and, being of about a man’s hcight, 
can be followed without much difficulty. 

Within the chamber there were traces of arrangements for filtering, or 
more probably for dividing the water into three portions, one of which fed 
a small fountain some 4 metres further down the slope: the basin, a rect- 
angular trough of red tufa, 1:10 by 1 metre, still bears on the front. in 
letters ΟΝ metre high, the inscription [Q. Coeds] Q. £. Latin wists: 17, 
Decuminis) aed iles\ de SCenatus® s ententiri: CLL, xiv. 2626°. The words 
Q. Coelins have been obliterated, since the inscription was found, by a 
fracture of the stone. Dessau thinks that the first of the two aediles may be 
identical with the man of the same name mentioned by Cicero in De emp. 
Cn. Pompet 19 καὶ 58 (Ze. a little before 66 B.C. as tribune of the plebs and 
legatus of a proconsul in the year following ; and the Icttering of the inscrip- 
tion (figured by Ritschl ¢P.4.1/.E. pl. 1.6 from Henzen’s copy: would 
warrant this supposition: within it is a smailer square block of stone with 
a round basin cut in it. 

According to Canina, the lead pipe with the inscription (.1} xv. 
7813, Reipuh licae, Tusculanorum was found here, and served for the supply 


1 Pwo of the slabs near the door have fallen, and the reof has been mended - in modern times 3) 
with concrete. 
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to this fountain.) That it was discovered in 1825 there is no doubt, but in 
the list of objects sent to the Camerlengato by Biondi, it figures among 
those found outside the excavation,” which is defined to have taken place 


1 Jn. 7833 Cabarasua P. f. Pacatillic, vid was found in the excavations of Lucien Bonaparte. 

ὁ It may be well to give here a summary of the documents in 122 dl Camerlengato, Tit. ἵν. 
fasc. 246. On May 21st, 1825, Luigi Biondi, on behalf of the King of Sardinia, applied for leave 
to expoit the objects which might be discovered on his property, as it had been given to other 
sovercigns, The Cardinal Chambailain opposed the demand, noting that the other precedents did 
not hold, as other sovereigns had transported objects frum theit own palaces, and that the Barberini 
Faun had only been allowed to ge out after two years of discussion by express order of Pius VIII. 
On the 13th of June the Cardinal Chamberlain wrote to Biondi to come and interview him, and 
apparenuy permission was given as a result, 

On July 4th Biondi wrote that the King’s intention was to excavate in the Villa Rufinella 
towards Camaldoli.  Rossignani, who was sent to examine the site, :eported on the 12th that it was 
just where Lucien Bonaparte had brought to hght a portion of the Via Latina, the so-called Arco 
Acuto (the chamber described above), the aqueduct, and part of the city walls, and permission was 
granted on the 16th, Work began in August, and on October 24th it was found necessary to remind 
Biondi that be must periodically send reports of his discoveries. Biondi replied that at first nothing 
had been found, and that he had believed it his duty to inform the King first. (In his MS. indeed, 
we have a κοῖτον of eleven weekly reports from September 11th (5) to November 2cth, which were, 
1 presume, those sent to the King; but they do not give any precise local indications.) 

There follows, ay a result no doubt of the remonstrances made, a sheet, in the hand of Biondi's 
secretary, with a list of the objects found, without date. A duplicate of it will be found in Biondi's 
Mos. f. ror. Itas practically a summary of the monthly reports. The list is as follows :— 

A. Qutside the excavation  C.Z.£. xiv, 2575, 2588. 2636). Fragment of a sepulchral 
inscription of several freedmen (24, 2693?) Lead pipes with the stamp Reip. ‘Tusculanorum 
(CLL sv. 78133 eed. 7800 and 7576 seem τὸ have been found at the same time). 

Fragments of paintings found in the rummy (these are described in the weekly reports and inay be 
recugnized on tay xhin of Canina’s Zescelo—supra, 348). 

Pragments of terracottas (also described in detail in the reports), 

Lhree small columns of gray marble. only one entue (lescubed in the weekly reports as of 
cipollino, 1. palm (0°33 metre) in diameter and fo} 2 34 metres) long) 

Four weights (circular) 


A rabbit in marble of inferior style (eating grapes). 
Fragments of a candelabrum. 
A small capital of a column. 


A taza of pavonazzetto in several yaeces., with almost the half wanting (with a flower in the 
centres. 


Head of Jupiter, and two other weathered heads (nelading (Ὁ) a female head of natural size 
mentioned in the report for October 22nd with the Jupnter). 
A headless Pust. 


small fragments of statues, of which some belony to statues found by the Prince of Canino. 

B. Th the excavations quoted in full in the testy. 

Prom the weekly reports we may adel besides they objects mentioned by Canina—ef. supra, 351) 

a came) from a ing, representing a head of Gaechus crowned with white and black grapes 
ack grapes, 


fragments of stucco, a head of Antoninus Pius and another unknown male head, an et zete in 
marble τὰ disk with ou one side a sea-sccne with dolphins amd on the other two heads) and a small 
bas rchef of Japituar Ammon, The additional details which T have gathered from the weekly 
reports abua items already in the list hase been added a. brackets. 

On December rath, 1825, Beondt sainounced his intention of closing the eacavations, at least 
for the present, because the setson was unfrvourd de. οαὐ the results less good than was expected : 
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“just where Lucien Bonaparte had brought to light a portion of the Via 
Latina (sic), the so-called Arco Acuto, the aqueduct, and part of the city 
walls’ exactly here ; whereas within its area were discovered, according to 
the list, ‘the continuation of the external road found by him, a milestone 


he said that lately a small sepulchral inscription of a freedman (C\/.4. aiv. 2671—ef. infru, 360n.) 
had been found, and a fragment of a bas-relief, and also a fragment of a ‘putto.? The road which 
had been found, he added, ran past the theatre and the large reservoir towards the citadel, Rossini, 
op. cif. τὰν. 70-72, gives an excellent idea of what had been found up to this time, both as to the 
state of the excavations along this piece of the 10ad and as to the fragments discovered, though he 
unluckily mixes up what was already at the Villa Rufinella and what had been more recently 
found. 

On March 3ist, 1826, Biondi gave notice of the resumption of the excavations: and the 
Cardinal Chamberlain advised Carlo Fea, as Cummissario delle Antichita, and the Governor of 
Frascati in the usual way. On April 30th, Biondi reported that on the previous Tuesday two torsi 
of statues belonging to the same group had been found, they were miserably ruined and defective, 
but of good style: the governor of Frascati wrote on May 3rd, that one seemed to be a Satyr, the 
other a Bacchus (the Berlin group). On August 21st Biondi reported the discovery of a seated 
statue larger than life-size, lacking the head, the left arm, the right hand, and one leg (the so-called 
Tiberius, supra, 344). 

After this we have nothing, until Biondi wiote on April r2th, 1828 of his intention to resume 
work: in reply to which he was requested to send the permit of excavation for extension, as it had 
expired over a year before ; and a note states that on May gth it was renewed tll the end of the 
year. On July 22nd, 1829 Biondi applied for a further estension, and on September 27th, 1829 we 
get a report that during the previous week the excavations had been resumed, and the following 
objects found: two fragments of a marble candelabrum with leaves and fruits ; a small statuette in 
bionze ; many votive terracottas, representing heads, arms, legs, feet, small oxen, small pigs, ete. 
Nothing more was heard of Biondi (who did not personally send this report) and on April 2tst, 1830, 
it was decided to write again, as a note on the back of the document says, but apparently 
without result. The excavations were not resumed till the autumn of 1839, after his death. The 
next document belongs to October 21st, 1839 and isa letter fiom the Governor of Frascati mention- 
ing the discovery of a finely carved torso, believed to be of Greek workmanship. On November 2nd, 
1839, came a report by Canina, who was now in charge, on the eacavations of the last week in 
October. A torso of an imperial statue was found, of fine sculpture. but lacking the head, the arms, 
and one leg (the Tiberius, νει, 354); and the stage of the theatre, with the stats up from the 
orchestra, and the slit for the curtain, was uncovered. 

On December tst Canina reported that in the last half of November a white marble vase 
decorated with hippogriffs and stags (sure, 349) had been found, and that the work in the theatre 
continued. 

In November, 1840, Canina applied on behalf of the Queen for leave to resume operations at 
Tusculum and at Tsola Farnese, which was granted. Of the results of the work of 1840 and 1841 
there are no accounts; and the next paper is Canina’s application of August 20th, 1842 for a 
renewal of permission, which was granted. On November 6th Canina reports that in the remains 
of an ancient villa various fragments of paintings with ornaments and Ages ἢ ad been found, which 
belonged to vaulting now entuely ruined, also vanous fragments of terracotta. A statue of a 
Bacchic figure was also discovered, in small fragments and incomplete. In the same place two 
small round vases were found with inseriptions relating to a military tribune of the Gens Furia. 
whose tomb was not far off (C./.7. xiv. 2577. 2578 —iui7a, 373). 

Lately, too, there had been found a well preserved chimaera in marble with a good statue. 
rather larger than life-s:7e, representing Minerva, but wanting the head (which had Teen in a 
separate piece) and one arm. The objects found were deposited at the Villa Rufinella, 

This is the last document we have on the subject. 
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with the number xy, the entrance to a vault, a part of a wall, and the place 
where the city gate was situated ; and the internal road, dividing into two 
branches, one going towards the theatre, the other towards Frascati’ On 
the other hand in Biondi’s first three weekly reports it is described as end- 
ing at a small fountain: it is added that it was 7o palms ‘15°56 metres long) 
and about 24 oncie 0°03 metre in diameter. so that Canina is probably 
right τ and this furnishes another ground for refusing to attribute the whole 
eroup of constructions to an early date. 

The * milestone with the number xv,’ a small column of sperone, was 
found quite cloze to the fountain ‘cf. Zuscolo, tay. vi. and has been seen by 
no one since Canina’s day ; but I do not share Dessau’s doubts “0.11. xiv. 
4O8S8 as to its having been a milestone at all. For the distance measured 
from the oth mile of the Via Labicana is almost exactly 15 miles ‘even 
from the roth mile of the Via Latina it is over 14: and Dessau in taking 
the rouvh estimates of Dionysius and Josephus about 100 stadia; aw pied 
de da lettre, is falling into the same error as Grossi-Gondi ‘supra, 317). 
There seems to me to be considerable doubt whether the embankment wall 
and the chamber with the pointed roof are in reality of very remote anti- 
quity. The construction in other respects does not point to it, and the 
wall seems much more hke an embankment wall than a massive fortifica- 
tion wall. The pointed architecture is of course curious, but | am inclined 
very much to doubt whether it points to an actual ignorance of the principle 
of the arch, Canina, following Biondi, conjectures Ὁ. 126) that an arched 
aperture close to the milestone may have Ied to the baths ‘though there is 
little reason for his supposition ; but this, according to Biondi’s notes, was 
of epus guadraton, and the fallen pillars of the arch were largely restored 
by him £ 6°. It is now buried some 30 yards further down Saat the same 
side is a rough conerete vault. 

On the opposite side of the road Nibby notes the existence of tombs! 
and of substructions to the road ‘for the latter cf. lae/rsé, tii. 329, in opus 
reticulatume > and further to the N. are massive substructions ‘plan 21) in 
conerete. Canina figures tay. xvii. figs. 1, 2, cf p. 127, a Doric cornice 
and base in sperone * pietra ταξουϊα πᾶν as he calls it., fragments of which 
were found along the toatl, and mien: he conjectures, belonged to some 
building above the substruction wall. The pavement is well preserved, and 


1 Τὼ there tom's one may attrbure C07. way. 


2671, found in 1825 + outside the city > by 
Bron. 
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the road descends to Camaldoli, but we will not at present follow its 
course further (see zzfra, 371). 

To the S. of the modern boundary, within the Tenuta della Molara, on 
the S. slope, there are considerable remains 22, 22’, 23: of substructions. 
At 22 and 22’ only foundations in conerete are traceable, but at 23 there 
are some large vaults, partly in cpus reticudatum, running S.W. and ΝΕ, 
belonging no doubt to a building facing S.W. Below there is a small 
rectangular reservoir, and a substruction some 20 metres in diameter, in 
which is a curved corridor about 5 metres wide, which once perhaps formed 
a full circle: it is faced with rough pieces of selce, and is mentioned by 
Nibby, Schede, i. 103. It is strange that these remains are not indicated at 
all by Canina in tav. vi. and only inadequately in tav. vii. 

On a projecting and somewhat lower spur 124) are traces of buildings 
consisting of small rectangular chambers close together and marked by 
Canina as tombs (no doubt from the evidence of actual discoveries, for 
otherwise they might be dwellings); they, too, belong to the same 
period ; while at ¢ is a well or quarry shaft. 

As Dessau remarks in bis preface “CL. xiv. p. 255. it is very often 
extremely difficult to find out the exact spot at which were discovered even 
those inscriptions which we know to have been found on the hill of 
Tusculum in the first half of the nineteenth century, for many of them 
were at once transferred to the Villa Rutinella and copied there. Among 
the more important I may mention C./.Z. xiv. 2579, a dedication to Jupiter 
and Libertas, erected during the aedileship of P. Valerius Bassus fracfee’us 
fabrum) 2581 (a dedication to Mars Gradivus—but cf. CLL. a loc’, 
dedications to Venus, to Victoria Augusta (2584, δ, to an unnamed 
deity by a sewwsr Augustalis and priest of Isis 2580) and to another deity 
unknown (possibly only the inscription of the side of a base was preserved } 
in 186 A.D., the name of Commodus being as usual erased | 2590 —also 
the base of a statue with a dedicatory inscription to Tiberius set up in 30- 
31 A.D., found by Biondi (2591), an epistyle with a dedication to the same 
emperor, erected two years later, by a curator lusus ii@enalis, 2392, a 
dedication to Nerva by the senate and people of Tusculum 2593 , and 
fragmentary dedications to ΔΙ. Aurclius, Septimius Severus, and Alexander 
Severus { 2594, 2593. 2597) and some later emperor | 2598'—the last found 


UNibby, Sized, i. 64, saw it along the upper road. ze. beiween the amphitheane and the 
theatre, on October 13th, 1823 (Ὁ). and notes that there are taccs of the stone haying heen cemented 


over, 
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on the ancient road: further, the inscription of Δ], Cardius Rufus, praetor 
and proconsul ‘he was, as the coins show, ¢ériwmmizr monetalis about 48 B.C.), 
who, at Tusculum, no doubt his native place, as is indicated by the 
representation of the Dioscuri on his coins. held the position of aedz/rs 
lustral?s and monitor sacroruim : 2603). 

In this connexion we may also note the discovery, before 1627, zx 
antiguts Tuscul: ruin?s of an inscription erected by two aediles, recording an 
order given by them to remove ‘or destroy false weights and measures (7e7- 
suras et pondera thiglua ‘toll? or frang?: tusserunt—tb. 2625), and of a block 
of sperone found ‘recently,’ according to Mattei, Ze. early in the eighteenth 
century near the hill of Tusculum in the property of the Signori Meloni— 
not, I should imagine, the same as Monte Mellone below Monte Porzio 
( Papers, i. 233 , bearing an inscription of a woman who wasa sodalis invenum 
(2631—cf, 2635 and p. 247, supra ,an inscription found in 1742 (but not 
apparently in the excavations of the villa above the Rufinella) recording 
the enlargement of a part of the Schola collegi: dendrophorum by Sex. 
Octavius Felicianus, Senator and aedile of Tusculum and rer sacrorum, 
who had been made fraefectus of this codlegeum (2634). 

Other inscriptions found by Biondi are—a dedication by resolution of 
the Senate made from the liberality of C. Fabius Passienus Saturninus, 
augur and aediles lustralis (76, 2628), a base of sperone, erected in 131 A.D. 
in honour of ΔΙ. Pontius Ielix, Senator, municipal aedile, sodalis (dusus 
tuvenalis ttempue acdilis et curator sedalium ‘2636: : 2637, a dedication to 
a magister acdituum Castoris et Pollucis, clugustalium houore fiuncto was 
found earlier, no doubt by Lucien Bonaparte, as Nibby saw it in 1819 (it is 
now in the municipal collection at Vrascati? : 2642 is a fragmentary 
inscription, apparently referring to a statue, found in 1825, no doubt by 
Biondi. 

It is not my purpose to discuss in detail the large number of 
inscriptions certainly or probably found in the territory of Tusculum of 
which the exact provenance cannot be fixcd I may name a dedication to 
Castor and Pollux CZ. xiv. 2576 made by Q. ΕἸ avius, Balbus, who was 
governor of Arabia CLL. ii. 95. and consul suffectus at an unknown date, 


t Phe various lead tesserae relating to the Sodalo~ Tusculam: are collected hy Rostowzew, 


Picwriiten, Poamle ovum Silo, nos, S38 37 


2 The provenince of 27. 2630, adedicoten to a iw fe tcf 2620) by permussion of the wecdzez 
of Caster and Petlas, is net certunm  Naibby gives a copy of αν (δ᾽ 7. ὦ 


; : red. 117} without mdication of 
Jecality τ but from its subject-matter if ay fairly be attribated to Tusculum. 
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a list of 24°?) men—exclusive of their fructores or pracfecti, who con- 
tributed money for the repair of some building, in which the Augustales 
aeditut Castoris et Pollucis also joined, said to have been found at Ficulea 
(Papers, iii. 59 sgg.), but rightly, I think, attributed to Tusculum by Dessau 
(26. 2620) ; an inscription recording the gift by one Caelia of a statue of her 
son Saufeius to the municipium to which she belonged, which coming from 
the Passionci collection (ἐγ γα, 374) may or may not belong to Tusculum ; 
(2624) the sepulchral inscription of J. Fieterius Synhistor curator; aedituom 
Castoris et Pollucis erected by the sixteen aeditu? after his death, first seen 
in Rome in the seventeenth century, but, like 2620, attributed to Tusculum 
(2627). (On the other hand 2630, said by Fra Giocondo to have come from 
Tusculum, is with more reason attributed to Ostia: it mentions an official 
of the collegium fabrum tignariorum, of which we have frequent mention at 
Ostia, whereas there is no other inscription connected with it from 
Tusculum.) 

In April 1902 it was found that among the materials of which the 
altar in the chapel of S. Gregorio at Mondragone was built was a fragment 
of an inscription containing the fasé of a collegéuin as follows marg(istrz) 
Parhedrus glutin.ator) Demetrius topiar(ius) Appa topiar tus) [1]. Fury 
Camillo Sex(to) Nonto (Quinctiliano) co(n)s(ulibus) magistri,... Polit... 

The consuls mentioned are those of A.D.8. The name of the colleg?um 
is uncertain : as the first of the three magistr? was a bookbinder and the other 
two were gardeners, it contained a mixture of trades; and Grossi-Gondi, 
who publishes the fragment, thinks that it may be part of the fasé of a 
collegium fabrum (Bull, Com, 1902, 99); but I see no reason for this. 

Otherwise we have no mention of any co//egia of members of a trade 
at Tusculum except the dendrophori, who were largely a religious associa- 
tion. This we should expect. as Tusculum was of course a residential and 
not a trading place. 

From these, and from our historical authorities, a short sketch of the 
history of Tusculum from the earliest times may be given, following in the 
footsteps of Dessau (C.L.Z. xiv. p. 252). According to tradition, the 
founder of Tusculum was Teclegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe. The 
first mention of it in the Roman annals is at the end of the regal period, 
when it espoused the cause of Tarquinius Superbus on his expulsion from 
Rome, the chief of Tusculum, Octavius Mamilius, having reccived his 
daughter in marriage. Under Mamilius’ leadership the thirty cities of the 
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Latin League waged war apyriinst Rome to secure the restoration of the 
Tarquins, but were defeated at the battle of the Lake Regillus “supra, 321) 
in 497 uc. The history of the subsequent period is by no means clear ; 
Diodorus wi jo tells us that in 484 h.c. Tusculum was taken by the 
Romens—an event not mentioned by Livy and Dionysius: but we hear 
subsequently of close connexion between Rome and the people of Tusculum, 


except in 340 and 323 B.C. when they seem to have ailied themselves with 
the enemies of Rome. It is clear that Tusculum was amone the oldest of 
the munecipir, if not the oldest: it already possessed the citizenship in 338 
be, and according to Livy’s account, with which other authors agree, 
received it as early as 381 BC. When, however, it received the full 
citizenship is doubtful: after it did so, its citizens voted in the Papirian 
tribe, and seem to have been preponderant in it-—though only one inscription 
from Tusculum or its neighbourhood mentions this tribe. Many of the 
chief families of Tusculum rose to the highest honours in Rome—the first was 
C, Fulvius, consul in 324 8 c.—and in time transferred their residence thither. 
Some of the cults of Tusculum were taken over by the Romans and placed 
under the charge of a college of Roman knizhts, who had no connexion 
with Tusculum itself. We hear little more of it under the Republic, except 
that in 216 8¢,. Hannibal appeared betore its vates, but was not admitted. 
At the end of the Republic, as Creero says (Pre Plane. 8 § 19), 
Tusculum was full of men of consular rank ; but it had become so much a 


suburb of Rome that it had ceased to take any special pride in the honours 


How favourite a summer resort it was, 
we learn from Cicero's works and letters. 


which its citizens had won there. 


T Poi. . 
it may have come into vogue as 
such even before the Second Punic War: it is possible “but it depends on 


which version we adopt that L. Caecilius Metellus, who was consul in 


251 B.C estate in the distri δὴ 1 ; 
231 B.C. had an estate in the district of Tusculum, thouzh whether it was 


a villa or a farm we do not know, [τ Aan i. 4: ἥν: 3 
τ y 


During the Imperial period, as we have scen, the territory of Tusculum 


continued to be frequented even by the emperors selves? the 
: : Ϊ : ὃ I ὁ themselves though the 
town itself is hardly mentioned. 


The chief magistrates were aediles we hear of a dictator onl 


y in the 
early annais , though the town council kept the name of Senate. The cult 
Cie erent Ne BOGS Wits Geer ld et Pad fe dasa ole tthe other Vele te Arofird cent 
δεν λό Fie eet cs 
2 The descuption of Strabo ts. 3. 12,1. 23 


hie tre. : 
Was oe netied asa faithful picture. It as given 
gn Dogers δε de yp 138, 
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of Castor and Pollux had, as we have scen, a special importance, and their 
priests had also the charge of the worship of the imperial house. 

At the beginning of the third century A.D. we hear of a curator 
retpublicae Lusculanorum in the person of L. Marius Perpetuus. For the 
mediaeval history of Tusculum and its final abandonment in 1191 A.D. we 
may consult Tomassetti (Iva Latina, 200 syy., and Seghetti ( Zuscolo ὁ 
frascati, 105 sgq.). 

To attempt to determine the exact site of the discovery of the 
numerous brickstamps that are recorded as having been found ‘at 
Tusculum ἡ would be almost impossible, and little would be gained by it. 
Among those discovered in December 1826 we may note (1.2. xv. 265. 8, 
359. 2, 1086. 4, 1088. 4, 1395. 3, for the reason that we have no other record 
of excavations then in progress ; while those shown by Rossini εἴν, 71 are 
7b. 797, 822, 824. We may add the lamp 7. 6205 with the inscription 
aunum novune faustum felicene Ioviano. For sculptures seen at the 
Villa Rufinella by Wells cf. of. ez#. 222. 

Among the many objects found at Tusculum, of which the provenance 
cannot be more exactly fixed, we may note the terracotta plaque in the 
Campana collection figured by Canina, Tuscola, tav. iii. (the recognition of 
Ulysses) and the various terracottas given 7déd. tav. 1 -lili. (= "εὐ τὲ VI. ταν. 
xevi-xcviii—one figure, xcvii., Fig. 8, occurring in Ea@ifisé alone, : lit. Fig. 3, 
which bears the stamp [eles (ΟΠ Δ. xv. 2353), is now at Aglic. 

There is, too, the statue of Dionysus with his left arm resting on a 
statue of Aphrodite, a larger replica of the Deepdene statue, now at 
St. Petersburg (Ermitage, no. 156, Clarac, 695, 1615: sce Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britaim, Ὁ. 280, no. 3. Canina (7 uscelo, p. 145, 
tay. XXxv.) wrongly states that it is in the British Museum. 

Ficoront {Bolla a’ Ore, 11, 12S mem. 114 cd. Fea, Wiseellanea. i. p. 172 
mentions the discovery ‘in the ruins of Tusculum’ of a‘ vetro cimiteriale,’ 
Ze. the bottom of a glass vase with two portraits in gold upon it, which was 
given to him by the Abbot Bernardo Sterbini. 

Among the proceeds of Lucien Bonaparte’s excavations at Tusculum 
in 18181?) was a head of Antonina .\ugusta:?. sold by Capranesi to 
Mr. Rhodes, and scen in the possession of Col. Maitland Crichton by 
Michaelis recent Marbles, p. 431: Bernowlli, New. Lhonegraphic, it. 1. 
p. 224, no. 16 merely repeats Michaelis’ description’ The bust of Drusus 
in the Capitol (Imperatori, 7; was also found here in 181s, 
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According to Melchiorri (Lettera al Sig. Cav. G. de Witte, tntorne 
alla State del Mus. Cap.. Rome, 1844, p. 10, no. 13), it belonged to a male 
heroic statue the rest of which is now in the porch of the Villa Borghese 
‘no. xxvili.?, It was purchased by the Conservatori and came into the 
museum in 1842. 

A statue found at Tusculum in 1820, and supposed to represent 
Cicero, has in reality no connexion with him. The head is figured in 
Kelsall’s article in Classical Journal, xxiii. 1821; 263 ff. See Bernoulli, 
Rom, [kon i. 142. 

A double herm of Libya and a Triton, found ‘near Tusculum’ in 1829 
and acquired by Bunsen from Capranesi, is also in Berlin (Beschretbung, 
no. 207. 

A painting ‘from Tusculum,’ seen at Naples by Helbig in the 
collection of one Barone, representing a youthful Bacchus and a panther, is 
described by Helbig in Lu//. Just. 1863, 150. 

The following sculptures from Tusculum out of the Campana collection 
are now in the Louvre—a draped Roman male figure ‘no. 920), a bust of 
ΔΙ. Junius Brutus ‘no. 924 ‘environs of Tusculum’), a bust of Otho 
‘no. 1217, a bust of Caligula ‘no. 1227), a bust of Antonia (no, 1229). 
The Hellenistic bas-relief of Jupiter with the cagle at his feet from the 
excavations of Azara is also in the Louvre ‘no. 1365). 

.\ bronze tablet, said to have been found at Tusculum (to what it 
was affixed is uncertain:, bore the inscription : dAévcio ‘for dnicio) Probo 
vara, αἰ larissimo et Anithe for Aniciae, Prob ae clarissimae) ὁ [for 
J emimae j with the monogram P /, the significance of which is. still 
disputed, (72. xiv, 4120, 2= Nv. 7157. 

The bust of Marius (no. 417 in the catalogue of 1880) in the Museo 
Torlonia is said tu have been found at Tusculum. 

In the excavations made by Prince Aldobrandini ‘apparently not long 
before 1863) was found a bone tessera bearing the inscription Philetus 
Rutile spectavit kalendis lpr ilibus Ti bert Plau tro: (et Corivino) 

consulibus 43 A... CLL. xiv. 4126. 

Among the inscriptions found at Tusculum is Kaibel, ZG. xiv. 1120, a 
dedication φήμῃ εὐαγγέλῳ. 

The Christian monuments of Tusculum are extremely few and are 
dealt with by De Rosi in Bull. Οὐδέ 1872 pp. 07. 130 of the French 


a ς 4 iy sine Prayer 2 Φ [> 3s a - Ἢ 
translation. They include two fragments of inscriptions, belonging to a 
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cornice and to a mosaic, seen by Settele in 1829, but now lost! ‘probably 
belonging to two different churches and a gold ring with an intaglio of 
lapis lazuli decorated with Christian symbols, found at Tusculum in 1857. 
Another copy of the second of them is given in the MS. of Biondi ἢ. 
33°): it is similar to Settele’s ; but in the first line we have 
IlV RIDY 


(probably an error in reading the inscription), and the design of the 
decoration is slightly different. 

A scarab of basalt with gnostic inscriptions in Greek, recently found 
at Tusculum, is published by Tomassetti in Bul/, Com. 1899, 293, with 
notes by Wunsch. 


NVIIL—TuHE DISTRICT TO THE N. OF TUSCULUM AS FAR AS THE 
VIA LABICANA. 


To complete our survey of the territory to the N. of Tuscuium, as far 
as the Via Labicana, we must examine (1) the road descending from the 
amphitheatre as far as the Barco di Borghese (supra, 326), °2) the road 
from the theatre to Le Cappellette, (3) the road running E. from these as 
far as Monte Porzio, and Monte Porzio itself. 

Taking the first of these, we first of all see on its right (N.E.)? side 
some substructions in selce conerete, shown in our plan of Tusculum: 31), and 
indicated also by Canina, who marks the road ‘ Via Particolare delle Ville’ ; 
then come some others on the right, above it, which form part of the side 
of a natural terrace on which there are no buildings: just below are the 
scanty remains of a large villa, by some mischance indicated neither by 
Grossi-Gondi nor by me: there is a large platform facing W.N.W., upon 
which a few remains of rooms are now to be seen, supported by a wall with 
curved niches, of opus retrenlatum: a chamber behind this wall at one 
point is constructed of inferior brickwork. Below this is a small open 
reservoir, Which lies a little to the S. of the track (marked in the map), 
which leaves the path ascending from the Villa Rufinella to the amphi- 
theatre close to the word ‘Scuola,’ and thence runs N.E. 

Below this track a group of ruins is marked in my map, which present 
some features of considerable interest. They are undoubtedly the 


1 Stevenson (Ju. Lag, 10572, 11) saw the first of them at the Villa Rufinella in 1874 
2 ‘The modern path passes though them, but the ancient road must have kept just below. 
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remains of a large villa, facing N.W. The N.\W. front is supported by a 
wall 31-60 metres long, and 395 metres hich, of fine polygonal work of 
blocks of very hard red tufa, with close joints and the faces left a little 
rouvh, there being slight rustication in some cases. The largest blocks 
measure about 1°00 by o-46 metre, the smallest 035x031. The first 
2 metres from the W. angle, however, are of small ashlar masonry of the 
same material: this angle is shown in Plate ἈΝ ΤΕ, Fig. 1. 2°co metres 
before we reach the N.E. end of the wall there is a rectangular drain 
opening in it O60 metre wide, and at least o'yo high, roofed with a flat 
lintel, to which corresponds inside an arched passage lined with opus 
tneertum, There is no wall on the N.E. side, as the ground slopes up 
towards it ; but on the S.W. there is a wall of opus reteculatuim, and on the 
S.EL a crrpteperticus lined with the same material, to the S.E. of which is 
another wall in polygonal work, but less well preserved, originally about 
IS metres in length and about 150 in height as preserved, with opus 
reficittatuim in front of it, forming, as Fontcanive tells us, the wall of a 
bathroom with a mosaic pavement. To the E., and a little higher up, are 
other reoms belonging to the villa and its entrance, with, perhaps, the 
pavingstones of a branch road coming down to it. Among the walls 
which are of brick and opus retecnlatiun of selce 1 found the brickstamp, 
CLL. xv. ott Ὁ (first century A... IIere were found mosaics and other 
decorations »Tomassctti, 183m. and a brickstamp with Greek lettering 
(κίρμε in Row. Mitt i, 1886), 63. 

In front of the wall on the NW. there is a rectangular reservoir of 
selee conerete with external buttresses, three on the ιν one at the W. 
anvic, and five on the ΝΕ. Grossi-Gondi speaks of it and marks it in his 
map as a ‘tomb. That the polygonal work is of Roman date and 
connected with the villa, I have not the smallest doubt (compare Papers, 
iti, fesse and Fonteanive “diver? Ceclopics, 86, who publishes a good 
photograph of the wall, which was cleared in 1886 and Giovenale 
(Diss. Pont. elec. Arce. Serv. ἘΠῚ vol. vii. p. 332 and Fie. 3) are of the same 
opinion. Tomassctti, on the other hand, and Grossi-Gondi (ρ. 153 
consider it τὸ be of far older date, and the latter reeards it as a portion of 


« 
: oe tives the feneth at 23 metres, 1 -aspect 
Femicgvinse gives the ny ae 25 ΕΝ ἘΌΝ πανὶ οι ῖ a πητεμα μετ for 


ἃ ἣν ἢ . 32 “Tomassetti aud 
GrostGerd: speas CF one wk Promettes bag ow? 385 habs posse contused the two walls. 
aperently. 
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the city wall of Tusculum. The former speaks vaguely of a line of walls 
of opus quadratum which begins about 300 metres from the entrance gate 
of Camaldoli and after an interruption reappears in the part above the 
Villa Rufinella towards the amphitheatre, and proposes also to extend the 
city so far in this direction, but the idea seems to be quite impossible and 
unsupported by: any evidence (cf. éufra, 371). The material has been 
generally called sperone, but Giovenale cails it pietra albana (which should 
be peperino) or sperone in his text, and tufo vulcanico in the legend under 
his illustration. 

Below this villa the road must have turned N.E., though no actual 
traces of its course can be seen now “it is rightly marked in Grossi-Gondi’s 
map, but not in mine), keeping just above the remains of another large 
villa. At the top of it is a modern house resting upon an ancient sub- 
terranean reservoir with three chambers. Below it is a large platform, and 
below that another, upon which are the remains certainly of one reservoir 
with three intercommunicating chambers and possibly, as Grossi-Gondi 
thinks (p. 154) (he marks the two lower reservoirs separately in his map), 
of another, the arcades of which, however, are now open, so that if there 
was ever a reservoir, its outer wall has gone. 

He made some excavations in 1898 (Bull. Com. 1898, 337) and found 
various fragments of paintings and stucco from wall decorations and two 
brickstamps (6.12. xv. 2304, first century A.D.) and a fragment which is to 
be associated with 2d. 1138 or 1869. Below this villa is a quarry in which 
a drain may be seen, running some 10 Ν, of E. and belonging no doubt 
to this villa, and a small portion of the pavement of the road, running in 
the direction indicated by him. 

Thence it crossed the modern path from Mondragone to Camaldoli 
and descended to the valley to the ΝΕ. of the former, which it followed 
in a N.W. direction, as Grossi-Gondi has made out from recent discoverics, 
and passing about at the point where are the letters ‘nd’ of Mondragone 
in my map, after which my marking is correct. Here are the remains of a 
building which he considers to be a tomb: then there is a villa in the right- 
angled bend of the modern road to Monte Porzio which he mentions 
(p. 158, ἢ, 3) and marks in his map, but, I think, a little too far W.; and 
below the road to the N.W. is a reservoir in selce concrete, which we have 
both of us omitted to indicate, with three chambers originally (only two of 


Bb 
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which are preserved), and nine arches in the dividing wall, running N.W. 
by W.: the vineyard is the Vigna Carocci, so that Grossi-Gondi is wrong 
in his marking and in p. 156, n. 1 (see supra, 329). 

The road then crossed the road to Colonna and continued towards 
Prata Porci (supra, 325, 

We have left unnoticed the Villa Mondragone, to which we must now 
return. Grossi-Gondi, who for many years wason the teaching staff of the 
Jesuit school established there, has written an excellent account of it’ and 
of the ancient remains upon which it rests. which he rightly attributes, from 
lead pipes found in 1732 (C.Z.Z. xv. 7847) to the brothers Quintilius 
Condianus and Quintilius Maximus, the owners of the great villa on the 
Via Appia ‘see my paper in dusonza iv. (1910) 48 sgqg-), who were put to 
death by Commodus about 183 A.D., whereas Stevenson (Cimztero di Zotico, 
98) and others had thought that the villa at Barco di Borghese belonged to 
them. There are hardly any remains now visible, so that I may refer my 
readers to Grossi-Gondi’s book, and to the supplementary notes which will 
be found in his 7uscolano, Ὁ. 142. 

Various antiquities have been found or preserved at Mondragone at 
different times: thus the head of a Musc in the Villa Borghese (Nibby, J/ox. 
Scelti della Villa Borghese, Salone, no. 6, p. 42: Venturi, Jluseo e Galleria 
Borghese, XXxvii- was brought thither from the Villa Mondragone, and 
the colossal head of Antinous in the Louvre “no. 1205;;came from it through 
the Borghese collection. 0.1.2. xiv. 2596 “ἃ dedication to Caracalla by 
Aemilius Macer Faustinianus., now at the Villa Taverna, was first copied at 


2 


Mondragone ; but Lanciani, Storia deglt Scavz, iti. 49 suggests (ground- 
lessly, [ think) that it may have been found on the Colle Cesarano with the 
inscriptions of the Caesonii “6. 3900-3902: cf. Papers ili. 138). He also 
enumerates other antiquities found or preserved there. 

To the W.N.W. is the villa marked Villa Borghese. 

It is also called Villa Taverna from its builder, Cardinal Ferdinando 
Taverna, who built it in 1604-5, but sold it in 1614 to Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese. It remained in the possession of the Borghese family until 
1888, when it became the property of the Parisi family Lanciani, Storia 
deglt Scavz, iii. 33. It does not occupy an ancient site. and Grossi-Gondi 


ι. 2. Tl Tu obit πολ ἐοῦσα ἐὐϊετι αν Bp Karr weente. La liad Qurntih ela 
a freote - εἰμεν ὦν oa . Ἢ 
Vuda dt Momuagone, Rome. 190! fis article mm δεν Com TS08, 313 “ry. 1s repeated in this 
work (pp 20 17}. and 285.77 - 


+ There are scanty traces in the path from Camaldolr on the NVI. side of the garden, 
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(p. 143) is probably right in supposing that the land round it belonged to 
the Villa of the Quintilii, A number of inscriptions and other antiquities 
are, or have been preserved there, among which I may mention the 
sarcophagus with a representation of the bringing home of the body of 
Meleager seen there by Robert in 1882 (Sark.-Red. iii. 299) but since 
removed, the Lycurgus sarcophagus (Matz-Duhn, 2269), and others men- 
tioned by Tomassetti (Vza Latina, 178). To the N.E of the house is 
a large reservoir: Lanciani (Bu//. Com. 1884, 186) and Grossi-Gondi (2. 
1898, 334; Vella det Quintiliz, 289) conjectured that it supplied the villa at 
Barco di Borghese. A plan of it is given by Canina (7uscolo, tav. ix. = Edzfist, 
VI. tav. Ixxxi.), but Grossi-Gondi does not indicate it in his map (for its site 
cf. Canina, tav. vii.). At the two points between the Villa Borghese and the 
Barco where he marks ruins, there are traces of platforms with debris, but 
no remains of construction are visible. For the so-called Villa Vecchia cf. 
Lanciani, Storia degli Scavi, iii. 481 With the Barco di Borghese we have 
already dealt (supra, 327 sgg.) and we may now return to the theatre of 
Tusculum, and follow the road? which descended from it past Camaldolii, 
the beginning of which has been described supra, 356. 

We may begin our consideration of it with the scanty ruins marked 9 
in our plan, which are situated immediately to the S. of the enclosure wall 
of the monastery of Camaldoli (cf. sapra, 350) and probably belonged to 
the concrete of a villa platform, though nothing but debris is now visible 
there. 

Just above them I saw in 1898 (they are not now to be seen) some 
scanty remains of walling of blocks of tufa about 0°60 metre (2 Roman feet) 
thick ; and there were similar remains further N.N.W. These are, I 
imagine, the traces of the supposed city walls of Tusculum to which 
Tomasscetti alludes, but, as I have said, I cannot agree with him that this is 
what they represent. 

To the W. is the so-called Villa of the Caecilii (7 on our plan: supra, 
348), to the ΝΙΝ, of which (omitted in the map: and just below the tomb 
marked 8* is a building in opus guadratum and opus reticulatui—no doubt 


1 ded FT ; : : ae eee 
Tomassetti gives (Au, Com. 1892, 359) a fragment of 2 Greek inscription, the significance 


of which is not clear, built into the casino of the Villa Vecchia, on the road from Frascati to Monte 
Porzio. 


2 CLL, siv, 2693 (a fragmentary sepulchral inscription found by Biondi in 1830) must belong 
to this road. 


Ὁ The tomb $ is marked too far W. in our plan. but this is due to the fact that there are enors 
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a villa on the S. edge of the modern track from the Villa Rufinella (supra, 
367%. To the N.E. (it is shown on the W. edge of Map I. of the present 
volume) is a large villa in epus retéculatum, marked Villa dei Furii by 
Canina (Edifsz, VI. τὰν. lxxx.,Ixxxv.; but not in Tuscolo, tav. vi, vii. which 
was published in 18411: see below). The ancient road passed within the 
enclosure wall of the wood belonging to the monastery of Camaldoli, and 
Canina: Tuscolo, Ὁ. 134) alludes to it. Further remains of it were found in 
1901 ( Grossi-Gondi, p. 160) at a considerable depth, varying in width from 
2 to 4 metres.” In the upper part of its course it made a sharp turn to 
avoid an ancient villa not marked in my map, but indicated by Grossi- 
Gondi, and described by him “p. 166, cf. Bul? Com. 1902, 103). This 
building was discovered in 1901, and its plan was entirely different from 
the normal plan of a Roman house: among the rooms were two halls, paved 
with mosaic, with geometric designs in black and white. The brickstamps 
which were found in the building belonged to the first century A.D. ; but 
some blocks of sperone which were found there may, Grossi-Gondi thinks, 
have belonged to some earlier building. 

To the S.E. of it was a large cistern measuring 27°60 by 5:60 metres : 
and Mattei ( Zwscolo, 78) describes a system of rock-hewn cisterns found by 
the monks in 1704 in the wood, consisting of passages 7} palms (1°65 metre | 
wide, in which a man could walk, with shafts at intervals. Chaupy (of. céz. 
ii. 206, also mentions them. 

It seems to me that the chamber discovered in 1862, containing a 
pavement in black and white mosaic, and representing gladiatorial scenes, 
must have belonged to the same building: it is said to have been found at 
the S.W. extremity of the enclosure of Camaldoli, towards the so-called 
Acqua del Cardinale. The pavement is now in the Villa Aldobrandini 

Grossi-Gondi, pp. 19, 165 and tav. ΠῚ: cf, duu. Just. 1863, 397. 

The question as to the site of the tomb of the Furii is fully discussed by 
Grossi-Gondi . 161 sgg.;. The tomb had a vestibule of opus guadratum, with 
a carefully closed door of peperino, and was itself a chamber hewn in the 
tufa, in which was a sarcophagus some 5 feet lony, and several smaller urns, 
about 12 in number: on some of these were the inscriptions 0.12. xiv. 
in the plan of Canina from which αὐ is taxen, which could not he corrected without a mote extended 
sarvey than T was able to undertake. 

' There he marks the tomb of the Fart just inside the wood of Camallolt. at ats S.E. 


cvtremity 
+ Stevenson (Vat, Lr’, 10572, 9 } recutds its hsewvery in January 1594. 
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2700-2707, 2750. The discovery was made in 1665 or 1667 (?) (Nircher, 
Vetus Latium, 671; Falconieri, J/uscriptiones athleticae in Gronovius, 
Thesaurus Ant. Graec, viii. 2348) in the wood belonging to the monastery. 
close to the ancient road ; but the wood wasin those days apparently larger 
than in the nineteenth century, the present enclosure wall not including the 
site of the discovery. For in 1842? Canina, who was excavating on behalf 
of the Queen of Sardinia (supra, 359)—and not primarily of Campana, as 
Grossi-Gondi supposes—found outside it, at the point where he marks 
‘Villa dei Furii, two columns with dedications in identical terms to Fortune 
and to Mars GW. Fourio’s) C.f. tribunos militare de praidad..... dedet 
CLL. xiv. 2577, 2578’, and with them some fragments of statuary, 
including a fine standing statue of Jupiter, which was conveyed to Aglié, 
and a fragment of the base of a statue with the name of the artist Sosicles 
(Loewy, Luschr. Gr. Bildh. no. 434). It was on this occasion recognized 
that the site of the discovery belonged to the monastery, and it was 
actually restored to it (Ed7fis7, V. p. 72, n. 13:. The discovery of the 
dedications renders it probable, though not certain, that either the villa 
indicated by Canina, or that described by Grossi-Gondi, belonged to 
members of the gers Furia, though the inscriptions belong to the first 
century B.C., while the remains of villas point, as the latter recognizes, to a 
date about a century later. 

The line of the road probably cut that of the avenue leading to 
Camaldoli, inasmuch as Canina, in the map cited (7wscolo, τὰν. vii.) marks a 
tomb a little below it, but in the same line. Beyond that point, we may 
conjecture that it descended towards Le Cappellette, as Grossi-Gondi does, 
or simply suppose that it ran towards Mondragone, as I have done (cf., 
however, supra, 326),> Nibby (duals? iii. 295. 597; Schede, i. 63) considers 
the direct path from Camaldoli to Frascati, 7c. that which passes 5. of the 
Villa Falconieri, to be ancient ; but this seems to me uncertain: there are 
some pavingstones in it to the S.E. of Mondragone, but they are not, 
apparently, 27 sz¢z. 

The monastery of Camaldoli was originally erected in 1611: a part of 


1 Cf. also the additional information fiom his MS. notes published by Fea, J/esecllanca, i. 321 


* 1852, the date given by Canina himself. is the result of a misprint. 


' Tt as not improbable that Holste is referring to this roal Cod Diese F 193 f. 67 ‘da 
Grottaferrata andando sotto Frascatt verso losteria del Fincechio si vedons per tutto strade anuche, 
pruna c la Latina... poi quella del Tuscolo che passa accanto a Frascati por un’ altia che tra su 


per la valle verso Monte Dragoni dove st vedono vestign immensi di una villa giandisima’ (Le 
Cappelletter, 
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it was used as his villa by Cardinal Passionei, who collected there various 
antiquities, including many inscriptions, about 800 in all, and a library, εἴς. 
(Tomassetti, 186 n., Lanciani, IPandertngs in the Roman Campagna, 294). 
Most of the inscriptions are now in the Vatican. After the Cardinal’s 
death on July 5th, 1761, his antiquities were at once put up for sale: John 
.\dam in his journal (published in Drary of Fine Arts ii. nos. 9, 10 (1831) ), 
mentions that the sale was taking place on the 24th of that month and on 
August 27th says ‘we made another jaunt to Frascati, to look at some of 
the antiquities of Cardinal Passionei, and made offer of 205 crowns for the 
vase of the Villa Adriana and some other fragments.’ 

Ghezzi notes the discovery in making an aqueduct from Tusculum to 
Camaldoli in 1741 of a Greek middle bronze of Trajan ‘questa medaglia 
fu trovata nel condotto che fa fare il Sigr. Cardinal Passionci pfer) far con- 
durre l’'acqua la quale viene dal Tuscolo p‘cr) condottarla e p/er) farla venire 
al suo romitorio nei Camaldoli di Frascati, il di’ 29 Nbre 1741. (Cod. Brit. 
Zus. f. 2. published by Lanciani, δι, Com. 1893, 169.) Ghezzi also noted 
and drew (Cod. cit. f. 20) a marble mask used as a fountain jet ‘questa 
testa... ¢ posseduta dall’ Emo. Sr. Cardé. Passionei, il quale I’,hia 
collocata in una fontana che getta l’acqua nel sarcofago che gli dono N. 
sre. P. Benedetto NII, la quale stava in faccia alla pigna al belvedere 
al Vaticano ct il med*.. Ih a fatta collocare al fine della macchia nel suo 
romitorio di Irascati, in faccia al Pischierone copiosa di diverse sorte di 
pesci, e da belvedere di San Pietro per condurla alli Camaldoli el importo’ 
per la sola conduttura scudi 30 et io cav. Ghezzi me ne sono lassata la 
memoria, essendo una testa non sola bella, ma assai particolare.’ 

Other antiquities in Cardinal Passionci’s possession, but from Rome, 
are noted ,Ζόζω, 21, 104, ITI-I18, 121. 

On ἢ 120 he gives a drawing of a fragment of a marble statue of a 
boy with an claborate sandal, leaning against a tree trunk— questo frag- 
mento lo possiede Fra Bonifacio laico nel romitorio dei Camaldoli di 


Frascati, al quale gli fu dato da un villano che disse haverlo cavato al 


Tuscolo ... il quale fragmento ὁ bellissimo e particolare p’cr) il sandalo: 1] 
medm® ἃ di marmo Pario alto 1 palmo c un quarto... (18 ottobre, 
Le. 


The Greek inscriptions collected by Passionei at Camaldoli include 
Kaibel, 1.G xiv. 1360 “Axpide xvvapio—the tombstone of a little dog—seen 
in 1858 by Vischer at Ockham Park, Surrey, the seat of Lord Lovelace}, 
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1544, 1802 ‘unimportant tomb inscriptions, now lost), 1982, 2026, 2031 
(now in the Galleria Lapidaria of the Vatican). 

An interesting Christian sarcophagus found at Camaldoli and trans- 
ported to the Villa Taverna is published and described by De Rossi (Bud/. 
Crist. 1872, pp. 133, 140 and pl. vi. of the French translation). 

Stevenson (Vat. Lat. 10572, 141} notes a report of Pasquale Antini 
(dated September 8th 1889) that the monks of Camaldoli had found a male 
statue of a wrestler ?) and other antiquities; and here Helbig copied in 
1888 the carly brickstamp (beginning of first century A.D. or earlier) CLL. 
xv. 824. 7. 

The road from Frascati to Monte Porzio has been already dealt with 
as far as Il Barco di Borghese (svpra, 327). From this point, as Grossi- 
Gondi notes (p. 145), the line of the modern road is entirely different from 
the ancient, which at first followed the line of the lane on the E. of Mon- 
dragone ; along this, in the Vigna Mancini, some pavement was found in 
1888.1 Beyond this point, however, its course is quite uncertain and both 
Grossi-Gondi and I (Papers i. Map V.) show it conjecturally : we can only 
be sure that it did not follow the modern line, inasmuch as this last cuts 
through an ancient villa just to the N. of the villa of the Collegio Nazionale 
(infra, 377), while the older track kept above the great villa which we now 
reach, the remains of which bear the name of Le Cappellette (Raggi, Suz 
colli Albani e Tuscolani, 110). It consists of two large platforms: the 
lower of them, to the S.W., is supported on the N.W. side by a wall with 
large semicircular niches, faced with good opus reticulatum of selce, with 
quoins of the same material, and bands of brick: the arches are of fine 
brickwork. The upper platform, to the N.E., is supported on the N.W. and 
S.W. sides by lofty arches and pillars of opus reticulatuim of selce with selce 
quoins and voussoirs, which is possibly earlier than the work in the lower 
platform : these have been reinforced later within with concrete with the 
same facing, but inferior in quality, and with the addition of bands of 
baked bricks: on the N.W. side these additions are in two stories. A 
view of the N.W. side is given in Plate NNNII. Fig. 2. 

In 1888 seven fragments of lead piping were found in the Vigna 
Mancini, which occupies this terrace, bearing the inscription J/atsdrae dug. 
ΕΣ. Salon ius, Epictetus fecit) .CLL. xv. γ82: : whether the 


1 Not. Scavz, 1888, 141 speaks only of ‘ poligonidi peperino,.’ a material never used for paving- 
> ? } ἂς I > per ji > 
tones, but Grossi-Gondi no doubt obtained better information on the spot. 
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reference is to Matidia the elder or the younger, ze. to the niece or the 
grandniece of Trajan, is uncertain: but we thus have the name of an 
owner of the villa. Remains of painted decoration were found at the 
same time. 

For discoveries of statues ctc., made here in the seventeenth century 
(the objects are said to have been transported to the Villa Borghese, sce 
Cod, Tuse. cit., quoted by Lanciani, Aul/, Com. 1884, 211 sgg. Kircher 
(Tetus Latium, 73) had attributed the ruins to the temple of Bona Fortuna 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the theory is repeated by 
Pococke (Brit. Was. ddd. MS. 22981, 55°: it is, however, without founda- 
tion, and Nibby (awalisz ii. 356; clearly saw the real nature of these 
remains. From the Aét del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 1668 we learn that 
in March 1832 Don Camillo Borghese asked for permission to excavate in 
an oliveyard belonging to him in the territory of Monte Porzio, Contrada 
Le Cappellette, and more exactly in Contrada Pentima de’ Frati, which lay 
on the old road to Monte Porzio. Rossignani reported that although there 
were large ruins close by, with double arches one above the other, no harm 
could be done to them by excavation. He added reports, that Campana 
‘the tenant) had opposed, or that Campana himself had dug by night, or 
that Campana and the Prince had agreed, and that really the former was 
working with Pietro Paolo Spagna. In any case leave was granted; but 
we have no report of the result. 

Grossi-Gondi attributes to the reservoir of this villa a large wall which 
he has noticed in the vineyard above p. 189. To the S.E. of this villa 
are the remains of another large platform ‘marked on the extreme E. edge 
of Map II. of Papers ἵν. ἡ The Casale Campitelli rests on an ancient 
reservoir :marked R in Pefers i. Map V.. 

To the E. again, beyond the Casale Campitelli, are the remains of a 
platform of polygonal work, belonging to a villa marked in Papers i. 
Map V., to which I must refer my readers for the rest of the territory to 
be described in the present section. Excavations were made here in 1840 
“Canina, Zuscolo, 107, 108 cf. tav. vil. and in the Atti del Camerlengato 
fasc. 1668 is a letter from Canina dated February 3rd, 1841, stating that 
Prince Borghese was continuing with a few men the work which he had 


1 The Casino dit Collegio Clemenuno which Nibby saw high above him (Viaggio, τὶ 58. ought 
to Te, TP thank, the Casale Camptell Chaupy speass of a Villa Vallemani here or hereabouts 
(ii, 218). 
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begun in the previous October on the hill belonging to him above the 
village of Monte Porzio towards Camaldoli, which was in the territory of 
Monte Porzio: that a large villa had been discovered which lay on the 
road which ran from the Via Labicana to Tusculum,! and that several 
marble pavements of various colours, and fairly well preserved, had been 
found. 

To the N. again, and to the E. of Le Cappellette, is the villa of the 
Collegio Nazionale (formerly the Villa Lucidi) built upon the platform of a 
large ancient villa, which has arcades of opus reticulatum, and is cut 
through by the modern road. 

Grossi-Gondi (p. 189) refers to the ancient road which perhaps passed 
S. of the site, the sepulchral inscription CL. xiv. 2757 (7. Vinicro 
Corintho optimo et karissimo liblerto) patronus which was found to the S. of 
the Villa Lucidi in 1879), and considers that it may give some indication of 
the ownership of the villa—but, I think, with no more foundation than in 
other similar cases. 

We find from A?ét*. cit. fasc. 2362, that in July 1835 permission was 
granted to Don F. Borghese Aldobrandini to excavate in a vineyard and 
oliveyard of his in the territory of Monte Porzio occupied by Campana ; 
but again we have no record of the results except that given by Canina, 
Tusculo, 104, who tells us that the site was a little nearer than Le 
Cappellette to Monte Porzio itself, that a few worked marbles were found, 
and that at the end of the previous century Campana had found pavements 
of mosaic and of fine marbles there. The site was obviously not the 
Vigna Lucidi, and it may have been at point 351, N. of the road. Here 
are the remains of a villa (Grossi-Gondi indeed marks two groups of ruins 
close together in his map), in which I saw the gutter blocks and columns in 
peperino, of the peristyle, and the torso of a nude male statue (probably 
sepulchral), of which the front alone was worked. 

In 1826 the breaking up of the ground in the Vigna Lucidi resulted in 
the discovery of some statues—a Leda and the Swan (Canina, 7usculo, p. 
104, 146, and tav. xxxv.—to whom the provenance is due’,a torso of Apollo. 
and a colossal torso of a scated male figure (an emperor ?), described by 
Nibby, Vonumenti Scelti della Villa Borghese, Portico no. 6, p. 16, Camera 
iv. no. 5. p. 112: cf. Reinach, Répertoire ii. 416, 3: Venturi, 27 museo ¢ la 


' This road as marked by Canina, but I know of no further evidence for its actual existence 
(tufra, 405: Ch Trscelo, p. 68). 
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On 


Galleria Borghese, xv., xxvii. (the latter also states that ii. a fragment of 
another statue of Apollo, and xvi. a nude torso, were found at the same 
time: with regard to the former Nibby gives no indication, while with 
regard to the latter, which is probably the second of the three torsi 
mentioned by him under no. 6, Venturi has probably misinterpreted Nibby, 
who expressly distinguishes it from the other two). Excavations were 
then made systematically under Canina’s charge, but nothing of importance 
seems to have been found. 

From .A¢t? del Camerlengato Tit. iv. fase. 3422 we learn that in April 
IN43, it came to the knowledge of Don Marcantonio Borghese that the 
Padri Somaschi del Clementino, tenants of the Villa Lucidi, had excavated 
without permission and found various objects of art. The custode and 
vignarolo of the villa stated that in breaking up the ground anew in the 
vineyard, two animals of marble, lacking legs and portions of the head, 
were found—also the pedestal of a column, a marble slab broken at the 
corners, various fragments of marble, brick, and three large tiles, which 
covered the opening of some grottos. The Governor of Frascati examined 
the question, and sequestrated everything except a capital of a column, 
already conveyed to the Collegio Clementino, but reported that the objects 
were of no importance. 

Further E. again. to the 5. of Monte Porzio, is the former Villa 
Gammarelli, now a convent: just above it, to the S., within its garden, is a 
platform of “οἷος concrete facing apparently N.W. by W.; on the N.E. by 
N. side a very fine piece of polygonal work in selce is preserved, which is 
undoubtedly of Roman date and formed part of the facing: the jointing is 
very good, the angle of one block being frequently let into the next block, 
and the fronts of the blocks are bossed: some measure as much as 0’90 by 
o'60 metre, but 0°70 by 0°50 is an average dimension. 

The walls of the villa above were faced with opus reticulatum and opus 
1 Ὁ} 7717}. 

To the 5. again, close to the boundary of the property, recent 
excavations have brought to light the remains of some underground 
chambers, possibly connected with a water supply, but not completely 
cleared and now filled up again. A space measuring about 7 metres long 
there being no wall on the N.W., the width could not be determined , is lined 
with walls of concrete on the S.W. (short side), with brick on the S.E. ‘long 
side,, and with opus reticulatum on the N.E. ‘short side. All the walls go 
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down straight, except that on the N.E., in which. 3°60 below ground level, 
is an arched opening 1°55 metre in span and 1’92 metre in depth, and 
380 in height, with a horizontal strut of masonry across the opening, 
1°40 below the top of the vault. This goes in some 2 metres further and is 
then filled with carth, being lined with cement as far as it can be followed. 
It had a branch to the N.W., which has not been cleared. Under the floor 
of this chamber is a small drain about o'20 metre in diameter, and the 
excavation (in search of a water supply) had been carried some 4 metres 
deeper. Above, there was a cement lined space 060 metre wide on the 
N.E. side, into which a water channel, 0°48 wide and o'60 high, discharged ; 
while on the S.W. there was a channel I metre wide, beyond which was 
fcund a late burial, the body being placed under tiles (one of which bore 
the stamp C/.Z. xv. 2321), and a minim of the 4th century A.b. having 
been found with it. 

Just outside the boundary to the S.W. of the villa, on the N. edge of 
the chestnut wood on the slopes of the Monte Ciufoli, is a small single- 
chambered reservoir of selce concrete, with buttresses on the lower side. 

On the E. of the villa, near the ‘G’ of Gammarelli, a path ‘not marked 
in the map) passes by and over the debris of another building, no doubt a 
villa. 

To the N. of the Villa Gammarelli, under the house at the point where 
the road to Monte Compatri leaves the road to the village of Monte Porzio, 
are the remains of a reservoir. The village occupies a conical hill, which 
might well represent an ancient site, though we have no reason for 
supposing that it does so. A photograph of it from the S.W., which I 
owe to the kindness of Miss Dora Εἰ Bulwer, is given in Plate XNNIII. 
Fig. τ. 

The name of Monte Porzio appears, perhaps in the Register of 
Gregory II., and certainly about the middle of the cleventh century 
(Tomassetti, Vea Latena, 261), in the form Mons Porculi, and the addition 
Catone is modern, being due to the desire of antiquaries to place on this 
site a villa of Cato. In the village there arc no ancient remains zw stm, as 
faras I know. The origin of the name is no doubt the same as that of 
Prata Porci (Papers, i. 244!, and the derivation from Porcius is not at all 
improbable. Cicero ‘De Rep. i. 1) says VW. Catont... licuit Tuscult se in 
otto delectar? salubri et propingue loco, which gives us no precise indication 
of the site of his house, and hardly. I think, justifies Grossi-Gondi p. 187, 
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in supposing that Cato rather possessed a house within the town of 
Tusculum itself. 


The antiquities to be seen within the village of Monte Porzio are 
noted by Tomassetti (260 n.;. There are also various antiquities which are 
recorded as having been discovered or seen at or in the territory of Monte 
Porzio, without a more accurate determination of their provenance being 
possible. We may enumerate a torso of Hercules, seen in the smaller 
Palazzo Mattei by Matz-Duhn (no. 104): some mosaic pavements men- 
tioned by Furietti (De Alusiv7s, Rome, 1752, p. 58) as existing in the plain 
at the foot of Monte Porzio: the brickstamp C./.Z. xv. 1250 (first century 
A.D. , 2336. 3 “end of first century’. We may add two statues of Venus, 
one in the Vatican, the other in the Louvre, which, according to Marocco 
(Stato Pontificio vii. 143}. were found in the territory, but which I have not 
yet identified. 

To Monte Porzio, though their exact provenance is uncertain, belong 
the inscriptions 0.12. xiv. 2580 (a dedication to Mars Gradivus by L. 
Plutius Pius... aedelis, monitor, augur, praefectus) sacrorum)—no doubt of 
Tusculum, cf. 2bzd, 2603), 2587 (a dedication to some deity not mentioned). 

The statue formerly supposed to represent Sextus Pompceius, which 
caine to the Louvre (no, 1251) from the Borghese collection, was found in 
the territory of Monte Porzio apparently at the end of the eighteenth century: 
it bears the inscription of the artist, Ophelion son of Aristonides. (Bernoulli, 
Rom, kon. i. 226, Loewy, L.G.B. p. 289. no. 432, Kaibel, 76. xiv. 1277.) 

Under the village of Monte Porzio on the S.W. are inconsiderable 
ruins ‘buttresses in concrete) marked in the map. To the W. is the house 
marked Tavolacci, to the N. of which are the remains of a building on the 
point of the hill. 

To the Ν, of the village, under the Casale Albertazzi, are considerable 
remains of a villa, including a large long reservoir, divided into two chambers 
each 170 metre wide, by pillars which carry the vaulting, of which Steven- 
son “Tat. Lat. 10372, 137%) gives a sketch plan and some particulars: cf. 
Tomassetti, oc. cz. 

To the E. of the village, on the summit of the hill called I Romoli, 
391 metres above sea-level, are the remains of another villa, in opus reticu- 
fatum, now less well preserved than when Stevenson saw them ‘cod. cit. f. 
159, 160: the terrace occupied a space measuring some 100 by 60 metres, 
and in the centre of it is a reservoir 13 metres long, with two aisles, 2°85 
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and 2°63 metres wide, of which he gives a plan. To the N.W. ‘near the ‘a’ 
of Catone), he noticed that the breaking up of the ground for a new vine- 
yard had led to the discovery of the debris of yet another building; and to 
the N. of point 391 is a possibly ancient quarry indicated in the map, and 
described by Stevenson (J at. Lat. 10563, 23). 

S.E. of point 391, N.W. of the Casale Palocci, is the debris of a villa ; 
while to the N. of it, on the S. slope of Monte Doddo, is the concrete of a 
villa platform, facing due W., with a drainage passage in it, [10 metre 
high and 062 wide. I may note that Stevenson (lat. Lat. 10593, 23) 
carefully examined the path from I Pallotta ‘or Pal- ὃ 
locci, as he calls it) to Monte Compatri (the old road to 
Monte Porzio) and found traces of ancient paving. 

The district to the E. of this point has already been 
described in Pagers i. 259 sgg., but I may perhaps give ce Ν 
a few additional notes upon it in this connection, ὲ zs =: 


largely based upon a further examination in which }} ! 
I followed out the hints given in Stevenson's notes La 7 Ue 
and maps. I subjoin a plan of the reservoir under ee 

the Casale Brandolini: to the S. of it are ruins in ee 


opus reticulatum of the villa which it supplied: among these were found 
later burials ; one of the bodies was apparently covered by a much worn 


slab of marble, the inscription upon which I copied as well as I could. 
SS ΟἿ] a 


© 06 D M 
c ASSIAE HERO 
ICASSIO- PO! 

OIVG!- DVLCIS 
TCVRATOR) 
ASSIAE-1 
MUHAE Εἰ 
SSIMAE 
RTIS 


ERISQ 
RVM 


0 OF 


0'076 


N. of the villa marked Le Cappellette in the map there is a large open 
reservoir, 
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To the S., N. of the Fontana Laura, are mediaeval ruins! and further 
N.E. again, to the N. of the Colle di S. Andrea, Stevenson notes the 
existence, in the vineyards and in the fieldwalls, of debris of buildings and 
of pavingstones—the latter probably from the Via Labicana. On the 
summit of the Colle di S. Andrea itself are the remains of a villa with a 
cryptoporticus. Taking the path from this point we find near the ‘P’ of 
‘ Piano della Faveta,’ the remains of a villa noted by Stevenson, and further 
S. what may be the edging of an ancient road going E.S.E. across the 
path ; while near point 366 other ruins have recently been destroyed. 

Further up, on the E. edge of the Colle Tufino, is the actual pavement 
of an ancient road ascending southwards, the course of which cannot be 

followed very far. On the top of the hill there 

has been an extensive villa: on the E. edge, 
. W. of the line of the road, is a black mosaic 

floor, and under the ruined house on the summit 

is a large reservoir in selce concrete, of which | 
give a plan in the text. It runs N. by W., the W. side being. built against 
the hill. 

Further W. is the hill marked I Colli di Fontana Molara (Pagers i. 
264): on the top of the hill are two narrow underground passages (no doubt 
for the storage of water) lined with cement. 

The wood to the S.W.is known as the Macchia Pietreliscie, which 
should point to there having once been an ancient road found in it, but of 
this I could learn nothing.” There is the debris of a building in it, near 
the point of one of the zigzags of the modern road ; and a little to the N. 
of the Casa Lutti (see Map I. of the present volume) there is a vaulted 


Rete trt tres 


substruction of selce concrete going N. and S., with a ruined house above 
it. Finally, to the N. of the Convent of 5. Silvestro? (Papers i. 263) 
below a high cliff, and above the high-road, are the remains of what may be 


a cryptoporticus with two aisles: my guide, however, gave it the name of 


' Stevenson (Vas. Lat. 10572, 164) gives from a copy by Pasquale Antini, the following 
inscription as found at La Cancara (Pufers 1. 262) : 
DIS M VILESIA 
MATERI PIISSIME 
FECIT, ete. 
2 Can this be the road alluded to by Chaupy (ἰλετον de Cauitagne d Horace, τὶ 
running between Monte Compatit and Rocea Prieta (δηλ, 411 ΠῚ Ὁ 
' There are two reservoirs, not one only. to the 5.5. E. of it, on the way up from the village. 
and some substructions also. 


184. as 
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S. Francesco, it being supposed traditionally to have formed part of a long 
ruined monastery.) and Stevenson (Vat. Lat. 10563, 23) who saw it on Aug. 
27, 1890, considered it mediaeval, and very likely rightly. 

We have still to deal with the eastern portion of the road from Frascati 
to Colonna, as far as it falls within Map V. of Papers i., and with the 
ancient remains along it. (As to its antiquity see Papers i. 253, n. 1 and 
supra, 320.) 

The Casale Celli occupies the site of an extensive ancient villa, and 
remains of black and white mosaic pavement may be seen there: to the 
ΝΕ, is a large round reservoir, at the ground level, on a terrace supported 
by a wall with niches of opus incertum. Various architectural fragments 
(columns, capitals, etc.) were found, and seen and described by Stevenson 
(Vat. Lat. 10572, 37 sqq.), at the time of whose visit it belonged to Leonori, 
having previously been the property of one Anderson,’ and in 1777 of the 
brothers Gizzarelli. In the doorway into the yard to the S. of the house 
both he and I copied a fragmentary inscription, which I read thus 


upon a piece of marble o'15 by 0°06 metre, the letters being 0°03 high. A 
number of large lead pipes were found, with an internal diameter of o'ro to 
O'13 metre. which were said to have come from the direction of the Casale 
Albertazzi (supra, 380). 

Further E., at the Casale Janari, also to the N. of the modern road, 
there are only a few marble fragments visible, and it is doubtful whether the 
site is an ancient one ; but the Casale Brandi ' formerly Casale Filonardi or 
Lionardi or Tofanelli) is built upon ancient ruins in opus retecudatum, and 
under it are extensive reservoirs formed of several small chambers of 
roughly faced selce concrete. Built into the modern wall on its W. side is 
the marble cippus with the sepulchral inscription C/.L. xiv. 2616, erected 
to P. Avidius Trachalus, praefect of a cohort and tribune of a cohort, and 


1 The reader need hardly be reminded that the current distinction in English, according to 
which monastery ts used for a community of men, and convent for a community of women (wheteas 
Italian usage is rather in favour of the reverse’, has no logical nor historical foundation. 

* Ido not know the site of the Vigna Bellini (though perhaps it fell within the territory of 
Frascati’ in which in 1879, in making the road from Frascati to Colonna, there were found (and 
removed to the Museo Kirchetiano in Rome) 17 fragments of marble decoration, parts of two statues, 
a spur, and a lead pipe (Wor. διατί, 1879, 206). 

* Tomassetti (p. 260, n. no, 9) tells us that an inscription of one Pomponius had recently beer. 
found in this vineyard, but lost again. 
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two other inscriptions from tombs (7d. 2719, 2738), one on a cippus, the 
other on a sarcophagus, have been seen there. The fountain basin is a 
plain sarcophagus, measuring 2°40 by 1°09 metres over all, with spaces for 
two bodies. Stevenson (cod. ctt. 39) copied here in front of the casale the 
inscription : 
SER -*SVLPICI 
HOMILI 

which apparently was carved upon the left half of a double tablet, the 
right half of which was without inscription. He also noted here various 
architectural fragments. 

.\ modern path leads hence northwards to the Casale Grandi, which 
lies E. of the Casale di Fontana Candida. 

There is no proof of the antiquity of either of the paths to Fontana 
Candida: W. of the westernmost is the Casale of La Quercetta which 
certainly occupies the site of an ancient building. To the S. of the Casale 
di Fontana Candida is a mediaeval ruin, on an ancient site, and to the E. of 
this some remains of ofus reticulatum walls. Just to the N. of the casale 
the railway cuts through a large villa of the same material, which extended 
under the Psalc itself. In the courtyard of the casale I saw a draped male 
toga statue and some fine terracotta antefixac.! 

In 1883 a marble slab was found at Fontana Candida, bearing the 
following inscription: Dis) W'anibus) Crescenti Sili Italic’ Collegium salu- 
tarem (sic). (CLL. xiv. 2653.) The Silius Italicus mentioned is either the 
poet, who was consul in 68 A.D., or his eldest son, who was consul suffectus 
before 101 A.D. (see Prosopographia iii. p. 245, NO 500). 

Lanciani (Wanderings in the Roman Campagna, 266; wishes to 
identify the collegium salutare of this inscription with the well-known 
collegium salutare cultorum Dianae et Antinot (CLL. xiv. 2112;, in the 
statutes of which there is a provision that if a member died within twenty 
miles of Lanuvium, his body should be brought to the headquarters of the 
collegium and buried with the usual forms. This is, of course, possible ; 
but as De Rossi had already pointed out ἤν, Cour. 1882, 144), it is by no 
means a necessary supposition, inasmuch as we have records of the 
existence of other colkgia  salutaria—Waltzing indeed Corporations 


1 Prehistone tombs of the .ron age have been found im the Vigna Giammazia in the district of 
Fontana Candida: the vases are preserved in the archaeological museum at Frascati, and are 
unpublished. (Ver. Seat, 1902. p. 171) and nute 3.) 
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Professionnelles, iv. 202} enumerates 19, all of them in Italy but one in 
Gaul, at Narbonne, and another in Portugal, at Coimbra. [{ is gencrally 
admitted that the epithet se/vtare was chosen for the sake of a good omen 
and signified that the object of the colleg/um was to guarantee a decent 
burial to the members. 

With this inscription were found the brickstamps CZ. xv. 1443 :end 
of first or beginning of second century), 2260 ‘first century A.D. , according 
to Lanciani, who copied them in the shop of Alessandro Fausti, a dealer 
in antiquities at Frascati (Mot. Scawvz, 1883, 85). They are certainly not 
later in date than the inscription, the lettering of which seems to point to 
the second century ‘though it cannot be very late in it , and it is a pity that 
we have not further information as to the circumstances of the discovery. 

In a vineyard near Fontana Candida was found the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription C.“.Z. xiv. 2680, which is still preserved there ; while 
another ‘76, 2785) was removed from Fontana Candida to Frascati in 1884, 
according to ΟΦ Scaz7?, 1884, 348 (a statement slightly inconsistent with 
Dessau’s account, 0.1... δ loc.). 

Beyond Fontana Candida “below Monte Porzio‘in the property of one 
G. B. Corvaccini, according to Grandi, the unimportant sepulchgal inscrip- 
tions 0.11. xiv. 2748, 2758 were found about the year 1846 supra, 310; 
and below it in the vigna formerly Vivari, now Montani, are the remains 
of a villa (not now so conspicuous as Grandi makes out—sec Pafers, i. 
232 and Map V.), near which was found, according to Grandi, in 1840, the 
unimportant sepulchral inscription C/.Z, xiv. 2693. Another inscription 
of this nature from Fontana Calida (522) is given in .Vot, δῶ, 
1895. 249. 

Both Stevenson in 1875— Vat. Lat. 10572, 161°} and I have seen and 
copied at the Casale Grandi a little further E., the inscription: IN FR. P. 
NIT. IN. AG. P. NVII.S. on a broken piece of white marble, 0°50 metre 
long and o'to high, which is in all probability CAL. vi. 30033, which Hulsen 
copied in the Vigna Amendola on the Via Appia; and the provenance 
of the fragments of marble, οἷς, still to be seen there is quite doubtful 
icf. supra, 319). 

Returning to the road and going E. to the so-called Grotte Pallotta 
(Papers, i. 253, ἢ. 3, 1 should add that Grossi-Gondi p. 173 maintains that 
the inscription of C. Julius Cornutus Tertullus “C/.Z. xiv. 2925) really 
belongs to this site, and thus gives us the name of the owner of the villa ; 


Cc 
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and certainly the testimony of Cod. Tuse. crt. 130° ‘cited by Lanciani, Buz. 
Com. 1884, 210, and again in Storia degli Scavi, iii. 55; is not to be 
neglected. 

Further E. again is the Casale Ciuffa (Papers, i. 255) which stands 
upon the remains of an ancient reservoir: below it is another casale, also 
built upon a reservoir, but not marked in the Staff Map. For the district 
to the E. of this I must refer to my description already given in Papers, i. οἷ, 


NIN.—FROM THE THIRTEENTH MILE OF THE VIA LATINA TO 


Rocca Dr PAPA AND Monti Cavo. 


We have already followed the road S. from La Pedica to the Ponte 
Squarciarelli and Marino (supra, 252, but we have not cxamined the 
district to the E. of it. Close to it, a little before it turns E. to descend to 
the bridge, I have noticed remains of a villa in opus reticulatum : the site is 
now occupied by modern houses. The Torre delle Streghe is spoken of by 
Tomassetti “142 n.. as though it was built upon the core of an ancient 
tomb, but no traces of ancient construction are now visible there ‘so also 
Grossi-Gondi, p. 193, n. 2). 

Ilere Stevenson saw in September 1891 a plain cippus of marble; and 
at the Casino of Filomena Serafini, close by, a pedestal of white marble, 
of curious design, 0:70 metre in height, and widening from 0:20 metre at 
the top to 023 at the bottom. The front was decorated with a head of 
Minerva in relicf, with a winged helmet and Gorgoncion: the eyes were 
left hollow. On each side of it a bird’s head projected. It was said to 
have been found in a vineyard further up the hill, apparently in the remains 
of a building of which the marble pavement was discovered. with the usual 
late burials under tiles. [In the vineyard in which stood the so-called Torre 
delle Strezhe the fragmentary tomb inscription C./.Z. xiv. 2552 was copied 
in the eixhteenth century by Cardoni: but in the next century it was seen 
by De Rossi in the Vigna Santovetti on the way up to Rocca di Papa 
Cardoni> idca that it contained the names of the consuls of 240 A 1). is 
incorrect. 

Not far from the Ponte degli Squarciarelli we may place the springs of 
the \qua Juliat: a cippus of this aqueduct, beariny the number 302 CLL. 

© Frontnas εἰν Qt a.ves the distance from Keane as two tales te the right of the twelfth mile of 


the Via Launa. which takes us beyond oven the Aqua Algidesia, Πα ατ αν prehably nut to be 
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xiv. 4278; vi. 31563 0, Vot. Scavz, 1887, 82: was found on the left bank of the 
stream, about 200 mctres below the Cartiera, 7. almost opposite the Abbey 
of Grottaferrata ; and another, with the number mutilated (3... vi. 31563 
¢; Not. Scav'?, 1893, 240) was found a little higher up, towards the second 
intake of the large mill; but neither of them was, so far as is recorded, 
found zz οὐ. There are now springs to be seen about 200 metres below 
the bridge in the bed of the stream, and Lanciani .Comentard di? Froutino, 
296) notes, as is still the case, that, while little or no water may be passing 
under the bridge, the springs themselves are plentiful ..cf. Buéder, xciv. 235, 
Feb. 29, 1908). Rocchi (Diss. Pont. Acc. Arch. Ser. 11. vol. vii. . 1900; 
237 fix. speaks of masses of travertine which served for the intake, and 
states that he believes that he has seen the specus at three points. These 
springs may, I think, be safely attributed to the Aqua Julia. Holste Cu. 
Dresd. Ἐς 193, f. 41°) considered the fountain of the Aqua Algidosia or, as 
it was called in his time, d’Angelosia: to be the real starting point of the 
aqueduct There are, however, no actual remains of its channel to be 


taken ay an accurate measurement. The cippus no. 302 gives the length of the channel as 14h 
miles from the point at which it stood to Rome, while Frontinus gives the total length as 154 miles. 

1 ΤῈ may be well to quote the actual words of Holste in regard to the Aqua Julia Cod, Diesel. 
Εν 193, f. 41 syg.): $1649. 14 Septembris fui Cryptae ferratac, unde ab homine lecorum optime 
perito conluctus fui, primum recta via ad orientem, qua curribus iter Marmum cet Velitias ex Via 
Latina ad xu sive ad Cryptam ferratam deflectendo. D.C. circiter passibus promessis ad dictam 
viain eecurit fons a Cad. Alesandro Farnesio Abbate dict: luct extructus, vulge dicitur, Ja fontany 
dei Sguuciaelh, et Crabrae ex proximo imminet cum hac inscriptione 

Alexander Farnesius Card. aquam Tepulam ad publicum usum bee extructo vase collegit 
M.D. Invi. 

Sed aqua eins fontis nequaquam eo. aut proximo loco scaturit, sed ductu subterranes eum al 
locum ac deinde ad dictum monasterium Cryptae feriatae perdueitur. Sed nullum dubium est quin 
superioribus im loecis conerpiatur ex alique capite Tuliag, FE regione huis fontis Farnestani ad 
simistitm latus Crabrae luculentae sunt scaturigines aquae limpidissimae, quay olim Lulite paitem 
fuisse dubium nullum est, immuinet autem hisce seaturigimbus in colle vinea Thome Vitacer. au 
putewm profundum excavans im veterem aquaeductum imeiit, per quem ctiam nine aqua cum 
strepitu labitur. 

A fonte Famesiano paululum adscendentes defleximus tandem ex vie ila cural. diverticulo 
sint-trorsam ad passus amplins mille, abi ad sinistium latus Crabiae insignis fons eX ante opera 
hamana excise preofluit. statim Crabrae iungitu, Δα] το la fontina dAngelosia dicitur. Antiun 
idad in modam rediculae cvcisum fornice lateritio antiqut Romani opens clauditur, Ostia quote rst 
sive ἔτυπτον πο τσὴ antiqu operis dateritii vesugia ostendit. Tune praceipuam Luliae fontenr caput 
fase certum est, Paulo supra dictum fontem in plantae γα αν concipmuntar hac ayia 
rcatunigines et Mm piscinam sive cisternam deducuntur, quae vulgo La Botte diemur. ct proxime sub 
husce scatuuiginibus nascitur Crabra loco valde uhginose arundinetis consite, 


Primae Ἰὰς scaturigines ex cisterna la Botte αὐνὸ saltenanco per cumeules verses im villas 


olim 


Tusculanas perducuntur. nee dubne quin hav scaturgimes cum proximts bs Crabranm 
constituerint,  Onimes istag seatiign: s eiiuntar in tertiterte Molau.cc ad apsum confinnmam tenttori 


Abbatiag Cryptrferatac. Crabra autem quae nune qiuente sre ive Ream porduciia. dagbus 


(Cea Cree 
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scen, and I do not know whether he was right in considering the brickwork 
at that fountain to be ancient, inasmuch as the fountain has now been 
enclosed! Secchi: p. 35 of the work cited supra, 228, recorcs his discovery 
of an ancient channel, Io to 12 metres above the level of the modern 
fountain of the Squarciarelli, which was running towards the Aqua 
Algidosia or del Canalicchio, and which he believed that he had found 
again lower down in the Vigna Passamonti, near the Villa Montioni 
(supra, 226) and near Fontana Piscaro ‘whether he is right in this state- 
ment I am not sure), and he notes rightly that this is the only water to 
which Frontinus’ description would apply i. gj: ‘practer caput Luliae trans- 
fiuit agua quae vocatur Crabra, Hane Agrippa omiistt, seu guia 1η1270- 
baverat, sive quia Tusculanirs possessoribus relinguendam credebat; ea 
namgue est quam omnes villae tractus cius per vicem in dies modulosque certos 
dispensatam accipiunt. Sed non cadem moderatione aquarit nostri partem 
ezus semper in supplementum Lulae vindiaverunt nec ut Luliant augerent, 
quun hauricbant largiendo compendii sur gratia, Exclust ergo Crabraut et 
totam russu tinperatoris reddial Tusculanis, gui nune forsitan non sine adint- 
ratione cam sumunt, tguart cur causae ensolitam abundantiam debeant.’ 
Holste is, however, perfectly right in pointing out that the springs of 
the Crabra take their rise in the Valle della Molara, as Lanciani, 
op. cit, 322, also says, at 612 metres above sea-level, under the Colle 
Bartolucci, to the N. of the 18th mile of the Via Latina: the water is now 
conveyed to Frascati by the Acquedutto .\ldobrandino, constructed early 
in the seventeenth century ‘svfru, 334, and restored by Canina in 1838-9 


Tuscole, 83. Grossi-Gondi p. 83, n. 2) unnecessarily supposes a 


misprint in Lanciani’s text ‘cf. supra, 232 n. 2). 

At point 395 is a house the Casale [ozzi, according to Stevenson) 
which occupies an ancient site: there is just below it a long iow embanking 
wall of rough opus reteculatuim of selce with quoins of stone, and square 
weep-holes at frequent intervals: beyond this again the fiont of the wall 
begins to be decorated with half columns. Near the house is a reservoir, 


and to the W, is another house, by which stands an ancient handmill. To 


consat ramis, quorum alterum ex valle Cryptoferratensi defluentem Maranam vocant, et mvum 
aquac Ferentinae Marino defluentem excipit paulo supra pontem ad decimum. 


Ultra Mananum 
naseitur Marinella.’ 


' In 1901 the following brick~ansps (from tombs ‘a capanna’ (>. but 
given were found at the reservoir of the Aqua Alvilusia, O22. av. 205 
uf 396 (Vos. S uzz, I9O1, 202), 


nu further details were 


> 211, 239, and a vaniety 
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the W. again, above the second ‘ p’ of * Giuseppe,’ Stevenson saw the core of 
a tomb in concrete, 3:80 metres high and 2°70 square, parallel to the path 
which ran E.S.E. from the Ponte Squarciarelli to the Casalaccio,! and 
which, from this point onwards, followed the line of an ancient road. 

At the Casalaccio there is an ancient reservoir with two chambers 
under the modern house; and to the Εἰ. are clear indications of the site of 
a villa. 

To the 5. is the Vigna Troili, in which De Rossi saw two fragments 
of marble, 0°50 metre high, with the remains of an inscription in letters 
022 high, belonging doubtless to a large toinb.... Cu. Καὶ Papliria tribu) 
....and....eros (CLL. xiv. 2574). I saw the first fragment, but without 
the initial Ο in 1909. I also noticed there a block of travertine 1 metre 
long and οἵδ metre high, with the upper half of three letters of a very 
large inscription | the upper half alone being 0°32 metre high) 

A ¥ LS ra 


foal "ἡ 
΄ ard “ 


(The second letter was cither a P or a Bi and a marble cippus 090 metre 
high, the inscribed surface measuring 0°54 by 0°36 metre, and the letters 
being 0°03 metre high. 

TCLACDIVS MNESTER 

CLAUCDIAE PHILTATE 
EE 
CLAUDIAE VERECUNDAE 
CLAUDIAE SEVERAE F 


Tomassetti . p, 266 n.i notes in a vineyard on the left of the high-road 
an architrave of pepcrino with curious sculptures, and at the Casa Fondi, to 
the S.W. of the Villa Troili, the existence of various inscriptions, which had, 
however, been brought from Rome. 

To the S. of the Villa Troili on the modern high-road is the Casale dei 
Frati formerly Villa Locatelli, which probably occupies the site of an 
ancient villa in efws reticulatuin, of which much debris may be seen— 
though Stevenson ‘cod. cit. 50°: was informed that the matcrial came from 
Catorso fra, 402 and that a male and female statue from the same site, 
which had been preserved there, had since been sold. At the Casale 


' Casasalaccio on the map is an obvious misprint The lane between point 395 and the 
Casalaceio has becn diverted in recent years 
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Botti tothe E. he noted architectural fragments, but saw no remains in the 
vineyard. 

The line of the path we have been following now falls into the modern 
road to Rocca di Papa: perhaps the path going on almost due S. and 
eventually reaching Palazzuolo is ancient, but there are no decided traces 
of this, for though it is sunk deep, the soil is soft, and I have only marked 
it as doubtfully ancient for a short distance. 

Before voing further Εἰ we must return to the district to the S of the 
Ponte Squarciarellt. 

At the point of divergence of the modern road to Marino, T noted in 
May 1go4 two heads placed in the wall, representing our Lord and the 
Virgin, the former mediacval, the lattera Roman female head, with the hair 
parted in the middle and waved to cach side with a veil over it. In the 
vrounds of the Trappist Monastery of 5. Giuseppe here two lead pipes 
were found in 1go2. bearing the inscriptions ... Avon? .1/b2 and Denie- 
trius 7. Antone Albeo ser δ freit. 130 metres off were found 
remains of a villa in efas reticulatuim and marble fragments Grossi- 
Gondi 1y3= full, Com, 1902, 320. 

To the S. of the monastery the modern road to Marino cuts through 
a drain and a reservoir in concrete: the latter is well preserved and has 
two chambers. cach 9000 metres wide and about 14°50 metres long, with 
three apertures cach tro wide in the dividing wall. To the S. of this, in 
the Vigna Santovetti, are fragments of marble sculptures and column 
drums, which led me to suppose the existence of a villa here, but which 
may not really belong to the site, To the W., however, are extensive, 
though scanty traces of a villa, as also in the Villa Blasi cf. Stevenson. 
Οὐκ, cé, τὰ and again further S.E., not far from the Casale Cavaletti. 
Rosa marks a villa at this last place. The path going E.S.E. back to the 
Casale Grotte dell’ Acqua is deeply sunk, but the soil is so soft that it is 
not necessarily ancient. 

The Casale Grotte dell’ Acqua occupies the site of a very large villa, 
to which belongs no doubt a wall in ofas retreulatum of selec to the S.S.E. 
of the Casale, found in the recent excavations for the electric tramway to 
Rocca di Papa: on the N.E. side of it was a gutter of peperino slabs, 
covered in by a small conerete vault. Under the Casale itself i, a large 
reservoir with two chambers, each 21°20 metres long, 7 


To the S.E. were many loose pavingstones, which may have belonged 
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to a road leading to another villa which was brought to light in the course 
of the tramway works. It is in rough opus reticulatunz, with some brick- 
work: the fivoors of two rooms were visible, one in plain cement, the other 
in cement with fragments of marble placed in it at intervals. Under one 
of the floors is a vaulted reservoir, and most of the building is on vaulted 
substructions of irregular orientation and shape. To the I. of it was 
found a lead water pipe, without inscription “Not. Seviz, 1905, 272. I 
saw one brickstamp (0.1.2. xv. 1121. a—first century, A.D.) 

To the S.E. of this villa in the tramway cutting are the scanty traces 
of another building; and a little beyond this, in the Valle Scura, is the 
lower station of the funicular railway on to Rocca di Papa itself. The 
high-road offers no definite traces of antiquity, and the ancient road may 
have passed further S.W.: I have marked it conjecturally as following the 
older path which preceded the zigzags of the modern road. 

To the N.E. of the Grotte dell’ Acqua, on the further side of the high- 
road, is a vinevard in which are the remains of another villa: there is a 
large platform in opus reticulatum facing W., and on the top of it are 
mosaic pavements. To the N. is the Casale della Morte, and to the 
N. again the Vigna Portone Gazzi, where there are mediaeval ruins: 
neither of these names appears on our map. To the N. of the last is the 
Vigna Pio Vitale, at the Casale of which are two well-preserved column 
bases of tufa and some blocks of tufa. For the district further N. see 
infra, 402. 1 have doubtfully marked as of ancient origin the path 
ascending $.E. from the neighbourhood of these houses to the high-road : 
the evidence is by no means sufficient for certainty on the point, To the 
Ἐς of this path is an aqueduct crossing the Vallone .\rcioni in a S.W. 
direction, which takes its name from these remains, of which I have not 
found any full description in any other writer. Nibby Axadis7, i. 118) 
attributes them to the Aqua Algentiana : which is merely a false reading 
for Alsictina’, while Canina, 7asco/e, 83, wishes to connect them with the 
springs from the Valle della Molara: supra, 388). I give a photograph of the 
central portion in Plate NNAIII. Fig. 2, and a detail of the construction 
in Plate NNAY. Fig. 4. 

1 The site of the discoveries described in Vit, Scaz?, 1878, 260, as having heen made im a vine- 
yard belonging to Locatelli, among the ruins of an ancrent building, some 3 kilometres from Rocca 
di Papa, on the left of the high-road, as not exactly clears but To suspect it may be thts villa The 


ruins are described as consisting of a long line of subterranean corridors lined with white coment : 
within them were found some statues, which are there described. 
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There are seven arches standing, three incomplete on the ΝΕ, side, 
and two or three on the W. The highest, over the stream, is about 
8 metres high with a span of 4 metres; some of those on the west bank 
have a span of 420 to 450 metres. The construction is of peperino 
concrete faced alternately with baked bricks o'03 metre thick and small 
rectangular blocks of peperino oo4 to 006 metre thick ; the mortar courses 
averave 0'02 metre thick. At an interval of 1.40 metre at the bottom of 
the piers, but as little as 053 metre higher up,a bonding course of tiles 
o’o4 metre thick runs right through. The arches are of tiles, about one 
voussoir in every four going right through the width. 

The piers are 2°10 metres thick and 2°00 wide, and some of them have 
auxiliary buttresses on the inner side. I could sce no traces of the specus, 
nor could I follow the aqueduct E. or W.: there are no traces of deposit to 
be scen, and its absence renders it impossible to determine the course 
without excavation. From the level it might well be going towards the 
reser\ oir of the Grette dell’ Acqua. 

The valley goes on S.E., becoming deeper, until it reaches the great 
cliff below the Pentima Stalla, from which it takes its origin. On the 
further side of it, S.W. of the letters ‘ciole’ of the word ‘ Spadacciole,’ 
Stevenson has marked the pavement of an ancient road, which still exists, 
running S.E. up the hill through the wood as far as the Via delle Molarc. 
Just before it reaches this, on its N. edge about the first‘ e’ of ‘delle’ ,are 
the ruins of a villa, which Rosa, it seems, also saw. They scem to have 
been excavated not very long ago, and I am inclined to identify them with 
the villa in which were made the discoveries described by De Rossi in 
clan, Just. 1873, 178: this was situated within the macchia of Rocca di 
Papa, and not far from the aqueduct (zx/fra, 394, of which he speaks in the 
preceding pages. In this villa there were found the lower part of a bas- 
relief of the third century Δ. representing three female figures with a 
dedication to Fortune S anctae D vac F ortunae Felwwitats @onum, αἱ edtit , 
the name of the derlicator having perished with the upper part of the relief 
(C/.L. xiv. 2568 ἃ sepulchral inscription of the second or third century A.D 
Dis Manihus Sev to Antis tie Moutuno gua wv ἰλίῤ a nnis ἢ 


« 


ducbus 
meensibus, 77] dtehus Five Festianus acter b ene merenti tb. 256y , 
which has, but without sufficient reason, been taken as an indication of the 
name of the owners of the villa, four lead pipes, of which two, CLL. xv. 


F834, ave Cr. Casse Luscat ἐς ΤΩΝ ML Lrebelli Hieroctis, cive us, probably, 
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the names of persons to whom the house once belonged, and two others, 
wbid, 7858, T. Cispins Verus fec(tt., 7867, Septimius Secundinus fecit, 
merely give us the names of the makers of the pipes: with the pipes was 
found (and destroyed) a leaden box which served for the distribution of the 
water and from which these pipes would have begun their course. Among 
the bricks found in the building were some bearing the stamps (0.1.2. xv. 
533. 8 “M. Aurelius or Commodus) and 2370 (first century A.D.?). Lanciani 
(Not. Scavz, 1878, 259) describes statues of Diana and of Juno (?) preserved 
at Rocca di Papa, and said to have been found here in or about 1870. A 
fine statue from the Selva di Rocca di Papa, in the Locatelli property, 
representing an ephebus or a youth exercising in the palaestra, was, it is 
reported, removed to Frascati in 1884: it was half life-size, with the arms 
and one foot missing (Not. Scav7, 1884, 348). Whether it was found in 
these ruins, or in those mentioned supra, 391 is not clear from the description. 
I cannot trace the pavement of this road further in either direction : there 
are traces of antiquity in the Via delle Molare—just W. of the ‘M’is a 
cutting with pavingstones in it—but only at that point: so that whether 
we should suppose that an ancient road descended to the Madonna della 
Molare or to the Casa dei Guardiani is uncertain. 

To the S.E. lies the village of Rocca di Papa, which has been thought 
by topographers to occupy the site of Cabe or Cabum, the city of the 
Cabenses in Monte Albano, named by Pliny (Δ΄. 27. iii.64: among the peoples 
of Latium who had perished, who, as Mommsen remarked | Dud. Just. 1861, 
206), are identical with the Kafavoi of the list of the thirty citics of the 
Latin League (Dionysius vy. 61): their name, as he conjectured, probably 
survives in that of the modern Monte Cavo,! and was still preserved in 
imperial times as that of a priesthood (Cadenses Sacerdotes feriarum 
Latinarum montis Albant, CLL. vi. 2173 =Niv. 2228, or Saccrdotes Cabenses 
Montis Albani, tb. vi. 2174, 2175). Whether the name Papa is not also a 
corruption of the same is a more difficult question, though it seems possible. 
Tomassetti, however (p. 266), does not accept the idea; and it does not 
appear before the end of the twelfth century, Lanciani (Vor. Scat, 1878. 
2530, reports the discovery of some remains in epas guadratum at the entrance 
of the village, at the corner of the road leading to Ariccia? I cannot agree 


* Casi or Cave is the correct form of the name—in a document of 1249 we have a mention of 
the var δ ala Mortis Caza (Tomassetti, 280). 

ἦ The brickstamp © ZZ. vv. 1068, 2.17 is recorded as fount at Rocea di Papa im 1860: ch 
1324. 3 (near Rocca di Papa). 
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with Tomassetti in believing that any of the wall under the foundations of 
the now destroyed mediaeval castle above the village is antique : * the blocks 
are too small and are clearly mortared. Nor is he right in placing this castle 
on the hill marked 731 metres in the map: it really occupies the height 
marked 760, while the discovery made by M.S. De Rossi must be placed, 
not near it but some way further N.FE., probably, from the map “Ax, Just. 
1873, p. 169 and tay. dagg. R.S.) on the Colle Molare. Here, in a cutting 
of the forest, near the cdve of the crater, there was seen and partly 
demolished a portion of an ancient enccinte in eps geadratum, in which 
the break fora gate or door was seen. Close by an archaic tomb was 
found, with archaic pottery in it, with a rough stele of local stone: and 
neolithic Weapons were common. Pinza too Jon, Lincet xv. (1905) 35) 
mentions the discovery of a bronze celt in the Campo d’Annibale. I have 
not myself seen anything of the wall; nor have 1 been able to hear of the 
existence of any of the five cippi of the Aqua Augusta (De Rossi, Av. cit. 
170 ogg i CLL. xiv. 2567, which, from the map already cited, must have 
been found a little further N.E. ‘in cutting the underwood which descends 
from the Camp» d’Annibale ‘the name popularly but groundlessly,’ given 
to the inner crater of the Alban volcano) towards the valley of Algidus and 
the Via Latina’ and ‘in the part of it which descends from the springs of 
Pentima Stalla to the fields of Rocca Priora. The aqueduct itself was not 
found, and the cippi throw no light on its origin er course, though De Rossi 
ann, cit. 177 wishes to connect it with that in the Vallone .\rcioni, of 
which we have spoken spre, 301. See Lanciani, Comentard cit. 327. 

To the W. of the Colle Molare a path goes off N.: it first rans down 
gradually, through a cutting 470 metres wide and some 40 deep: this is 
mentioned by Nibby in his article on Le [ve degli clnticht, 42 ‘in Nardini, 
Roma Antica, ed. iv. 1820: vol. iv... It then descends stecply through the 
Bosco Riguardata Molare, but through a shallower cutting. 

Excavations made in 1793 ᾿ by Prince Filippo Colonna in the Bosco 
Riguardata in a circular building of about 150 feet in diameter with eight 
niches, supposed to be a ruined temple. led to the discovery of the statue of 

1 He gives adesenption and plan oft pp. 273 277 

2 That the name had no classical foundation was seen by Fabretti (eo ἐν κι, Rome 1680, 

151, ἐξ τοῦ σύες and Tomasscte op, 250) points out that it is taken fem that of the 
Ata cableseli. the mediaeval lords of Rocea dit Papa, 


The precise date is given by Pea an his VMs. aetes in the bray of the Ficoch School at 
Rome tl. 12. ἢ 185). 
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Artemis now in Berlin (Beschretbung, no. 39) which was restored by Pacetti 
CWemorie Enciclopediche, iii. gO, no. 55>. 

Nicbuhr's statement that it was found near Le Frattocchie is unsup- 
ported by other evidence. Sce Levezow, Berliner Kunstbl, 1828, 317, who 
gives no provenance. I have never actually seen the building and cannot 
certainly identify it. The only ruins I have seen thereabouts, and these do 
not correspond to the description, would fall about where is the second ‘a’ 
of ‘ Riguardata,’ and belong toa building some 20 metres long by Io 
wide, with fallen vaulting in tufa concrete: the mortar is bad, but I could 
not see any certain indication of date anywhere. 

«At the Casale dei Guardiani the path falls into one leading S.F. with 
which we shall deal later (zufra, 403). 

Just at the point where the path we have described leaves the Via di 
Rocca Priora, in the angle between the two paths, there is ancient debris— 
brick, pottery, etc. The Via di Rocca Priora, when it leaves the crater, 
descends sharply: in places it is paved with large rough blocks of selce. 
probably of ancient origin: where they are gone the path is worn away 
decper. Some way down it begins to be cut through the peperino, and then 
measures 2°58 metres from edge to ede, and 1°80 metre between the ruts : 
the cutting is not more than five feet deep, and there is a drainage channel 
cut down the middle. It crosses the path going S.E. from the Casale dei 
Guardiani, and falls into the Via Latina near the Muracci (zufra, 412 . 

A third path from Rocca di Papa, which falls into the path from the 
Casa dei Guardiani, is the Via delle Selve, which crosses the floor of the 
inner crater of the Alban volcano, passes N. of the Monte Vescovo, and 
crosses the rim of the inner crater at the Forcella. Of its antiquity there 
is no certainty, but it would have formed an important—almost a necessary 
line—of communication 

There is, on the other hand, evidence for the existence of an ancient 
road ascending to the summit of Monte Cavo from this side. Its precise 
course as far as point 685 (on the E. edge of Map H. of Papers, iv. cannot 
be fixed, but it probably followed the line of the track running S. from 
point 760, and I have unfortunately omitted to mark it conjecturally. 
From point 685 it must have ascended rapidly, but we only reach actual 


1 Under the N. slopes of Monte Cavo, on the S. (or rather W.) edge of the Campo d’Anmbale, 


7: 


three small Egyptian statuettes, two of porcelain. one of blue stone, were found in 1585. μα 
Just. 1885, 182.) 
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traces of pavement further up, to the E. of point 790, almost due W. of the 
summit of the mountain : here it joins the road ascending from the S., and 
both proceed towards the top together. 

The modern path up the mountain from Rocca di Papa avails itself of 
the last portion—that which is included in Map I. of the present volume— 
which begins shortly after this junction: the road runs first due S. and 
then reaches the top by a wide bend. The pavement is well preserved on 
this ascent /see Plate XXXIV. Fig. I) and is 2°60 metres (9 Roman feet) in 
width. 

On some of the pavingstones in this last portion of the ascent the 
letters N and V are found often on adjacent blocks ΟΝ occurs seven times, 
V five or six times}: Mommsen and Hulsen explain them as meaning 
Nova, and V etus), 7¢. as marking parts of the road that had or had not 
been repaired (Rom. ALitt. 1890, 70 fin... Nibby, οἰ παλισῖ, i. 114) had already 
noticed them, but had interpreted the letters to mean Miwmznts) V(aa1. 
He remarks that one can still see the roughening on the surface of some 
of the pavingstones, to prevent slipping. 

We must return for a moment to the road ascending from the S., 
though the greater part of it falls outside the limits of the territory we have 
undertaken to describe. There has been a good deal of discussion as to 
the course taken by the ancient road from Rome to the summit of the 
Alban Mount—it is often called the Via Triumphalis by modern writers, 
though there is no authority for the name. Nibby at one time thought that 
it diverged from the Via Appia near Bovillae and passed by Marino, and 
then turned duc 5. near the Ponte degli Squarciarelli ( Veaggio Antiyuarto, 
ii, 74 : later he made it follow the N. edge of the lake of Albano, and so 
reach Palazzuolo “-lnadrs/, iii, 114. Rocchi ‘Dis. Pout. Ace. Arch. Ser. I. 
vol. vii. 1900, 223 sgg.; prefers to make it diverge from the 12th mile of the 
Via Latina ‘supra, 227,250. He mentions the existence of pavingstones 
zz situ and in the fieldwalls just at the pilasters of the entrance gate of 
the old Villa Colonna “1629-1640, Ze. at the point where the main track 
diverges E.S FE. from that which gocs to Palazzuolo, and of two crepidines 
in tufa some 625 metres from the first traces, which gave the width of the 
road as ἃ Roman fect. To the 15. of Palazzuolo more of its pavement is 
preserved ¢ sifu; and here to the N. of the road is a large reservoir of 
selce concrete, measuring some 26 by 21 metres and open to the air. The 
road ran E.S E. as far as the Casa dei Guardiani, which is just outside Map 
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L. of the present volume on the W., and is built over an ancient building in 
brickwork of the second:?) century A.D. ‘the bricks being 0-21 metre long 
and 0'035 thick, and the mortar ΟΟἿἹ 5 thick,, of which two vaulted chambers 
remain. Two column drums of gray marble, 0-42 in diameter, are to be 
seen there; and in 1897 a statue representing a Roman matron, of the 
well-known ‘ Pudicitia’ type, was found in digging near the $.E. side of the 
Casa (Mot. Scawvi, 1897, 389). 

Close by (if the two vaulted chambers described are the same, and if, 
as is probable, the Casa was erected in the interval; remains of a bath estab- 
lishment were found in 1894, consisting of two almost semicircular chambers, 
one paved with mosaic, the other with white marble and porta santa: the 
rooms were heated by hypocausts, and on the large tiles, o60 metre square, 
which rested on the pillars and supported the floor were the stamps (111. 
xv. 171 (about 138 A.D.), 207, 674: both 134 ΑΜ: ch Mot, Scwiz, 18y4, 405. 
It is a pity the later report does not mention the earlicr. 

Thence the mediaeval post-road : which probably followed as before an 
ancient line) continued past the Fontana Tempesta to the pass of the 
Faiola and Velletri, leaving Nemi on the S.W.; while the 10ad up the 
mountain . which was joined by a branch from the S.W. at the Casa dei 
Guardiani (but passing N.W. of it, not S.E. as the modern path does form- 
ing a mode of access both from Ariccia and from Genzano, in all probability?) 
turns off first to the N.E., and then, as it ascends, runs N.W2 and then 
due N., until it joins the road coming up from Rocca di Papa, E. of point 
790 ‘supra, 396) as may be seen in the map: its paving is still traceable 
for nearly the whole distance, and is in places quite well preserved: Chaupy 
(op. cet. ii, 115) saw it almost entire: the first portion was destroyed in his 
time. It is recorded that Pius II, when he saw a workman damaging it. 
gave orders for its preservation, and that Alexander VII. drove up to the 
top of the mountain by it in a carriage : Mattei, Tuscolo, 18). 

The Alban Mount (Albanus Mons, To ᾿Αλβανὸν ὄρος; is, strictly 
speaking, Monte Cavo itself, but the name has been extended to the whole 
massif of both craters of the Alban volcano ( Papers, iv. 9. It is the highest 
point of the Alban Hills (956 marked on the map as the altitude of the 

) The traces of this branch are hard to follow, but can be found in the wood as far as the modein 
road from Ariccia to Rocca di Papa. It is 2°89 meties wide: Stevenson's map first called my 


attention toit. On its E. side are remains in opus rete ulation, 


ὁ Where it turns N. yet another branch may have joined it 3 but this must be discussed else- 
where. 
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Maschio delle Facte to the E. is probably an error for 936). It was in 
ancient times crowned by the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the federal sanct- 
uary of the Latin League, at which in the spring of each year the festival 
of this ancient confederation was held (fertae Latinae). Here too those 
generals to whom the honour of holding it in Rome was not conceded 
celebrated their triumph. 

In imperial times the worship was carried on by the Sacerdotes Cab- 
enses montis Albant (supra, 393). 

As a sketch in Cod. Barb. Lat. xxix. 215 f. 38 shows (it was published 
by De Rossi, Axx. Just. 1873, Ὁ. 167, tav. RS), even in the seventeenth 
century there remained only the foundations of the temple, of massive 
blocks of peperino (I measured one 2°65 metres long by 0°70 thick, another 
was ['yo by o'83 metre) and unimportant architectural fragments, which 
were used in the erection of the Passionist Monastery by Henry, Cardinal 
York, and may still be seen in the walls of the garden: that he destroyed 
the well-preserved remains of the temple for his purpose is incorrect, and 
so ir the date 1783 or 1788, given by some writers. Hulsen (in Pauly- 
Wissowa, RZ. i. 1310) gives the date as about 1777, but I think it should 
be a little earlier; for Chaupy (J/azson de Campagne a’ Horace (1767) ii. 
114 says ‘les vestiges du Temple de Jupiter-Latial ont été fort sensibles 
jusqu’a nos tems, mais diminucs par un hermitage que se fabriqua sur 
Monte Cavo un Frangois de Ja Cour de cette Reine de Pologne qui se 
retira a Rome, ils sont sur le point de disparoitre par la maison et I'église, 
que la nouvelle Religion des Passionanti sy batit. He then alludes to 
CALL, xiv. 2242-4: (ila été tiré dun endroit ot l'on apercoit les fondemens 
dun grand Portique qui entouroit Je Temple’ 

Seven years carlier Piranest Avtichita at Albane, Rome, 1762, ταν. i, 
ii. gave elevations and sections of a Doric entablature and column which 
no doubt belonged to the temple, and also of a larger cornice: Canina, 
παντὶ V1. ταν. Ixxit. attributes the larger cornice to the temple and the 
smaller fragments to a colonnade surrounding it, and gives a quite 
arbitrary reconstruction of the plan. Delbruck Dee drez Lempel in Forum 
Okttorium, Tav. iv. 2. reproduces Piranesi’s engraving of the entablature 
and column. 

In the déte del Camerlengate, Vit. iv. fasc. 43 are some papers in revard 


, he aude. t Jesc! on th ine Ge otter C 2 
The ~ame applies to Monte Pesehis on the tna of the outer crater, which αν ccally 939 metres 


above sca-lesch see “ufer.. WW. Q. Notes Tod 2 
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to the preservation of the remains in the first half of the last century. The 
correspondence begins with a request, dated 30th July 1824, from the 
Provincial of the Passionists, for leave to make a superficial excavation 
for blocks of stone within their enclosure for the campanile of the church, 
which had to be transferred elsewhere. The request was referred to 
Carlo Fea, who strongly objected, and leave was therefore refused. The 
request was renewed in February 1825, the Provincial pointing out that 
he only desired to dig in the garden and use the stones that were 
found, and not to touch those which formed part of the temple: the 
Commission was again inclined to refuse permission, but decided to visit 
the spot first. The result of the visit was a definite refusal, the Commission 
deciding that there was plenty of other material available. A sketch and 
plans of the new campanile by Valadier are given. In August 1836 the 
Cardinal Chamberlain made further inquiries to see if his ordeis had been 
respected, but the results are not here to be found. 

Excavations were conducted on the summit of the mountain by the 
German Archaeological Institute in 1876, under the direction of Michele 
Stefano de Rossi, and are described by him in Ann. (ust. 1876, and tav. 
d’agg. ©. They rendered it possible, first of all, to assign the drawing 
just mentioned to its proper place on the site. It showed, if it is to be 
considered as entirely trustworthy (though it was not found possible to 
ascertain the correctness of the details), that the temple was a rectangular 
chamber, with an apse on the N. side, placed near the N.W. angle of the 
sacred area, which lay to the E. of the modern monastery buildings, 
and to which the road ascending the mountain Ied directly. To the W. 
of the temple was a large construction, supposed to be the base of an 
altar. 

In this area was a shaft leading into a passage which served for the 
collection of rainwater, leading to a large cistern from which the water was 
distributed by another passage, not cemented, but floored with selce, in 
which, therefore, lead pipes must have been placed. 

Fragments of plates of lead with inscriptions C/.Z. xiv. 2233-2235 
= xy. 7808-7810) were found in the cistern, which were connected with the 
distribution of the water, belonging in all probability to the receptacle~ 
from which the pipes originated. One bore the inscription clas afer 
aed tune slaerarium...... jas. Cav... tte. νος another the numbers enli., 
ceccilii., with the consular date 11 B.C.,and a third the numbers ceenlv., exv., 
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the significance of which is not clear : the numbers are certainly too high for 
guinariito be meant. De Rossi rightly calls attention to the fact that in 11 
B.C. a law was passed about the distribution of water (Frontinus ὃ 99 sqq.). 

To the S. of the area was a room with pavement of black and white 
mosaic, with a drain for rainwater to the S. of it. I should imagine that 
it was here or in the irregular walls (no. 11 of De Rossi’s plan: that the 
various brickstamps were found which, though not mentioned in his report, 
are recorded in CLL.xvi 

Among the objects attributable to the s¢ips votiva of the temple were 
some specimens of archaic pottery and of aes rude, The most important 
of the portions known to us of the fasti of the temple relating to the /ferive 
Latimae had been discovered previously, some in 1765, some in or about 
1869, and only a few fragments came to light: they were found in the 
cistern. «All were cut on blocks of marble, which formed, it scems, 
the walls of the temple itself. They began to be inscribed in the time of 
Augustus, but seem to have commenced from the time of the Decemviri 
‘CLL, xiv. 2236-22441. Other inscriptions found at the top of the mountain 
arc—a dedication to Jupiter Latiaris, made by L. Rubellius Geminus, 
consul in 29 A.p., carved ona fine marble base (ὦ, 2557... a dedication to 
Antoninus Pius:?; made by the Sacerdotes Cabenses (1b, 2228, supra, 393), a 
fragment of a cippus with the letters Jp. 2b, 5350, another fragment of a 
dedication to Agrippa as fatronus in his third consulship | 13-12 Bc.) 17d 
2230, a base of peperino bearing an inscription which Henzen read 
[res¢|etue[runt] Ardeates τὸς 2231, but which Hulsen has made out from a 
re-examination of the original to be Ditez Ardeates: he attributes it to the 
fifth century of Rome, and considers it thus to be one of the oldest Latin 
inscriptions extant Rom. «Πὲς 1893, 65.. 

Whether the fragment 70. 2232 acdem vet\ustate clollapsam resti\turt 

νι 193, 6, 194, 2 (early years of Septimius Severus) 204, 23 (Severus) 226, 12 ‘M. Aurelius) 276 
{113-120 A.p.) 367, 7 M. Aurelius) 399, 14 (Faustina the younger) 400, 10 (do.) 435, 4 (Severus), 
330. ἃν 15. about 123 4.11.) 563. 1. 37, p- 54. -\. 79 (123 A.D.) 578. b τὸ (Hadrian: 585, b. 28, ἃ, 59 


fadrian) 596, 24 (Eladrian) 602. 4 (Severus) 737. 4 (161-168 A.D.) 754, a. 30 (Antoninus Pius ?) 
767. 6 (Severus) 774, 2 (Severus) 883. a. 3 (middie first century A.p.) 904, f. 27 (Trajan) 923, 3 
(heginning of second century A.D ) ror2, a. 1 (after 108 A.D. 1068, a, 18 (145-155 A.D.) 1086, 16 
(154. A.D ) 1116. c. 8.123 Α.1..} £135, 3 (end of second century A.p.) 1210, 15 (127 A.D.) 1609, 10 
after Diocletian) 1838, a. 3, d. 8 (Hadrian) 2249. To these we may add 22, 221, a 5.01 austina or 
Commodus) 400. 9 ‘Faustina the younger) 1058, 5 (125 A.1.) found in the eighteenth century ‘in the 
iuins of the temple of Jupiter,” a statement to which we need not give credence. while 403, 7 
Commodus) was found on the mountain according to Riccy ‘fla Lenya, 70, and $73, ἃ, 1 (first 
century A.D.) and 1146, a. 9 (Antoninus Pius were found about 1871, 
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eee which was seen by Armellini (Cronzchetta, 1876, 139) in Rocca di 
Papa, can refer to the temple itself, as he thought, or whether indeed it was 
found on the mountain, is uncertain: it may refer to any building that 
needed repair. The fragments 7b. 2245-2250, 4210, a, ὦ, were found on the 
mountain, but cannot be assigned to the fast7, and to what inscriptions they 
belonged is uncertain : 2249 seems to be a portion of a ritual poem, and 
possibly 2b. 4210 ¢ may belong to it. 

The exact provenance of Kaibel, 7.G. xiv. 1118, recorded by Fabretti 
as ‘below the Alban mount on a rough altar’ is unknown, and it may or 
may not have belonged to the temple. Its text is Audi κεραυνίῳ. 

Among the inscriptions relating to the Alban Mount, though not 
found here, we may note 0.12. vi. 14844 discovered in 1736 on the 
Esquiline near the columbarium of the Arruntii (2bzd. 5931 sq... 

Clange Hilartones wixit) a(nnurs) xx perit in Monte Albano xiii Kal. 
ful. L. Arruntio AL, Lepido Cos(s). (17th June, AD. 6). 


XX.—THE VIA LATINA FROM THE THIRTEENTH TO THE TWENTIETII 
MILE. 


Beyond the thirteenth mile the ancient road followed the modern line 
for a little way, until it was joined by the branch which comes E.S.E. from 
the Frascati road (swpra, 257): then it must have cut across the bend E. 
of the Casale Reali, where there are many pavingstones in the ficldwalls : 
then it passed 5. of the modern road. At the point where it crossed the 
Fosso dei Ladroni, and was running 10° N. of E., scanty remains of a 
substruction wall in polygonal work of porous selce! (‘madre di selce”), 
with opus guadratuim on top, are preserved, and there are also supporting 
walls in concrete ; but J do not think there can have been a bridge there in 
ancient times.?- A branch road seems to have diverged from it S.E. 

A little after the crossing a path turns off 5. towards Rocca di Papa: 
it soon bifurcates, but neither branch seems to be ancient. 

Close to the house marked 415 I saw brick debris, and there is a 
reservoir to the W.S.W. towards the Acqua Algidosia supra, 388), the so- 


1 The blocks are well jointed, and are about 0 40 to Ο 60 metre high and 0°85 metre deep, but 
the faces are rusticated, 

ὁ This portion of the ancient road was known to Eschinardr: in £sfostceone, c2t, 410 (Venuti, 
282) he notes the discovery of two large jars, which he believed to be ossuaties, at the side of the 
road. 


DD 
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called Grotta delle Streghe, nearly 40 metres long and 3 wide: to the W. 
of it are walls in ofus reteculatum, belonging to a villa in which late burials 
were found, and also a fragment of an inferior draped statue. To the E., 
just 5. of the ‘a’ of ‘Pratone, Stevenson indicated the ruins of a villa in 
the former Vigna Luccichenti: there is a small reservoir in opus reticulatum 
of selce at the ground level, and to the W. of it much debris with fine 
marble, while to the S. is a long substruction. 

To the S. in the path going E. there is a conduit, cut through by it, 
formed by a line of terracotta pipes O09 metre in diameter inside, enclosed 
in a channel of small blocks of stone o'25 metre wide; and to the E. of 
this, just where the communal boundary line turns due S. for a little while, 
W. of the legend ‘V. Catorso,’ is a reservoir about 20 metres long, with two 
chambers, on the E. edge of a large cornficld. To the S. again, under the 
house marked 447 in the map, is a large vaulted chamber which, however, 
seems to be mediaeval. 

To the E. of this house. is the Vigna Giovanetti, at which is. still 
preserved the inscription C./Z. xiv. 2494 Philero's; [et] Antiochu[s| Lartbus 
donum; Hederunt; Cibentes; meritis’. It is upon a cippus of tufa, 
O'45 metre square and 0°55 high as far as the base moulding, which is 0-22 
high, the base being 057 square. The Ictters are deeply cut and good, 
belonging to the first century 11}. Those of the first line are ΟἹ metre 
high, and the rest respectively 0°085, 0107, and 01075 metre high. I may 
note that the ὁ at the end of the first line is very small owing to a miscal- 
culation of the space available, and that some of the other letters are 
cramped, To the E. again, E. of the letters ‘Sp’ of ‘Spadacciole,’ is a 
small house, to the W. of which is the walling of a cistern of opis 
reticulatum with tufa quoins and three courses of brickwork below. 
There are numerous pavingstones, which might belong to the road which 
we saw further 5. (supra, 392); and though I could obtain no information 
as to its course, this scems to agree fairly well with what Stevenson was 
told (Cod. cit, 63"... In that case it would have been taken to mark the 
boundary line which still exists, between the cultivated area and the woods. 
Further N.N.W. in the wood (W, of the "Β΄ of: Borghese‘) I noticed other 
debris, and Rosa also saw ancient buildings here. 

The Via Latina, to which we must now return, passed immediately to 
the S. of the Casino Le Molare: then it ran straight on duc E. and must 
have recrossed the ravine which follows the S. side of the modern road, and 
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have taken more or less the line of the latter, though there are no certain 
traces until we reach the Osteria di Molare, just beyond which there is 
some pavement 7 sifu 4°15 metres wide, while further on, between point 
553 and the sixteenth mile, pavement may be seen in the stream bed. 

A little after the fourteenth mile are the remains of a villa on its S. 
edge, in which there is a good example of facing in rough irregular blocks 
of selce, illustrating the transition from the older polygonal style to opus 
incertunt from which opus reticulatum was developed. Cf. iJélanges de 
? Ecole Francaise, xxv. (1905) 183. Above it is a reservoir with two 
chambers. 

Hence a cutting runs E. to the N. of the hill marked 516 in the map, 
which does not seem to be that of an ancient road. Further S., on the W. 
slope of the hill which is known as the Colle della Tartaruga or Colle 
Precolio, and on the E. edge of Map II. of Papers, iv. are’the remains of 
another villa: the platform faces W.S.W., and four shallow arcades of opus 
mncertum (almost reticulatum) of selce are preserved: the arches have 
voussoirs alternately of selce and peperino, and in front of the N. end is a 
later addition ; but the whole was apparently quite a small building. A 
specimen of the construction is give in Pl, XNAYV. Fig. 3. 

We now pass to Map I. of the present volume. On the top of the hill 
(point 516) Stevenson marks the existence of something ancient, but there 
is only a little debris ; and the same is the case below the chapel of the 
Madonna delle Molare,! where there is brick and other rubbish, including a 
half column of tufa. Past this runs a track, leaving the high-road at the 
Fontanile 5. Nicola, and running S.E. to the Casa dei Guardiani and on 
beyond it. For a long way there are no certain traces of antiquity,” though 
in places it is deep cut, and it is significant that it follows the boundary 
line between the forest and the cultivated land and between the communes 
of Rocca di Papaand Rocca Priora: nor are there any remains on the rim 
of the inner crater, which rises on its S.W. side. Just before it reaches a 

1 The Castel di Molare is entirely mediaeval (Tomassetti, 282 syv.—a photograph is given in 
his Campagna Romana, i. (1910), p. 178. Fig. 70), but there is some ancient debris: a hoard of 
mediaeval coins was found near it in 1902 (Bud. Con. 1902, 327). 

* The road from the Madonna to the Casa is sunk deep, and about five or more metres wide : 
but the soil is soft, and the pavement now visible is mediaeval. The track S.E. from the Casa to 


Colle Tondo, which I have marked doubtfully, is also deep sunk, and there are many bits of loose 
sclee. 


* Somewhere near this road (between Rocca di Papa and Rocea Prora) was found the biuick- 
stamp, C.Z.Z. av. 1211, 3 (about 123 A.D.) 


DD2 
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branch coming from La Forcella (supra, 395), the actual crepido is 
preserved zz sifu, running S.E., and many pavingstones may be seen lying 
loose along its line, and also a few zz sztu. Here are the remains of a villa 
—I saw a chamber in opus mirtum, with a modern hut (‘capanna’) built 
over it, in which was a brick drain 048 metre wide, and was told that other 
rooms had been found, but covered up again. The land belonged, I was 
informed, to Giovanni Giovenazzi of Rocca di Papa. 

Beyond this point the path shows no further traces of antiquity: a little 
before it reaches the Riserva di Domatore it is joined by the main path from 
La Forcella, and then by another path from Rocca Priora (zufra, 412), and 
shortly afterwards falls into the path along the Valle Vivaro, which leaves 
the Via Latina to the W. of the Lago della Doganella (¢ufra, 413). This 
has no natural trace of antiquity, but is probably an ancient line of 
communication. At the point some way to the E. marked in the map, E. 
of the Fontanile del Ributto, W. of point 681 (the Colle del Favo) I have 
seen brick debris, and Stevenson (Vat. Lat. 10572, 34’) notes ruins of opus 
reticulatum near this hill. He tells us that he was informed by Nicola 
Santovetti of Grottaferrata that a torso of a statue, then at the Fontana del 
Vivaro was found near the ancient road “λό, the Via Latina); and that 
there was a spring at the Fosso della Vetica, which was very scanty in 
summer, but copious in winter. 

At point 585 (ΠῚ Meleto) on a hillock many lead pipes with inscriptions 
had, as Stevenson was told, been found fifty years before, and he had 
himself seen much debris there: I saw brick rubbish at the point marked 
in the map a little to the E. A tomb had been, he says, found in 
1891, ‘a capanna, ze, with tiles forming the roof (unless indeed a 
hut urn is meant) with a mirror, and not far off was found a helmet!; 
and further S.W. just beyond the limits of our map, another tomb was 
discovered. 

We must now return to the territory on the N. side of the Via Latina, 
which we have so far omitted. Not far from the road, due S. of the 
theatre of Tusculum, and W. of a fieldwall and fence, are a few blocks of 
a polygona! wall in sclce approximating to epus guadratum, facing S. ; 
against it was built a drain in concrete, with a pointed roof: some of the 


i The exact words are * Sep olere) a capanna con specchie presse Moasignorel 2) trovato) 
nel 1891, ε vicino ft Velme 1? A Valle di Pratone al Vivaro dove ci la parola ‘di’ di “Υ di 


Vivaro’ {the lettering has now been altered -lightly] ivi pure altro sep(uleroi,’ 
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walling under this drain is of opus reticulatum. To the N.W. is a large 
platform, running about 20° W. of N., and to the N. E. of 
the platform is a fallen fragment of the concrete wall of a 
reservoir, and also a building, possibly a tomb, of which I 
give a plan: the inner chamber is all of good brickwork, 
but the outer is entirely of opus mzxtum and has probably 
been added later. The stairs led to an upper story, which 
is not preserved: the building is built into the hillside and 
only stands free in front. 


To the E. of the fieldwall are traces of polygonal walling (of a 
platform) and above there is a reservoir consisting of a single vaulted 
chamber in concrete, 15 metres long and 3°50 metres wide. Further to the 
N.E.on the path leading up to Tusculum under the slopes below the 
citadel are remains in concrete, indicated in the map. 

Further E., just after the fifteenth mile, a path diverges to the N, 
which follows the line of an ancient road, ascending sharply. To the 
E, of it are the remains of a platform of rough polygonal blocks of selce, 
preserved only to a height of one or two courses: the blocks are about 
o'90 metre deep. Just above, on the edge of the road, and cut through by the 
modern path, are the remains of the platform of a villa in opus reficulatum 
of tufa and selce, with stone quoins: there are four shallow arcades in 
front, and behind are extensive substructions. I should imagine this is the 
site referred to by Canina (Zuscolo, 108) as excavated in 1834: remains of 
baths and hypocausts were found. 

To the W. of the head of the valley too are the ruins of other 
buildings, including a large reservoir some 20 metres long; and to the 
N.W., due E. of and below the highest point of the arx of Tusculum, are 
remains in opus reticulatum. The path we have been following then 
passes through a cutting! in the gap between the arx and the hills to the 
E. of it, and arrives at a meeting-point of paths—one, probably of ancient 
orivin, though certain traces are not visible, going W. to the road to 
Camaldoli (supra, 371), another descending N.to Monte Porzio supra. 377), 
for which there is no definite evidence, and a third going E. along the 
ridge, which is certainly ancient, and which we must now follow. 

The paving was well preserved within living memory, and there are 


' The cutting wa fairly deep one. and it is conceivable that in eather umes IL Was a ditch 
connceted with the defences of Tusculum, 
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still pavingstones in the fieldwalls. After following it E. for some 500 
metres we reach a group of ancient buildings situated on the boundary 
line between the communes of Monte Porzio and Rocca Priora, marked 
by a fieldwall. 

First come the remains of a villa, with fragments of black and white 
nosaics, Roman Doric tufa columns, pieces of painted plaster, marble, etc. 
Late burials were also found here, and, I was told, a small bronze horse. 
On the platform is a reservoir 22 50 metres long and 2°50 metres wide ; 
and there are other chambers to the N. 

Below, on the W. side of the field wall, is a much 1:uined reservoir in 
two chambers, and close to it a deep circular shaft ‘marked W. in the map}. 
which comes just at the point where the modern aqueduct which runs to 
Camaldoli terminates, and may be connected with it. 

To the S., a good way further down the hill, still just E. of the 
boundary line, is a reservoir with one chamber some ΤῸ metres long, and 
below it, a little N. of the twenty-second kilometre stone of the modern 
road, the villa which no doubt it supplied, of which three apsidal rooms 
are preserved. In the ruins of the latter Professor Lanciani found the 
brickstamps 0.11. xv. 565 k “about 123 A.D.; 1369 (164 A.D.—2 copies) : 
the walling was partly in efws seticulatian, partly in brick, and partly in 
both together: in one wall the cubes of the former 
were placed horizontally : pieces of marble, a peperino 
column coated with stucco, and an Ionic capital in 
sperone were seen. 


Lote 


To the E. of the uppermost villa is a large reser- 
voir in selce concrete measuring 20°20 by 10 So metres 
outside, a plan of which is here given: the vaultiny is 
quadripartite, and there are no external buttresses. It 
is referred to by Eschinardi ed. Venuti, I750..p 2 
The Staff Map marks ruins to the N. of the path at 
this point, which do not exist-—either the path has 


changed its course since the map was made, or there js 


an error in the map. From here a branch path goes 

off, svon turning N., and descending sharply to 5. Silvestro above Monte 
ompatri swzfra, 382.: there are no traces antiquity < i i 
Com [pre 902, : ἐ traces of intiquity alone it, but it 
seems a necessary line of communication. The main path then bends 
slightly round the head of a valley, and here I noticed a rock-cut drain 
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o'47 metre wide and running S.E. Further S.E. are the remains of a villa 
in good brick work and opus tncertum below the path; and above it (not 
marked in our map) is a villa with vaulted substructions in brick and ous 
reticulatum, on which may still be seen a plain white mosaic pavement 
with small tesserae, and fragments of fine marbles. Several red tufa 
columns about 0-40 metre in diameter, lie about there and look surprisingly 
fresh. 

From “1211 del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 246 we learn that on August 
23rd, 1850, one Alessandro Mompieri, in searching for water for a new 
supply for the Commune of Monte Compatri, came upon some ruins on the 
south side of Monte Salomone ‘I imagine the reference must be to 
one of these villas, as there are no others answering to the description), 
with a fine coloured marble pavement, a fragment of a fricze of Parian 
marble decorated with ivy, various fragments of terracottas, of frescoes, 
stuccoes, and other decorations supposed to belong to a temple. Remains 
ofa road were noticed leading up from the Via Latina to Monte Salomone, 
and other ruins were found on the upper slope facing S.W., one with 
reticulatum walls. 

The Commission composed of Jacobini, Grifi, Visconti, and Canina, 
visited the site on September 19th, and stated the remains to be those of 
a villa. Besides the marble pavement, which was of giallo antico brecciato 
and bardiglio, they noticed a marble threshold on one side and beyond it 
the beginning of a black and white mosaic pavement. The remains of 
stucco, etc. showed that the building was of a certain magnificence: a 
terracotta antefix with a Scylla on it showed signs of the decline of art. 
The Commission then went to Tusculum and descended to Frascati, 
where they examined the statue of the Faun! in the shop of the chemist 
Signor Volpi. The Commune then obtained leave to continue the 
excavations. 

On May 5th, 1851, the president of the Municipal Commission of 
Monte Compatri wrote that so far he had not been able to spend more 
money on the excavations on Monte Salomone, which had been authorized 
by the Ministry, but that it had been reported to him that one Domenico 
Ciuffa had removed the squared blocks of stone which had been sct aside, 
and had also devastated the efus reteculatum walls: the material he had 
placed in the lower story of his own house, Ciuffa, however, denied this, 


1 T do not know which i the statue refered to. 
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asserting that he had removed the stones from property of his own close 
to the hill in the course of clearing the ground. 

Beyond these two villas the path divides again, one branch descending 
gradually E.S.E. along the slopes. Its pavement is well preserved and can 
be traced as far as the point marked in the map, where it is interrupted by 
cultivation ; a few stones are preserved, but it soon dies out, and the 
course assigned to it in the map is entirely conjectural. 

The upper path is less certainly ancient, but must, I think, be taken as an 
almost necessary line of communication. Between the two (not marked in 
the map, I noticed a platform supported by walls of rough blocks of selce, 
and at the two places indicated in the map, S.W. and S. of point 725, are 
similar remains, with some brick debris at the latter; while a little 
further W., S.E. of the summit of Monte Salomone, is a vaulted chamber 
(substruction or reservoir) in selce concrete. 

Our path now reaches the road from Monte Compatri to Rocca Priora 
ithe modern zigzag road follows a different course from the older path, which 
may represent an ancient line, though Stevenzon (Vad. Lat. 10563, 23) was 
unable to find any trace of antiquity in the macchia) and also the short cut 
from the sixteenth mile of the Via Latina, which, again, perhaps, follows 
an ancient line. 

The village of Rocca Priora itself presents no traces of antiquity : 


there are no remains of ancient walls, either of a fortified enceinte or of 


later villas; and Tomassetti 294, n. 1) saw no other antiquities there but 


a fragment of a Christian rclicf. The mediaeval castle has been recently 
destroyed, and a new building constructed on the plan of the old one 
(76, 295.. 

Holste “Adnuotationes ad (ἔχετ. 780. 18; proposed to identify Rocca 
Priora with Corbio, an ancient city of Latium probably a member of the 
Latin League “Dionys. v. 61 Kopitar’. According to Liv. ii. 39. 4, 
Coriolanus after the capture of Lanuvium (Pafers, iv. 4.) took Corbio, 
Vitellia, Trebium, Labici, and Pedum. That the list of these towns is 
given in any topographical order is by no means certain, and in any case 
Labici is the only one of which the modern representative (Monte Compatri, 
see Papers, 1. 256 sgg. is known to us. Of Vitellia we only know that it 
was a Roman colony in the territory of the Acqui Liv. v. 29; and it does 
not appear in the list of members of the Latin League. Trebium, which 


is only mentioned in the present passage, can hardly be identified with 
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Treba, the modern Trevi nel Lazio, S.E. of Subiaco,! and some authorities 
prefer to read Tolerium, which was one of the cities of the Latin League, 
and which is mentioned by Dionysius (viii. 17) as having been the first 
place captured by Coriolanus; Bola, Labici, Pedum, Corbio, Corioli, and 
Bovillae (c. 20) being reduced afterwards, and Lavinium unsuccessfully 
besieged.2, Thence he advanced to Rome; and then during a thirty days’ 
truce marched against and took the other Latin cities (c. 36), Satricum, 
Ecctra, Setia, Polusca, Alba? (in the text we find ᾿Αλβιεήτας) Mugilla, 
Corioli (2). 

Plutarch (Corzol. 28) ‘gives the order thus—Circeti, Tolerium,’ Labici, 
Pedum,! Bola,’ Lavinium; and does not name the other seven cities. 
Circeii is the first town mentioned by Livy; but both omit Longula, while 
Livy omits Bola, Bovillae, Ecetra, Setia, and Alba (?). 

We have further indications in the accounts of the wars against the 
Aequi, where we find (Liv. iv. 49) Bola and Labici in their possession 
towards the end of the fifth century B.c., and are told that the territory of 
these two places adjoined.® Corbio, too, was obviously not far from 
Algidus (Liv. iii. 30),/ which plays so large a part in the wars between 


1 There was, however, a farm called Trebia on the Via Latina in the Middle Ages(Tomassetti, 316). 

* T have suggested altering Lavinium to Lanuvium in Livy hh. 39 (2d L. recepet, a good deal 
earher in the campaign: cf. Pafers, iv. 4. n.) for topographical reasons ; and I think that the 
testimony of Dionysius and Plutarch 1s also in my favom: fur both tell us that he raised the siege 
of Lavinium in order to march on Rome. 

% Tolerium has been identified with Valmontone by Nibby (ἱνατί, iii. 369): see Papcus, 
i. 273, ἢ. 2. One of his arguments js the similarity of name with the Trerus or Yolerus or Tolenus 
(Sacco): cf. Bormann, .4/tlat. Chorogr. 78). In Anadis’, iti, 22 he identifies Vitellia with 
Valmontone by a slip: for elsewhere (1. 466) he puts it at Civitella di Subiaco. 

+ Of the site of Pedum we have no eaact knowledge (Pufers, 1. 205, ili. 140), though Dessau 
(δος xiv. p. 288, n. 6) is not averse to placing it at Gallicano, as Nibby does (dwale7, i. 551). 
The discovery in Tunisia of an inscription (Bu//. Ant. de Frame, 1905, 177: Bull. Com. 1905, 363) 
of a curator Vrae Pedanae of equestrian rank does not help us in the mater of topography, for we 
do not know what this road may be. 

5.1 should think that Bovillae was the best reading here : for it is said to be not more than 100 
stadia (128 miles) from Rome; and this is very much too httle. 1f, with Hulsen (in Pauly-Wissowa 
ALL. iii. 667) we are to place Bola in the upper valley of the Sacco: as he rightly remarks, a more 
precise identification is impossible. Nibby (4va/ssz, i. 291) placed it at Lugnano (now Labico}— 
see Pupers, 1. 273, Ὁ. 1. 

8 Stmul tegues tricnnio ante acepta clades prohibuit Bolanis, sud gentis populo, pracsidiiei 
ferre. Excwrstones inde in confinem agrum Lahwanum facta rant novigue colonis bellum 
tnlatum, 

* Horatius, cum iam Acgui Corbione interfecto Pracsidio Os tonai etaam vepissent, in A ced 
Pusnat, multos mortals acidit, fugat hostem non ox Algtao mode sed a Corrtene Orton δες 
Corrionem etiam diruit propter pioditun pracsidium. Cf. il. 27 and Dionys. » 20. Of Ortona 
we have no further Knowledge, except from Liv. ii. 43, and Dionys. vin. or, from whom we hear of 
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Rome and the Aequi, and Ortona, of which we hear very little, must have 
been in the neighbourhood. 

Certainly Corbio was a strong position in those ancient days; and 
Rocca Priora is the only site still occupied by a village which can claim to 
be as near Algidus as Corbio should be. We may therefore consider the 
identification a probable, but not a certain one; while as to Ortona, which 
seems to have utterly disappeared, we must confess our inability to fix it. 
In regard to Bola, Pedum, and Tolerium, we may content ourselves with 
saying that Nibby’s identifications are probable, but not demonstrable in 
the present state of our knowledge, and that he is wrong in excluding 
Zagarolo from the list of possible sites for one of these ancient towns—he 
prefers to believe that it was only the site of an imperial villa. But, 
inasmuch as we have no real knowledge of the degree to which these towns 
or villages, which loom so large in the carly history of Rome, were really 
fortified, and to what extent they would have left traces behind them, it is 
by no means necessary that they should have occupied sites upon which 
villages still stand, This is no doubt a more probable supposition (we so 
frequently find in Italy that the mediaeval town has returned to the 
primitive site on the hill, abandoning the Roman settlement in the plain: 
Labici itself, Privernum, Falerii, and many more are cases in point) and it 
also provides a far casier explanation for their utter disappearance. But it 
must be borne in mind that we are not bound to accept it. Thus in these 
cases we mupst, I think, be content with an approximate identification, 
until, as in the case of Labici, epigraphic or other evidence comes to our 
aid to settle the question. 

We should further note that the majority of the places mentioned in 
the account of the campaign of Coriolanus—Satricum, Bola, Corioli, 
Longula ?, Pedum, Tolerium, Vitellia—figure in Pliny’s list of the 33 
peoples of Latium which had utterly perished (Δ΄. 27. iii, €8, 69) ; and, though 
in some cases there is undoubtedly exaggeration in this expression, the fact 
is significant. 

The town of Carventum, one of the thirty cities whose inhabitants are 
mentioned by Dionysius v.61: among the members of the Latin League, 
and are perhaps identical with the Cusuctani mentioned by Pliny among 


a prestets capare by the Agia, and ve told thay τ was a Latin city. Bunbury in Smith's 
ΣΟΥ ΝΣ uneline Eto accept the suggestion that we are to 
identity with the people of Oriona the Poruned @ of Pnonys x) 6fand the Heoitemscs of Phn. ni. 69. 


This may or may ner be τὸ 
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the peoples of Latium who had utterly perished, also appears in the warfare 
against the Aequi as an important post (Liv. iv. 53, 55, where the arx 
Carventana is mentioned). Nibby and others have failed to notice that it 
is expressly distinguished in the latter passage from Verrugo (2fra, 424) 
lla pro certo habenda,in quibus non dissentiunt (auctores) ab arce Carventana, 
cunt din nequiquam oppugnata esset, recessuin, Verruginem in Volscts eodent 
exercitu receptam—and have therefore identified it with Rocca Massima, 
whereas it should rather be placed in the neighbourhood of Algidus (cf. 
Hulsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Δ... iii. 1628). 

From Rocca Priora a path descends first in an E.N.E. direction, and 
then due N., which falls into a road leaving the Via Labicana at the 
18th mile, just W. of S. Cesareo (Papers, i. 266 fin. and Map V.. The 
cutting where it turns N. at the ‘cc’ of ‘Rocca’ is fine, being about 
to metres deep and 3 wide, and may possibly be of ancient origin, though 
the rock is not hard; but there are no further traces until we reach 
Fontana Chiusa, where there are a few possibly ancient pavingstones. I 
do not know what is the origin of the name Casa La Statua, and have not 
visited it. Just at the point where our path falls into that coming from 
5. Cesareo there is a piece of pavement iv sifu belonging to the latter: it 
is 2.40 metres wide and runs 20° E. of 5. To the E. of the latter road I 
noticed a little brick debris. 

Another path which is probably ancient,! as it is cut through the 
rock (though this in places is soft) and has what may be ancient paving- 
stones in it, leaves Rocca Priora in a S.E. direction and runs to the 
Via Latina. At the Fontanile Maggiore (from which is taken the view of 
Rocca Priora on Plate XXXVI. Fig. 1) it has a branch to the E. of which 
the antiquity is not certain. To the E. of the summit of the Colle 
Trinciotto is a rough substruction wall of a single course of blocks of selce 
some 30 metres long, and another some 9 metres N.N.E. of it: on the 
slopes below is brick debris, and we probably have before us the 
remains of the terrace wall of some building. The path continues E., 
and is eventually joined by another branch which leaves the path from 
Rocca Priora lower down, passing N. of the Monte Fiore and of the 
Colle della Mola ithe hill marked 640 metres above sea-level, N. of la 


1 Το is noted by Chaupy, Waeow de Cantti ὦ loiter, lie 164, Who states se. δὼ} that at 
continued between Monte Compatri and Roeca Prorat setrr, 352 ἡ, 2), and that he noticed ats 
cutungs and pavingstones. 
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Mola; where the path runs through a cutting some 2 metres deep and 
2 wide. 

A little E. of the Colle della Mola, these two branches (supposing 
them to be of ancient origin) would have joined and fallen either into the 
road which descends N.E. along the Piano dei Mancinelli (Pagers, i. 
Map VII ) or into that which runs duc N. (it would fall just outside the E. 
edge of Map I. of the present volume—see the key-map given in vol. iv.) 
down the Valle della Giumenta or Clementina (Pagers, i. Map VI), the 
prolongation of which is certainly ancient, as we have seen just above. I 
noticed ancient material used in a ruined house FE. of the hill marked 522 
in Map I. of this volume, and ancient debris and ruins both to the S. of 
and at point 331 (Papers, i. Map VI.) S. of the Casa della Pidocchiosa, 
and also to the E. of the last-named house, not far from the Via Labicana. 
Rosa in his map already alluded to indicates a number of ancient 
buildings in this neighbourhood, and these are no doubt the traces which 
he saw 

The path down from Rocca Priora continues beyond these two 
branches in a southerly direction, crosses the Via Latina, and runs on until 
it reaches the Valle Vivaro (supra, 404). 

‘In a vineyard in the district of Tusculum’ said to lie towards the 
Valle della Molara, a vase was found with a hoard of gold coins of the late 
empire: 474-565 A.b.}. Lanciani saw twenty of them, all in mint condition 
—two of Zeno, eleven of Anastasius L., five of Iustinus I., two of Justinian 
(Not. Scavz, 1884, 192,. The site is fixed as being the Colle Cappuccio or 
Colle Scapucciato, S. of Rocca Priora and W. of this path, by Tomassetti 
(p. 284, n. 2). 

Returning to the sixteenth mile of the Via Latina, we find, a little 
beyond it, on the S. of the road, the scanty remains of an outpost of the 
Castel di Molare, called I Muracci (Tomassetti, 297). The course of the 
Via Latina is traceable all the way along close to the modern path, as is 
indicated in the map: there is little paving zz sz¢w, but there are plenty of 
loose pavingstones to be seen. At the seventeenth mile it reaches its 
summit level (582 metres), which is no less than 221 metres (725 feet) 
higher than that of the Via Labicana at Mezza Selva ‘ Papers, i. 270 ; iv. 8). 
The Casale Osteria Nuova is built actually upon the pavement of the road, 
as is so often the case. At the top of the descent E. of point 538, where it 
is crossed by the path from Rocca Priora, there are some remains of pave- 
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ment zz situ in the modern lane; but in the straight line to the E. it is 
buried under the soil. 

Beyond the nineteenth mile the path through the Valle di Vivaro 
diverges to the S. (supra, 404); and just beyond it is the Lago della 
Doganella, considered by some authorities to be identical with Lake 
Regillus (see my papers cited supra, 321). I was wrong in denying that 
the lake was fed by springs, for these exist to the S. and supply the Fosso 
della Vetica (the water is slightly sulphurous). Indeed, on subsequent 
visits I have found it full of water (see Plate XXXVI. Fig. 2, for a view of 
it from the N.), but the other arguments against the identification are, I 
think, sufficient. 

To the E. of the lake the road ascends to the actual pass of Algidus, 
turning N. and then E. again: on the ascent is the twentieth mile: there 
are various ruins here, but they are entirely mediaeval. They belong, I 
presume, to the Osteria dell’ Aglio (Holste ad Cluv. 778, 25) or della Cava 
which was later on replaced by the Osteria Nuova. The road at point 560 
reaches the summit of the pass by which it traverses the rim of the outer 
crater of the Alban Volcano between the Monte Castellaccio to the N. and 
the Monte Tagliente to the S. On both summits of the former (the western 
one appcars in Map I., the castern in Map IT. of the present volume) there 
are extensive ruins, which are, so far as 1 can make out, entircly mediaeval, 
though there has been some use of ancient materials (1 saw a granite 
column and some marble fragments): no doubt they were fortifications to 
guard the pass. They were seen by Chaupy (J/atson de Campagne 
@’ Horace, ti. 160), who believed them to be ruins of the temple of Fortune. 
Tomassetti, who himself saw and described these ruins (p. 300), is wrong, 
I think, in supposing that Chaupy alludes to the Colle Fiore ; while Gell 
(Topography of Rome and its Vicinity 43) is referring to the castle venfra, 
414). On the Monte Tagliente, on the other hand, there are no remains at 
all, nor have I found anything ancient along the rim of the crater going 
southwards, until the Passo Brosciano, where N. of the path there is a 
conerete wall running W. by N. belonging to a small building, apparently 
ancient. I have, indeed, ascended to every one of the many summits along 
the rim, in a vain search for the temples of Diana and Fortune , Horace, 


Od i. 21. τ Dianam tenerace dictte virgines ον. vos lactam fluvis et 
nemorum coma, quaecuingue aut gelido prominet Algido . . . tollite laudibus 


Hi. 23. 9 guae nivali pascitur Aleido . . . victima; iv. 4. 57 duris ut ex 
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tonsa bipennibus nigrae feract frondis in Algido. Carm, Saec. 69 quaegue 
Aventinuin tenet Algidumque Diana. Liv. xxi. 62 supplicatio Fortunae in 
Algido (imperata). 

No temple of either deity is, it is true, actually mentioned, but one 
would think their existence must be assumed from these passages. 

The ruins I have seen, however, on the various hill-tops certainly 
cannot be attributed to either of these buildings. On the Maschio d’ Ariano 
in particular, where the Staff Map (Map I. of the present volume) marks 
Algidum, there are, to my mind, no traces of anything earlier than the 
large mediaeval castle; nor can I agree with Chaupy (doc. cit.) and Rosa 
(map ev¢.) in seeing the traces of an ancient road ascending to it from the 
N. It seems to me clear that the remains spoken of by Gell (p. 43), who 
gives a sketch of what he calls the wall of Algidum, are simply the 
remains of this castle, the walls of which are largely built in small opus 
guadratum of brown granular tufa (the blocks being 0-30 to o'44 metre 
high and 0°34 to 070 metre long) but contain mortar. Chaupy (doc. cit.) 
and Nibby (Anadzsz, i. 121 sgg.) also visited the site, and Tomassetti gives 
a description of it and a plan’ (301 sgg.). I am sure he is right in suppos- 
ing that those authors who speak of remains of a temple of Diana here 
have mistaken for it the apse of the mediaeval church ; and his supposition 
that this was the site of the temple of Diana, which would thus have been 
entirely obliterated by the mediaeval castle, has a good deal in its favour. 
The church was dedicated to 5. Silvestro, and as an addition to Tomasscetti’s 
account of the mediaeval history of Algidus I may add that Duchesne 
(Lib. Pont. ii. 309, n. 57) refers to it the notice oppidum S. Silvestri in suam 
aitiwnem convertit (Paschalis 11.). 

Below the castle are various cuttings in the rock, probably forming 
the foundations of houses or huts, or perhaps simply quarries The view 
from the castle is magnificent, and it is equally fine, though changing 
rapidly in details, as one follows the summits of the ridge to the S.W. 
over the Monte Peschio, the highest point of all ‘939 metres above sea- 

1 Further excavation has laid laie more than he saw: thus. his conjecture as to the position of 


the gate has been verhed, and the way in which it was defended made more clear: on the other 


hand, [could net find any subterranean chambers in the position which he assigns to them in the 
plan, but 1 ταν two chambers just to the N. of the entrance tunning No and S. There are also 
some rock cuttings vyuarries ?) just to the FE. of hs ‘roccia taghata a piece.” 

> Te may be a kindness τὸ intending visitors te state that the Acqua Donzella has now } 
entirely appropriated to the supply of some village below the mountain, and that ἃ 


hope in vain for any water there. 


een 
Ἰς Wayfarer will 
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level. I found no ancient remains until I reached the Maschio d’Arte- 
misio, 812 metres above sea-level, where there are scanty remains of 
mediaeval fortification to the E. and S.W. of the summit; while on the 
Monte Spina, 736 metres above sea-level, there is much brick debris. 
Immediately to the W. of this last summit is a deep depression in which 
runs the mediaeval post-road to Velletri (swpra, 397), which crosses the rim 
of the outer crater at this point. Here, however, we are far beyond the 
limits of our maps, and we must now return to the Via Latina, which we 
left at the pass of Algidus. 

As we have already noticed (Pagers. iv. 3 sgg.', the military importance 
of Algidus is especially prominent in the accounts of the warfare avainst 
the Acqui in 465-389 B.C., in which it was for a long while an advanced 
post of the latter, especially for their joint operations with the Volscians, 
though it formed no integral part of their territory (Hulsen, sc. dégadus in 
Pauly-Wissowa, λ΄. . i. 1476). 

There never was an actual town of Algidus or Algidum, as Dionysius 
thought x. 21 ἀκούων περὶ πόλιν ᾿Αλγιδὸν ἀθρόας εἶναι τάς τε Οὐολούσκων 
καὶ τὰς Αἰκανῶν δυνάμεις ; xi. 3 Αἰκανοὶ δ᾽ εἰς τὴν Τουσκλάνων γὴν ἐμ- 
βαλόντες ὅμορον οὖσαν σφίσι καὶ πολλὰ δῃώσαντες αὐτῆς ἐν ᾿Αλγιδῷ πόλει 
τίθενται τὸν χάρακα; ib. 23, 28 he uses the phrase ἐν ᾿Αλγιδῷῴ τῆς 
Αἰκανῶν χώρας : and Strabo (τ. 3,9, p. 237--ἢ Λατίνη... μεταξὺ Τούσκλου 
πόλεως καὶ τοῦ ᾿Αλβανοῦ ὄρους κάτεισι ἐπὶ ᾿Αλγιδὸν πολίχνιον καὶ Ἰ]Πικτᾶς 
πανδοχεῖα) is probably, as Hulsen thinks, alluding to a post station in the 
pass; while Stephanus of Byzantium (s.7.) is merely copying Dionysius. 
Many modern writers have followed this crror, and have found a tower or 
castle of Algidum on Monte Fiore, where there are no ruins at all” .cf. 
Nissen, /éal. Landeskunie, ii. 393 fin. Livy invariably uses the phrase 7 
Algide, which Ovid (Fasti, vi. 721. paraphrases as Aldgéda terra. In 
imperial times we hear of this locality as a favourite resort; cf Statius, 
Sie. iv. 4.16 hos Pracneste sacrum, nemus hos glactale Dianae, Aleidus aut 
horrens aut Tuscula protegit umbra, Tiburts hi lucos elutcnague frisora 
captant: Martial x. 30. 6 mentions Tusculanes Algidosive secessus among 
places usually selected for villas: Silius Italicus (Nii. 336 calls the place 


1 The Fontanile Moscaccio, some way down the S.S8.F. slope of this mountain, 1s fed by e good 
spring, brought by a rock-cut channel o'v0 mete wide. pustbly of Reman engin. 

+ Tomassetti knows nothing of the destiuction of the castle by Sixtus Ve. Ν hich τὸ mentered as 
a tradition by Hlolste (dor, zfs}. 
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amoena Algida and Symmachus (£f. iii. 50) refers to it as a summer 
resort—wt aestas mihi Praenestino Algido frangeretur, while Pliny speaks 
of chick peas (ezceres) and radishes (vaphanz) as growing especially well in 
Algidus (AZM. xviii. 130, xix. 81). Some later writers (¢g. Hieron in 
Chron. Euseb. a. Abr. 1528, Eutrop. i. 17, 18, ductor de vir. il. 17) speak 
of Algidus mons. (There is, I think, no doubt that the ᾿Αλγωδών of 
Procopius (Z.G. iii. 22) refers to Alsium.) We have seen that the remains 
of villas in the neighbourhood of the pass are somewhat scanty, and the 
name must in imperial times have taken a somewhat wider sense, referring 
especially to the northern portion of the rim of the outer crater: for in 
the southern part there are, so far as I know (though, owing to the 
existence of forests, exploration is not easy), far fewer ancient buildings. 


XXIL—THE Via LATINA FROM THE TWENTIETH TO THE TUIRTIETH 
MILE. 


Immediately after traversing the pass, the Via Latina begins to 
descend ; but, before it does so, a branch goes off to the left, which reaches 
the Via Labicana on the Colle Tre Are (Papers, i. 274: cf. Map. VIL). 
The pavement is preserved along the left-hand track, until it takes a sharp 
bend S.: here, in a field, where V is marked in the map, is brick debris, 
and remains of fine coloured marbles. At the Casale di Mezza Selva itself 
there is nothing ancient: beyond it the road is crossed by that mentioned 
in Papers, i. 270, which Holste (Ced. Dresd. F. 193, 72) notes as ancient— 
unless he is referring to that near Il Fico! (cf. zzfra, 417)—and beyond 
again are further traces of paving. 

According to Foggini ‘lus. Cap. iv. p. 24) the cippus bearing the 
inscription C.ZZ. xiv. 3030 (cf. Matz-Duhn 3879) was found under his own 
eyes in the district called Mezza Selva, three miles (570) from Palestrina ; 
while according to Marini (lat, Lat. 9131, 12") it was discovered at the 
Osteria della Cava (supra, 413) in 1768, whereas Foggini (af. Amaduzzi, 
alnecd. litt. ili. (1774), p. 468, n. 13) states that it was found in 1770, 

At point 403 .the district is known as I] Fico) Stevenson marks a road 
going due S$. in his map, probably just along the boundary line, and 
ascending to the Colle della Regina and Colle della Castagna (infra, 417): 


i What he means by referrivg to ἃ paved road wach crosses that which we are following half a 
δ Σ cz 

mile éefore the Casale, coming from the Labicana, and going to the Piano di Velletn, I do not 

understand, 
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there are no pavingstones now visible on this portion of it, but to the N. 
of the main road there is pavement, which is soon lost in a thicket of 
broom. We may probably suppose therefore that it ran on to the Via 
Labicana and reached it at the Valle dei Gelsi. A little to the E., on the 
N. of the road we have been following, is a reservoir and some debris, 
indicated by Stevenson ; and further on again on the S., before the descent 
to the Via Labicana begins, is the brick debris of another villa. For the 
Via Labicana cf. Papers, i. 274. 

Returning to the pass, and following the Via Latina itself (Via di 
Artena in the map) we find ancient pavingstones in it, in many cases 
relaid, and then the stones may be scen in a ploughed ficld to the N. On 
the N. edge is a concrete reservoir with a single chamber; and further on, 
just before reaching the Casa Borghese, are remains of a building in ops 
guadratum of tufa, opus reticulatum of selce, and brick, and of a long 
narrow reservoir. At the Casa Borghese are two Corinthian capitals, a 
female draped statuc, of white marble, lacking the head, which was in a 
scparate piece, also part of what seemed to be the torso of an animal. 
The modern path then passes through a cutting which is not ancient: at 
the twenty-second mile, on the S. side of, and above it, are four masses of 
fallen concrete, the remains of a tomb: the course of the road is traceable 
for the whole way, but only at intervals is there pavement zz s/fu It 
continues to descend gradually, until it reaches, at the point called Le 
Crocette, a path which crosses it at right angles. On the descent to the N. 
there are a few loose pavingstones, and in the valley the path divides, one 
branch going towards Casale di Mezza Selva and forming a part of the line 
of road described in Papers, i. 270. There is little evidence for the 
antiquity of this portion, but we are perhaps justified in assuming it as a 
necessary link in the chain, and the map opp. p. 90 inserted in Fabretti’s 
De Aqgués, ed. 1788! marks it as ancient (ava wn Latinam et Applam tendens). 
The other branch going N.E. can be traced by pavement zw s/t as marked 
in the map: it first ascends E.N.E. along the slopes of the Colle della 
Castagna, then runs due N. up a gully, at the head of which are scanty 
foundation walls, and to the E. of them a reservoir ; while, further E.N.E.. 
on the Colle della Regina above the head of a lateral valley going E., 


are the remains of an extensive building. J.oose pavingstones may be 


1 Tt as clear from a passage in his Jyser7ftrones (p. 415) that this is the map onmginally mserted 
in his οἱ δονονε ma 7)ακεέλε in Grunnovuim, a rare tract directed against Gronovius which [have never 


auch. 
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seen all about ; and on the descent towards the Spallette di Piovito and 
the Valle Carbone the pavement is zw sé¢, running N.E. for a while and 
then almost due N. At the bottom of the descent it would fall into the 
path running N. from the Fontanile delle Macere along the bottom of a 
broad valley between the Colle della Castagna and the Colle del Rapiglio, 
which is probably the road alluded to by Holste (ad Cluv. 949, 33) as coming 
from the Via Latina to the Via Labicana at the Colle dei Quadri and 
by Chaupy “of. ert. iii. 463; cf. Papers, i. 274), though there are now no 
traces of it to be seen. 

To the S. of Le Crocette there are loose pavingstones and some 
pavement ¢v sztw along the path as far as the edge of the wood ; but along 
the Valle Ontanese there are no traces of it to be seen as far as the Via 
Ariana, and the slight depressions in which the track runs in places cannot 


claim to be of ancient origin. Further S. too it presents no traces of 


antiquity, though if followed due S. it eventually reaches the Via Doganale 
near the Lake of Giulianello ; and Holste (Cod. Dresd. F. 193. 74) says that 


he was told that it was paved in his day.! That the portion of the Via 


Ariana to the S.W. of this point is of ancient origin is clear from the testi- 
mony of Dela Blanchtre—Chapitre de Vhistotre pontine 48—from Sav. étr. ἃ 
LP Acad, des ἤισαν. εὐ B.-L. x. i. /188g9,—who states that there were traces of 
it near Fontana di Papa, 5.W. of l’Ariano, and by the discovery of the 
pavement zz σέ on the line of the present road further S.W., about three 
kilometres before reaching Velletri, in a locality called ‘ Pietreliscic, a 
name which recalls the time when the modern road was not yet made, and 
the ancient road was still in use Δὸς δάσο 18y9, 338). 

In 1834, the contractor for the road, in digging for material in Jand 
belonging to the Municipality of Velletri, at a place called 11 Macchione, 
within the territory of .\riano, came upon some walls of inferior con- 
struction, probably mediaeval, and some fragments of marble columns, etc. 
The report that a statue was also discovered proved to be untrue (Atte cel 
Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 2223). 

To the EF. of Le Crocette, both N. and 5. of the road, there is brick 
debris. To the E. of this Stevenson marks an ancient road, running right 
along the top of the hill down to the Via Ariana: there are no traces of it, 

ὁ Disse un tale masuo Antonio Carlone di Montefurtino che ad un certo luogo detty I'Uscione 
strincuntra un’ alta -elurata che tia a man dritta verso S. Juliano... 


- © tengo 10 perscuro.... 
che 1a quella medesima che traversando fa Latina passa vicino all’ hesteria di Mezza Selva e πὶ 


rincontra con Ia Labicana a un certo luogo detto La Torre (fia. 418). 
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and I cannot help thinking that he has marked wrongly the road of which 
we have just spoken. On the other hand he is right in indicating that the 
ancient road kept to the N. of the modern track, from the twenty-third 
mile onward, and did not follow the narrow defile by which this descends 
(in which there is mediaeval paving) but kept straight on, over the end of 
the hill, some 100 metres further N., preserving thus a straighter line than 
I had given it. We now reach the Fontanile delle Macere in the valley, 
which is bordered all round with pavingstones. Cultivation has cestroyed 
unfortunately all trace of the ruins of which Chaupy speaks (il. 171 
iii. 463) as being so plentiful. He remarks rightly that the situation was 
not a favourable one for a post station, but I think that Ad Pictas must be 
placed here (Pafers, i. 275) or close by. The steep curving ascent, too, 
beyond the fountain, is probably not ancient: after this, though the line of 
the road is for a while lost in the vineyards, he marks it a little further 5. 
than I have done—perhaps not correctly, for there are two parallel walls, 
possibly belonging to a tomb near the top of the ascent, and then some 
loose pavingstones, which are probably not far from their original 
position. 

Just beyond the twenty-fourth mile the Via Latina is cut at right 
angles by a road coming from the Via Labicana at the Colle della Strada)! 
which has no pavement ¢v s/¢tu but is in places deeply cut (Papers, i. 27-4) 
and which at this point falls into the Via Ariana (supra, 418): and I feel 
sure that this must be the road to which Chaupy refers (il. 171: fil, 463) as 
cutting the Via Latina at right angles immediately after the Fontanile 
delle Macere—especially as the portion of the Via Ariana to the E. of this 
point is not ancient, and indeed, when the Via Latina was in eNistence, 
would have had no ratsen a’ctre. 

On the S.W. slope of the Colle Rotondo (Pafers i, Map vii.) is a rect- 
angular open piscina, and to the N. traces of avilla, and further N. again of 
another. The Colle Casalupi is by some authors. and very likely correctly, 
thought to be identical with the Fundus Casaluci of the inscription of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Fabretti, σῶς p. 416), which with the Fundus 
Stagnis is placed at the thirtieth mile of the Via Latina. Maroceo, Stato 
Pontificio ix. 39 notes ruins there. The road passing E. of the Colle 


Rotondo is probably also of ancient origin (Pafers, i. 274), and though further 


1 Tt goes on N. to Labico, though Westphal (p. 76, fv7.). whom Roepert must he tovlowing umap 
to C.Z4. xiv}, prolongs it to Valmontone. 


"- 
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investigation has shown me that there are, as a fact, no traces of ancient 
pavement on the Via del Buon Viaggio and the Via Doganale, I 
still believe this line to be of ancient origin. This is the Iva Coram tendens 
of Fabretti’s map. The tomb on the 5. of the Via Latina just to the E. of 
the Via Ariana is that which was discovered in 1890 ' Papers, εἰ). On the 
further side of the railway, to the N. of the road, is a reservoir in limestone 
concrete (for we are now leaving the volcanic region of the Alban Hills, 
and reaching the limestone district of the Volscian mountains), while S. of 
the Colle Pastore and on the summit of the Colle Monte Crepi are scanty 
remains of probably ancient buildings. 

I have been able to take a rubbing of the milestone, of which I 
published a copy in Papers. i. 278, π᾿ 2, from which it seems to me clear 
that the reading should be as follows : 


IMP 
INVICTO 
MAXEN 
AV PERPETYV 
AXXV 
We have thus the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth milestone of the time 
of Maxentius, Whether it had really been found at La Pescara I do not 
know, but in any case there is no doubt that it belonged to the Via Latina. 
Beyond the twenty-fifth mile, on the N. side of the road, is a small 
rectangular building—a tomb or a reservoir, Traces of pavement on this 
portion of the road are scanty, and to the E. of the divergence of a path 
to the ΝΕ past S. Egidio, which reaches 5. Ilario by way of the Valle 
Materna, and probably, but not certainly, follows an ancient line ‘cf Papers, 
i 279, there are no traces of antiquity at all along the Via Latina, which 
has completely disappeared in the vineyards. Marocco, of. ct. 38, saw 
fragments of columns in the Valle Rapello probably the same as the 
Valle Stefano below the Colle di S. Evidio, and the ruins of a villa with 
mosaic pavements and hypocausts on the Colle Cadellino. To the N.. W. 
of the so-called Grotta di Serracina, are the remains of a villa: the Grotta 
itself we could not find. nor dues the path along the Ν side of the Colle 
dei Lepri appear to be ancient. I. of the Casa Gugliclmetti, just at the 
appreach to the modern vilage of .Artena, there is a tumb of white lime- 


stone concrete. which may mark the line of the road, but still no paving- 
on 
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stones are visible, nor are there any in the straight section E. of Artena, 
though there is a little mediaeval paving. 

The scanty antiquities of Artena itself, and the interesting remains of 
La Civita (an ancient town to which we cannot give a name} are fully dealt 
‘with by Dr. G. J. Pfeiffer and myself in a paper in the Supplementary 
Papers of the American School, i. (1905) 87 sqq. ᾿ 

There is another milestone (C:/.Z. x. 6884) belonging to this part of 
the road and now preserved at Artena, the number on which is unfor- 
tunately not clear. Serangeli, in his MS. account of Montefortino sce 
CLL. x. p. 591) gives the following account of its discovery: ‘The Via 
Latina crosses the vineyards in the district of Le Valli opposite to Monte- 
fortino .... near the property of the rural benefice of S. Pictro, cutting 
the modern road to Valmontone, where was found lying on the ground the 
milestone recognised as such by Fabretti and Adrien Auronct . more 
correctly Auzout, as Fabretti gives it),a Frenchman. It is now in the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Borghese (where it still is) having been trans- 
ported there in 1698 by my orders, I having been urged to do so by the 
above-mentioned antiquaries.’ Fabretti (/vscrzptiones, 414, 367: gives a 
copy of the inscription on the milestone, which he believes to have borne 
the number 34, and states that it was found two miles before the station of 
Ad Bivium, which he rightly puts at 5. Ilario. He accepts, however, the 
distance of thirty-five miles from Rome by the Via Latina given by the 
Antonine Itinerary, which is excessive. Stevenson read the text thus 
Diomino) Niostro) Implerator’) Caesari) Claudio) Tulialne| Pro felict 
Augusto X] XXII. I could not make out the number at all when I saw 
it; but the spot at which it was found must have been very near the 
twenty-seventh mile, as will be seen from our map. FTabretti’s reading may 
well have been influenced by his mistaken idea as to the length of the 
road: Stevenson confesses to having had some doubt about the number, 
and [| therefore think it legitimate to suggest that this may be the twenty- 
seventh milestone: the number would thus be complete, and we only have 
to suppose that XXVIL has been misread as NNITT, which, with an 
inscription of the time of Julian the Apostate, is not difficult. Marocco 
(op. cit. 40) notes the discovery here of a cinerary urn of pelomebine, with a 
gold necklace decorated with precious stones, and of the sepulchral 
inscription C.7.Z. x. 5986. In this, however, he may not be correct, for 
the latter had been found over a century before. 
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After the twenty-eighth mile the road divides, one branch going on 
eastwards along the foot of the mountains, while the other turns N.E. 
and runs, first ascending and then descending again, to join the Via 
Labicana at S. Iario: on the N. side of the latter, near the twenty-ninth 
mile, is a large reservoir, and further on, on the Colle Maiorana, a villa; 
and along this branch are many loose pavingstones. I have not thought 
it worth while to carry the map further E., as the junction of the two 
roads i> shown in Pagers, i. Map VIIL, and I have nothing to add to it. 

I still feel no doubt that S. Ilario is to be identified with Ad Bivium. 
As I have pointed out ‘Pafers, 1. 280; iv. 73, the distances by the two 
roads are so nearly identical that Mommsen’s arguments for the priority 
of the Via Labicana would fall to the ground; and the military import- 
ance of the pass of Algidus leads me to suppose the existence of a road 
to it in very early times, though I certainly think that at a later period 
the Via Labicana became the more important road 

It may be interesting to quote Holste’s account of the catacombs of 
S. Hario Coed. Dresd. f. 193. 73°, 5. Hlario is a hill, on the top of which 
are seen traces of an oratory, and below a very fine ancient cemetery, all 
cut out in the hard tufa. The entrance faces N.W., and at the entrance 
on cach side there opens a passage: that on the Jeft ends in a niche, that 
on the right turns and leads into other passages which go out on the same 
side. In the middle, on the right, one enters by a low opening into a 
small square room, where there is a little water: they call it the fountain 
of S. Tlario, the water from which the women drink from dead men’s 
skulls in order to have milk ; and of this water they rclate many wonderful 
things, and alse of the skulls.’ 

The castle of Piombinara or Pimpinara “Pagers, i. 280, on the op- 
posite side of the Sacco from the railway station of Segni, is now fully 
described, with a plan, by Tomassetti [Δ Labicana αὶ Prenestena, Rome, 
907, 118 The lofty tower, one of the highest in the Campagna, com- 
manded a view over both the Via Labicana and the Via Latina, and the 
castle occupied a hill in a narrow part of the Sacco valley, where there is 
now only just room for the road and railway tu pass, one on each side of 
the stream, close to the point where the Via Labicana must have crossed the 
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Sacco, and been joined by the road along its valley, which is now followed 
by the modern road from Valmontone. A view of the castle from the 
S.E. is given on Plate XXXIV. Fig. 2. 

The original line of the Via Latina is, if our view is correct, that 
which kept on due E. from the bifurcation between the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth mile, and joined the line of the Via Labicana at Compitum 
Anagninum, or perhaps originally even further on; but we shall find it 
to be tortuous and difficult compared with the Via Labicana, so that it 
must naturally have become of minor importance, 

Just before the twenty-ninth mile the road crosses a stream descending 
from the S., the upper valley of which is known as the Vallone Grotta 
Ferrata. Some way up it is a hill called the Colle !'Oppi, and this is 
probably the site of some discoveries recorded in Attz del Camerlengato, 
Tit. iv. fasc. 2209. In August, 1834, a shepherd named Giovanni Villani 
discovered a tomb formed of tiles, nineteen in number, each two palms 
by one (0'446X0'223 metre) without stamps: within it was the skeleton 
of a child, with a gold necklace decorated with dark oval stones fixed to 
it, three gold rings, a ‘ciappetta’ of gold with a violet stone in it and 
two gold hooks at the back, and some pieces of glass. Further search 
led to no discoveries, but the ground was covered with debris. The objects 
were bought for the Papal museums for 16 scudi 20 baiocchi. The locality 
is defined as being in the Quarto degli Oppi, in the district called 
La Suattera, four miles from Montefortino, five from Colle Ferro, and 
seven from Piombinara. 

Just after this, on the extreme S. edge of Map VIII. of Papers, i. is 
a small reservoir of limestone concrete, while to the S. on the hill are the 
so-called Muracci di Crepadosso, the remains of another reservoir, We 
then cross the boundary line, and enter a small isolated portion of the 
territory of the Commune of Rome. The rest of the course of the road, 
as far as Compitum Anagninum, is shown in the Staff Map of Italy, 
fo. 151, iii. (Anagni), 1 : 50,000. 

The road now turns S.E.: on its S.W. side is the brick debris of a 
villa, just under the ‘Cr’ of ‘Crepadosso,’ while to the S. of Fontana 
Viola, where are the letters ‘di/ 
limestone concrete, with much debris lying about. To the N.E. are 
remains of a villa, N.W. of the Casale Colle Ferro, N. and E. of which are 
other reservoirs. Nibby (4vedvs?, iii. 473; and others have placed ἃ errugo 
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here: it appears to have been a locality ‘whether a town or merely a 
strong military position is uncertain) in Volscian territory, the possession 
of which was frequently disputed in the warfare between the Volscians 
and the Romans in 445-394 Βα; but we cannot certainly localize it, 
and the site of Colle Ferro has perhaps hardly sufficient military import- 
ance. ‘In Liv. iv. 55 it is spoken of as in the Volscian territory, whereas 
in iv. 1 we find laet2 audiere patres ... Wulscos Aeguosque ob communitane 
Verruginem fremere, and in v. 28 it is spoken of in connection with the 
war with the Acqui: so that it must have been on the frontier between the 
territory of both peoples and that of Rome. Similarly, in one passage 
Diodorus .xiv. 11) speaks of it as a Volscian city, in another (76. 98) in 
connection with the war against the Acqui.) It is therefore unlikely that 
it is to be identified with Rocca Massima; and we have seen above that 
the traditional view, that the err Carventana is to be placed there, will 
not hold good ‘supra, 411). 

There is a large reservoir to the S.E. of Colle Ferro at point 222, and 
a small one in the fork of the roads to Segni! and to Gavignano, close 
to which is a tomb: to the Ν of these, close to the latter road, is a villa 
with substruction walls in polygonal work and opus incertum; and there is 
another villa a little to the E. at point 232, with more ruins again 5. of it. 
Two groups of ruins marked in the map to the N. of the Via Latina are 
both reservoirs. The frequency of these is remarkable, and it is clear that 
the water supply of the district cannot have been good. 

The Via Latina in the meantime has no traces of antiquity ‘except 
that the mediaeval ruins W. of the Ponte del Pisso contain a few paving- 
stones', and the pavement and ail the bridges are mediaeval. The path 
going N. a little before I Rossili passes through a cutting which appears 
to be of ancient origin, and would form a line of communication between 
the Via Labicana and Segni. Beyond this the path undulates considerably 
and follows a tortuous course. By the chapel marked ‘Cona fra Rocco’ 
in the map there is an ancient reservoir or tomb in concrete, but otherwise 
there are no traces of antiquity. We cross the Sacco close to the railway 
station of Anagni: from that point, though I have not followed it, I 
suppose that the Via Latina would have run N.E. to the Osteria della 
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Fontana (Compitum Anagninum) (Pagers, i. 281). The distance would 
have been about forty-one miles from Rome, which would only agree 
fairiy well with the itineraries which give the distance from Rome by the 
Via Labicana as forty miles, and from Ad Pictas as fifteen miles, which is 
too little (76. 216). 

Due S. from the Osteria della Fontana an ancient road must have run 
to Villamagna on the S. side of the Sacco, and on the N. slope of the 
Volscian hills. This we know from the duplicate inscriptions 0.12. x 
3909 (cf. the Addenda, p. 982) still preserved at Anagni, set up by Sept- 
imius Severus and Caracalla (Geta’s name has been erased) in 207 A.D., 
recording that they paved the τὰ guae ducit in villam magnam. The name 
La Selciatella, which may be seen on the map a little N. of the railway, 
is significant, though I do not imagine that any pavement is still preserved 
along its course, inasmuch as Holste, who, like Marangoni, saw it in a 
good state of preservation, tells us that its destruction was being begun in 
order to provide material for the new one. 

1 have not yet visited Villamagna; but the remains of a large villa 
there are described by Ambrosio de Magistris (Storia dé Anagui, Rome, 
1889, i. 198). That it belonged to M. Aurelius, however, is by no means 
certain. From the A¢tz del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 599, we learn that 
on April 2, 1827, the Cardinal Chamberlain wrote to the Delegato of 
Frosinone, informing him that: he had heard that excavations had been 
carried on without leave at Villamagna. The result of inquiries made was 
that a letter of recommendation to the Bishop of Ferentino, given by the 
Cardinal Chamberlain himself to the sculptor Laboureur, who desired to 
make these excavations, had been taken by the Chapter of Anagni to 
amount to a permission, and that the excavations, conducted in September, 
1826, had led to no result. 
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ACQUA SANTA, 82 
dd Biviuni, 7, 422 
Ad Decimum, 125 
ald Pitas, ἡ. 419 
wllba Longa, 277 
Albana Aqua, 265 


Albanus Lacus (Albano, Lake of), 277, 290 


Albanus Mons, 9, 393, 395 s¥y- 
Albertazzi, Casino, 380 


Aldobrandini, Villa, 258, 270, 333 sgy-, 372 


Alexii, Vigna, 16 


alentiana, Aqua (so called), 140, 146, 391 


Algidosia, Acqua, 387, 401 

ed ictdus, 3 σφ. 47, 252, 409 sug. 
allmo, 24, 30 

Amadei, Vigna, 241, 243 
Anagnina, Via, 143 

alia Novus, 118, 293, 321 
ednio Vetus, 15, 78 

Annibale, Campo di, 394 
Annunziata, Tenuta of the, 58 
elutoneniana, Aqua, τὰ 
Antoniniana, Vigna, 37 
apfia, Pia, 4 syq. 


Appia Nuova, Via, 42 syz., 56, 81 syy., 279 


Apollo Belvedere, 271 
Apronianus, Catacomb of, 28 
Aquari, Vigna, 25 syy. 
Arcioni, Vallone, 391 


Arco Tiavertino, Tenuta of, 34, 58, 66 


Amana, Via, 418, 419 

Arians, Masehio di, τὰ 

Artena, 421 

eteena ia, Porta, 42 

elyinarit, Pita, 24, 28, 43 .yy- 
Asinu Polliones, villa of the, 257, 25 


9. 


Aspri, villa of the (2), 255 


augusta Ayta, 265, 394 


BAGNARA, 227, 253, 256, 270, 307 

Baldinotti, Vigna, 51 

Barberini, Cardinal Carlo, 253 sgy. 

Barberini, Cardinal Francesco, 230, 233n., 284 

Barberini, Sepolcro, 60 

Barco di Borghese, 327 ‘yy. 

Barzocchim, Villa, 31 

Basiliolo, 66 

Battocchi, Vigna, 150 

Beceari, Villa, 228 

Belardi property, 66, 70 

Aellicus, Fundus, 109. 

Bel Poggio, sce Bevilacqua, Vigna (at Marino), 
and Pallavicini, Villa 

Bellini, Vigna, 353 n. 2 

Benedetti, Vigna, 294, 319 

Bernabei, Villa, 261, 271 

Bernardi, Vigna, 34 

Bertone, Casale, 148 

Bevilacqua, Vigna (at Frascati), 245 

Bevilacqua, Vigna καῖ Marino), 29, 265 

Bola, 409 

Boldetti, Casa, 323 

Borghese, Crsa, 417 

Borghese, Villa (at Frascati), 330, 370 (in Rome), 
345 

Borghetto, 223 57. 

Borsari, Villa, 299 

Borzari, Podcre dei, 294 

Boriilae, 275, 283. 409 

Bracciano, Villa, 250, 252 

Brandi, Casale. 383 

Brandolini, Casale, 381 
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Liunona. Vigna, 29 
Cate or Calin, 393 


Caffaiclla, Valle della, 24, 30 sve, 48 
Caffarella, Vicolo della, 44 


» 82 

Caffarelli, Vigna, 15 

Calice, Ruder del, 147 

Camaldoli, Monastery of, 372 τ. 

Campana, Via, 45 

Campin, Vigna, 269 

Campitelli, Casale, 313 (near Frascati), 376 ‘near 
Monte Porvio) 

Campofattae, 278, 287 

Campoli, Vigna, 257... 317 

Campovecchto, Quarto, 269 

Canneti, Vicolo dei, 48 

Capannelle, Le. 147 597. 

Cappellette, Le, 375 3 (another) 381 

Cappuccini, Monastery of the (near Frascati). 
335 

Capri, Vigna, 263 

Capri, Villa, 289 

Carbone, Villa, 228 

Caro, Annibale, 51, 248 

Carocci, Vigna, 329, 370 

Cartoni, Vigna, 22, 24, 28 

Carventana, Arr, 410, 424 

Casa Rossa, 275 

Casal Bianco, 275 

Casalaccio, 298 ; (another) 389 

Casaluce, Funcus, 419 

Casalupi, Colle, 419 

Casamari, 296 

Castremaninum, 263 77... 273 Sy. 
road to C , 81.12.2... 147 syy7.5 260 we. 

Castruccio, Villa, 287 

Catacombs of the Via Latina, 27 s-y., 217 

Cato, villa of, 241, 379 

Catorso, 389, 492 

Cavalieri, Villa, 308 

Cavallettn, Villa, 251 577. 

Cavo, Monte, 9, 393. 395 27. 
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Cavona, Via, 116, 125, 133. 146, 152, 260, 281, 
292 "77. 

Celli, Casale, 352 

Centioni, 46, 12077. 135 

Ciampino, Casiie, 125 277. 

Cicero, villa of, 232s77., 338, 344 

Cicerone, Valle dt. 330 

Camino. Calle, 261, 263 «72. 

Cir, Viena, 37 

Ciprana, (Quarto, 241 

Crternole, Le, 319 
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Ciutfa, Casale, 386 

Claudia Avua, 70, 79, 110, 118, 293, 321, 323 
Clodius, villa of (s0 called), 290 
Coccaiano, Quarto, 316 

ML. Coelius Vimicianus, tomb of, 259 
Collegio Nazionale, villa of the, 377 
Colonna, Palazzo, 231, 266, 282, 284 
Colonna, Vigna, 50; (another) 265 
Compitum Anagnintm. 7. 11. 423, 425 
Constantim, Vigna, 52 

Conti, Vigna, 218, 227 

Conti, Villa, 247, 252 

Copetta, Vigna, 29 

Corhia, 408 sqy. 

Corie, 252, 320 

Cornufelle, 320 

Corte, Prato della, 279 

Coste Caselle, 277 

Cralna, Aqua, 232, 388 

Cremaschi, Vigna, 16 syy., 27 
Cremona, Villa, 30g 

Crescenzo, Monte, 278. 289 syy. 
Ciispoldi, Vigna, 20 

Crocette, Le, 417 

Croci, Vigna, 239 

Cucco, Monte, 278. 299 

Curato, Osteria del, 141 

Curt, Vigna, 15 


Dam. Grotte. 322 
Devcuniunt or Decennite, ΕἸ 
Der tte nes. 125 syy- 
Degli πάτα, Vigna, 36 
Del Pozzo, Vigna, 49 
Delvecchio, Vigna, 2 
Doddo, Monte, 38 
Doganale, Via, 
418, 420 
Doganella, Lago della, 47, 413 
Domenicam, vigna dei, 27 


δι Cavona, Via: (another 


Evsracuit, Vigna, 2 


Fabri, Villa, 31 
Paleoniert. Villa, 330 
Lerentina, Agua, 2 
Ferontinus, ἤν μεν, 
Ferro, Colle. 423 
Five, Casale ileal, 251. 253 
Fihppan, Vigna, 38 
Pilonadi, Casale, 383 
Fieranu, Colle. 313 

Fiore Monte. 334, 413. 415 
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Fiorelli, Vigna, 48 

Fiscale. Tor, 58, 70 syy. 
Fontanaccio, 228, 22 

Fontana Candida, 384 syg. 
Forcella, La, 395, 404 
Formagrotta, Colle, 268 
Portunae Mulicbhris, Templum, 60. 70 
Francesi, Casale dei, 152 
Franciscans, vineyard of the, 50 
Frascati, 391 vy. 

Frattocchie, Le, 281, 395 
Frediani, Vigna, 21, 27 

Furba, Porta, 52 

Furi, tomb of the, 372 


GABINIUS, villa of, 235, 251, 344 
Gabrielh, Vigna, 288 

Galassini, Vigna, 263 syy. 

Galba. villa of. 313 syy. 

Gambini, Vigna, 242. 269 

Gammarelli, Villa, 378 

Gavotti, Vigna, 269 

Gertilini, Vigna, 125 syy., 2173 (another) 253 
Ginestre, Colle delle, 235, 256 

Giostra, La, 276 

Giovannetti, Vigna, 402 

Giudice, Colle, 294 

Gusti, Vigna, 130: (another) 251, 256 
Goths, caiap of the. 72 

Grandi, Casale, 385 

Giano, Mente del, 53 

Graztoli, Villa, 250 

Gregna, Tenuta of, 114 

Giottaferrata, 228 syg. 

Grotte dell’? Acqua, Casale, 390 
Gualtiers, Vigna dei, 31 

Guarcham, Casa dei, 393, 403 : (another) 396 
Gueuim, Vigna, 293 

Guidi, Casa, 251, 256 


TANARI. Casale. 383 

Tavolent, villa of the, 224 

Jesuits. vincyard of the, 301 

Ingami, Vigna, 263 

Tulia, Aqua, 111, 121, 223, 227, 253. 386 sey. 
Tulu Aspri, villa of the, 256 

C. Lulius Cornutus Tertullus, 385 

L. Tunius Silanus, villa of (7). 269 

Tuvenale Latino, vineyard of, 35 

Lahdeant, τας § sgy., 48. 141, 3810 72.. 410 52g. 
fahe 2, 408 sap. 

Ladrouni, Fosso dei, 401 


Lancellotti, Villa, 305. 332, 338 
Latina, Porta, 13, 39 

Latina Nova, ra, 6, τ. 2 
Lazzaroni, Vigna, 30 

Lecce, Vigna, 28S 

Liccia, Casale, 287 

Lionardi, Casale, 383 

Locatelli property, 391 ἢ, 393 
Lucidi, Villa. 377 

Lucullus, tomb of ‘so called), 333 
Lucullus, villa of, 248 syy., 302, 307 
Ludovisi, Villa. 249 

Lugari, Casa (Frascati), 303 
Lugaii Spiga, Villa, 269 


MaAcerk, Fontanile delle, 419 

Magliochetti, Vigna, 28 

Mancini, Vigna, 375 

Mandrione, Via del. 52 

Manenti, Vigna, 19, 27! 

Marcandrea, 152 

Marchese, Casale, 321 

Marcia, .lgua, 70, 74. 77 

Marciana, Valle, 126, 222, 262, 271 

Mareilli, Vigna. 15 

Marcon, Casino, 309 

Marino, 265 syy-, 273 20. 

Marrana Mariana, 41, 78, $6, 118. 
223, 232 

Massimi. Cardinal Camillo, 233 πὶ 

Matidia. villa of, 375 

Mazzanti, Vigna. 15. 34 

Mediana, Forti iat Castrimoenium), 265, 273 

M. Metilias Regulus, tomb of. 233. 239 wy, 

Mitroni, Porta, 40 

Mezza Selva, Casale di, 416, 417 

Mezza Via di Frascati, Torre di, 114, 143 

Micara, Torre di, 134, 244, 249, 299 

Mileti, Vigna. 35 

Minor Conventuals. vineyard of the, 34 

Molara, Tenuta della, 341, 34457 /. 

Molara, Valle della, 388. 391, 412 

Molare, Casino Le, 403 

Molare, Colle, 394 

Molare, Madonna delle. 341, 403 

Monache, Vigna delle, 228 


120, 126, 


Mondragone, 330, 370 
Montalto, Villa, 250, 252 
Monte Compatri, 408 s. 3. 
Montefortino, 421 

Montionr. Villa, 225, 226, 38S 
Morena, Casale di, 119 
Moroni property, 66 
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Muraccio dell’ Archetto, 140 
Muti, Villa, 243 


ODESCALCHI, Villa, 250, 252 
Ohva, Colle, 117. 261 
Onorati, Vigna, 262 57. 
Opintinun, 128, 305 
Orland, Vigna, 37 

Ortona, 409 0. 7 

Ottini, Vigna, 16 


PAL \V/zUoLo, 278, 280, 396 
Vallavicini, Villa, 246 

Pallotia, I, 381, 385 

Pamphih, Villa. 333 

Pamphih, Villa (Rome , 230, 231, 234 
Pantano δύσι, 313, 321 

Pantano, Tenuta di, 305 

Paoh, Castel dei, 263, 285 
Paolo, Tor Messer, 263, 252 syy 
Papa, Colle, 133 

Pascolaro, 27 

Passamonti, Vigna, 239, 388 
Passcrini, Vigna, 228 


Passienus Crispus, villa of, 252, 302, 320 svy. 
I » 257) δ 3 io 


Passtonei. Cardinal, 289, 374 
Passo del Lombardo, 144 

Pauli, Mas.a, 263, 252 

Pedica, La, 253, 257, 386 

luni, 409 
Pentini, Valletta, 3°7 

Perazzeta, (Quartl, 319 
Pescatore, Villa, 300 
Tetraia, Vigna, 50 
M. Petronas Honoratus, villa of (?), 244 
Tiattella, (s1otte, 144, 295 
Piccolomini, Casale, 2.46 

Pieri, Vigna, 21 
Pignola, La, 148 
Prombinara or Pimpinaia, 422 
Pisano, Colle, 324 
Piscaio, Fontana. 135, 243, 388 
Pizsuto, Colle, 297 > /7- 
Polignac, Cardinal de, 114, 254 
Pompey. villa of, 256 Ὡς 
Porcacchia, Oliveto, 225, 226 n, I 
Porsio, Monte, 379 
Posticetola, La, 148 
Prata Pott, 521 ον, 

Preeoho, Colle, 403 
Preaiusa, Sorgente, 131, 222. 261, 262 
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QuaApDRARO, Casale del, 54 
Quadiato, Tenuta del, 143 
(QQuagharini. Vigna, 286 

Quintihi, villa of the, 316, 329, 370 


REALI, Casale, 257, 401 
Regillus. Lake, 48, 321. 413 
Remigi, Villa, 31 

Riformati, Monastery of the, 306, 312 
Riguardata Molare, Bosco, 394 
Rocea ch Papa, 393 

Rocca Massima, 411, 424 
Rocea Priora, 408 σφ. 

Rocci, Villa, 243 

Roma Vecchia, So, 85 av. 
Roinoli, I, 380 

Rosati, Vigna, 226 ἢ, 
Rospighosi, Palazzo, 304 
Rufina, Villa, 330 

Rufinella, Villa, 234, 335 szy. 
Ruspoh, Vigna, 15, 16 


SALOMONE, Monte, 407 

Ss. Andrea, Colle di, 382 
So. Apostol, Vigna det, 271 
S. Croce, Tenuta di, 318, 
5. Eugenta. chuich of, 28 
S. Goidianus, cemetery and church of, 27 
S, Llano, 422 

S. Totenzo, Valle, 280 

S. Mareo, Stradone di, 325 

ὅν Marta in Diaconia, church of, 222 

S. Matteo, Vigne di, 293, 294. 29S 

Santi Quattro, Torre dei, 144 

S. Silvestio (near Monte Compatri), 382 
S. Stephen, Basilica of, 64 

Santacioce, Vigna, 37 

Santambrogio, Vigna, 23, 27, 28 
Santovettt. Vigna, 228, 239; (another) 386 
Sassone. 260 
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Scafetta, Vigna, 29 

Schiboni, Vigna, 281 

Seorpione. Vicolo delle, 42, 49 

deozzest, Villa degh, 261, 268 

senbonn Libones, villa of the, 262, 267. 272 
Seura, Valle. 391 

Seminario, Vigna del, 243 n. 


Se " ἢ ὍΣ ἢ - 
senna, Villa and Vigna, Ε25 syy., 217 3 (another) 


sete Bassi. ΟἹ sev 


Settunn Viena. 204 
Sulve-trelli property, 66 oy. 


Soldinty, Viena, 271 
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Soprani, Vigna, 37 

Sora, Oiti, 300, 312 

Sora, Villa, 300 

Spadacciole, 392, 402 
Spinabella, Quarto, 290 
Spinetta, Colle, 316 

Spiriti, Casetta degli, 34 
Squarciarelli, Ponte degli, 228, 257, 280, 386 
Sterpare, Macchia delle, 296, 313 
Stingo, Grotte dello, 323 
Stieghe, Grotta delle, 402 
Streghe, Torre delle, 386 
Sturbinetti, Casa, 303 


Tarel, Vigna, 239 

Tartaruga, Colle della, 403 
Taverna, Villa, 370 

Tavolato, 83 

Lepula, Agua, 131, 222, 261, 262 
Tertullinus, Basilica of, 28 

Tiberius, villa of, 317, 338, 344 
Tofanelli, Casale, 383 

Tolerium, 409 

Torlonia, Museo, 21, 30, 31, 37, 275 
Touloma, Villa, 247, 252 

Torracciv, 286, 290, 291 

Torretta, La, 221 : (another) 326, 328, 329 
Trappisti, Vigna dei, 27 


Tiasanella, Fontanile, 322 

Trebium, 409 

‘Tre Madonne, Via (or Vicolo) delle 21, 44, 49 
Tiinca, Casa, 260; (another) 290 

Troili, Vigna, 389 

Trovalucci, Vigna, 278 ; (another) 285 
Tucemel, Vigna, 27 

Tufino, Colle, 382 

Tursi (Tuoti, Tuossi), Vigna, 13 

Tuscolana, Via, 44 syy-y 51 5.7.5. 138 27.2.5 292501 
Tusculum, 5, 10, 125, 260, 338477. 


VAGNOLO, QUARTO, 325 

Valerit, villa of the, 152, 272 
Varese, Villa, 243 

Varesi, Vigna, 135 

Vermicine, 146, 293 s97., 299 
Verruso, 411, 424 

Vibi, villa of the, 242 

Vignacce, Ruderi Le, 74 
Villamagna, 425 

Vinicii Opimiani, villa of the, 218 
Virili, Vigna, 27, 28 

Titclia, 408 

Vivaro, Valle, 404, 412, 413 
Voconus Pollio. villa of, 149 927. 


ZAGAROLO, 410 
Zoffoli, Vigna, 152 


ADDENDA. 


Τ᾽. 256.14. In “122 del Camertengato, Vit. αν. fase. 3750, the discovery (in March 1852) by 
Domenico Giusti in his vineyard of fragments of a hd of a large sarcophagus 15 recorded: a piece 
near the angle contained a rayed bead of the Sun. P. E Visconti advised its putchase for the 
Papal Muscums, but it ts not clear whether this actually took place. 


1. 277, 1.5. To the W. was another reservoir, with two chambers, each 11°48 metres long 
and 3°10 meties wide 


P. 277. 1.13 Here we noticed many blocks of matte and peperino: among the former was 
a fragment of an epistyle, 0°32 metre thick, with the following fragmentary inscription in letters 


ΟἿΟΝ and o G7 metie high. 5 


GAL 


Ῥ, 280. 1. 20, Possibly archarc tombs, as I have seen such pottery there. 


P. 280, 1, 23. Here Mr. St. Clair Baddeley found the buckstamp C.ZZ. vv. 104 (123 A.D.) 
of which only one other copy is recorded. 


P, 290, last line of text. Maroceo, ef. 74 50, says it was found in the Vigna Limiti. 


2 


P. 304,10 3. A Vigna or Villa Cremona was incerporated in the present Villa Torlonia: 
Lanciani (Store deo’? Scat’, im 52) publishes a document proving ats purchase in 1579, so that 
Matter may be alluding to another site or alluding to it under its old name 


P, 305, last line but one of test. The ofus refecuduteen on the external wall is mentioned by 
Stevenson in his notes | Fut, Jaf. 10572, 128). An ancient road within the area of Frascati itself 
is alluded to im twe passages of his notes (242d. 8... SCaroceisays that in the Seminario there is a 
piece of ancient load which must be a continuation of that which ts in the property of the 
Vinosvate’? 3 and eed rg: “Τὴ the house of the innkeeper Nino... near and oppusite to the 
Tinoszare, where ther is an ancient read pavement and a floor in ess vAceatiam to be seen. It is 
said to extend a long Way. 

P. 306, 1 16. The building, of which a sketch and plan by Valadier are given, consisted of a 
flight of steps of brick, faced with marble, built against an euler wall of opus reluitlatum of selce 
with buck bands, and half columns 0 45 inetre in diameter. On the right was a wall of simiar 
constructiun, contemporary with the steps. A torso of a statue of a boy was found, and other 
fragment of marbles. ete. 


P. 3c7. 1. 8... Father Grossi-Gonsdi informs me that the wlentification is certain. 


For these frescoes see Catalog ded Musee Campana, Classe 


᾿ i VL pp. 4 ogyey Nos. 
1, 5,6, 13, 17, 23. 25, 35, 35. 


P. 346, 5.1. CLL. xv. $17 (tst cent. A.) was alo found «Stevenson. Fut. Las, 10572, 
ff. τόσ, 111). 


P. 302,1. 15. After ‘bearing’ insert the following. ‘the inscription JZ Durmeets C. Caclins 
Co fies Sonia, Con ute) +2627), ant. ealy in the rgth century, appmaently at 
itself, of” 


P, 362, 1. 14. Before * an inserptr ἢ Insert ‘also of,” 
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THE HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
RELIEFS OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN. 


THE object of this paper is neither to discuss the artistic significance 
of the reliefs which adorn the Column of Trajan, nor to solve the problem 
raised by the inscription on its base, but solely to treat the sculptures as 
embodying an historical narrative in stone, and to present certain 
conclusions differing from those of earlier interpreters. These conclusions 
were originally formed during my residence in Rome as Director of the 
British school; they were first tentatively expressed at a mecting of the 
School held on April 4, 1906 (when I had ceased to hold the office of 
Director) and developed with greater detail in a paper read before the 
Oxford Philological Society on March 15, 1907 (sce (Vays. Rew. 1907, p. 125} 
and finally in a communication made to the International Historical Con- 
gress at Berlin on August 8, 1908. It is unnecessary to say that the 
great publication of Cichorius! (and the incisive criticisms of that work by 
Petersen’) have brought the question here to be discussed into the fore- 
ground of archaeological debate ; the views since put forward by von Domas- 
zewski* and Weber appear to me (as will presently be shewn) to betoken 
a retrogression in the direction of theories which should have been recog- 
nised as put definitely out of court by the researches of Cichorius and 
Petersen. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to enter into full topo- 
graphical detail, except where such is essential to the argument. I have 
not had an opportunity of visiting the scenes of Trajan’s campaigns, and 


V Di Reliefs der Trazanssaule, 1896-1900. 

2 Trapans datische Kruye nah dem Sautlenrelicf ci τα δ, 99-1903 .two vols. refered to 
below as ἡ" Petersen i and in’). 

3 Philologus, 1906, pp. 321 fF. 

+ OCntesuchunzen iur Geschichte des Katsiy Haurianus, pp. 18 f. 
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without such personal inspection of the sites an adequate commentary on 
the reliefs cannot be written. 

We may assume at the outset that the designer of the reliefs was an 
innovator, seeking for a means of expression under fresh material conditions 
aud obliged to create new conventions with this end in view. The history 
of the spiral column in ancient architecture has been traced by M. Victor 
Chapot,! but he has not been able to furnish any example of such 
decoration as we here sec applied to a helicoid surface. But in the reign 
of Trajan the time was ripe for such an experiment. Whatever the merits 
of Roman art, it must be conceded that it had the defect of overloading 
the field of decoration with ornament. The function of the artist was to 
tell with the least possible omission the story of the Imperial triumphs 
‘whether in peace or war) which he was called to celebrate ; and since the 
Flavian period the restraining influence of the classical Ifellenic standards 
was growing weaker. A comparison of the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum 
with that of Titus at Rome will do more than any words to make this 
point clear. Nor can we be surprised that the spiral column seemed to 
afford too good an opportunity for the perpetuation of Trajan’s military 
exploits to be lost. Thus it is not necessary to search for models in the 
earlicr history of sculpture or painting, nor to appeal to the remoter 
analogies of the book-roll or the σκυτάλη. 

The style thus brought into being is commonly known—after Wickhoff 
—as ‘continuous. This term is not altogether well chosen.  [f it 
expresses more than the bare fact that a continuous band of relief is here 
used to depict a connected narrative, it must imply that there is an 
unbroken background upon which the events unfold themselves; and this 
is very far from being true. To the historian the breaks and pauses in the 
narrative revealed by attentive study are of the first importance: and it js 
essential to the right understanding of the monument that we should 
distinguish three modes by which the artist unfolds his story : 

αι The episodic, successive, or isolating style, where we have a series 
of incidents clearly marked off as individual scenes: of this the most 
obvious examples are to be found at the beginning of the several campaigns, 
where the aMocutio, the Lustratro exercitus, and the council of war arc 
successively shewn, or again in the disconnected episodes which follow the 
great crisis of the action, such as the .Mocutzo Cich. xlii.., the interment of 


Y Larvehnne terse εὖ ἐκ bore ἀν ἐπε dan Fuolantinu, Paris, 1907. 
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the Dacian chiefs (Cich. xltii.), the distribution of the dona militaria (Cich. 
xliv.:, and the torture of Roman prisoners (Cich. xlv.): 

(6) The continuous style, properly so called, where the march of 
events proceeds in the foreground without abrupt transitions (the back- 
ground being represented as continuous) in such a manner that the 
spectator is carried on through a series of scenes adroitly linked together 
to the climax of the narrative: the journey of Trajan at the outset of the 
second war is the classical example of this : 

(c; The panoramic style—a bold experiment, in which the artist, 
assuming in the spectator some acquaintance with the subject-matter of 
the narrative and also with the principles of symmetrical composition, 
inherited from Greek art, unfolds in a comprehensive picture a series of 
events or moments not in reality contemporaneous; it will be shewn 
that we have a striking instance of this procedure in the Second 
War. 

A careful study of the reliefs leads to the conclusion that the designer 
became only gradually aware of the potentialities inherent in the style 
which he was creating, and that in the treatment of the Second War he 
attained greater freedom of composition and ventured on bolder and more 
successful experiments than in the earlier staze of his work. It will not 
be amiss here to give a very brief résumé of the story as he tells it, 
marking the changes of method. The numbering of scenes follows that of 
Cichorius, but is adopted solely for convenience of reference, since “as 
Petersen pointed out) the divisions are often arbitrary. Where the artist 
has not clearly indicated a break in the narrative by such conventional 
signs as a tree, a change of direction, or a repetition of the principal figures, 
subdivision is perilous and often misleading. 


IL—First Wark (A.D. 101-2. 


Ν 


(a) First Campaign (4.1) 102). 


Le 
-- 


. Introductory {1 --1.), The Danube frontier line. 

2. Crossing of the river (iv., v.). 

Advance and clearing of route (vi-xx.: ; episodic. 

Final advance and engagement (XNi—XXiv.. ; continuous. 
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(0) Winter Campaign (A, 102-3). 
Dacians take the offensive (XxNi., XXNil.). 
Trajan proceeds to the scene of action and drives off the raiders 
(XXNiii—XNXVii.}: Continuous. 
Operations in Lower Moesia (including battle-scene) and return of 
Trajan (XxXxviil.-xlvii.). 


(c) Second Campaign (A. 103). 
Crossing of the Danube (xlviil.). 
Advance by fresh route and storm of Dacian positions (xlix.—Iswiii) ; 
mainly episodic, 
Fall of Sarmizegetusa and submission of Decebalus (lxxiv.-lxxvi.) ; 
panoramic. 
Final al/locutio (IXxvil.%. 


IL—SECOND Wak (A.D. 105-6). 


(a) Lirst Campaign (A.D. 105). 


. Journey of Trajan to Moesia (Ixxix—xc.); continuous. 


Sacrifice at Six Altars (xci.). 
Relief of Roman garrisons (xcil—xevill) ; panoramic. 


(6) Operations Suspended (Winter, λας 105-6). 
Trajan at Pontes (xcix.). 
YTiajan at Drobetae (c.). 


(ὦ Second Campaign ' A.D. 106). 
Preliminary scenes ‘ci.-cv.): episodic. 
.\dvance in two columns ‘cvi.-cx.) } continuous. 
Dacian’ alarm ; first contact of the armies (cxi., cxil ,. 
Siege of Sarmizegetusa fexiii.—CNXvViil ; | continuous. 
Fall of Sarmizezetusa (CXiX.-CXNil., | panuramic. 
War in the mountains (cxxiti-end;; mainly episodic (some scenes 
treated in the continuous manner}. 


In translating the narrative whose outlines have been thus traced from 


picture-language into that of prose history, it is to be assumed that the 
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designer endeavoured to make his record of fact as plain and as straight- 
forward as the conditions of his art allowed. Sometimes. it is ἴτας, 
especially in the great panoramic chapter which relates the story of the 
timely relief given by Trajan to his hard-pressed garrisons in A.D. 105 
(ii. a, § 3) the spectator’s eye is obliged to embrace more than one winding 
of the spiral in order to grasp the significance of the operations which are 
depicted ; but, as we shall sec, the limits of the synoptic passage are 
clearly marked, and throughout the whole band of reliefs the spectator is 
never at a loss to discern the breaks and pauses which punctuate the 
phrasing of the narrative. Our suspicions will therefore be aroused if we 
are confronted by an interpretation of the reliefs which demands that we 
should read into an apparently simple representation indications of 
combined movements which could at best be remotely suggested in terms 
of relief-sculpture. Having premised so much, we may now endeavour to 
shew that in both series of reliefs a straightforward interpretation of our 
material text leads to results which recent writers on the column have 
missed or rejected. 


I.—Tite CAMPAIGN OF A.D. IOI. 


The literary evidence for the course of this campaign is contained 
almost entirely in the single surviving fragment of Trajan’s own Com- 
mentari, preserved by Priscian (Peter, Hist. rom. fragm. ii. p. 117. which 
proves that his army followed the route which skirts the base of the 
western Carpathians. Cassius Dio makes no distinction between the two 
campaigns of the First War, and the only direct point of contact between his 
narrative and that of the Column is furnished by the story of the messenger 
from the Buri who brought to Trajan a warning written on a fungus, which 
is represented in scene ix. The main engagement took place, according 
to Dio, at Τάρας, but we have no evidence apart from the column and ὦ 
Prior? arguments) to shew where this was. 

All recent interpreters of the Column have assumed that a converging 
march of two Roman columns is represented. Since the narrative is chiefly 
concerned with the operations of the army commanded by the Emperor in 
person, indications of the double line of advance are sought at the outset 
and again at the point where the junction is effected. We shall sce that 
on this latter point the interpreters disagree ; but they are at one in regard- 
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ing the passage of the Danube by two pontoon bridges, one of which is 
crossed by legionaries, the other by praetorians (headed by the Emperor), 
as in reality representing the armies of Upper and Lower Moesia setting out 
from two widely distant bases. Since the spectator is led to suppose that 
he is standing on the left (or north) bank of the Danube, and witnessing 
the passage of troops from the opposite side of the river, it follows that the 
town from whose gate the legionary column issues must be in Lower 
Moexia. To determine the precise point is not, however, so easy. Cichorius 
‘ii. pp. 32 f.) believes that the passage took place at Drobetae, ‘on the spot 
which remained throughout ancient times the principal place of crossing to 
Dacia and where Trajan himsclf immediately after the first war built his 
great stone bridge over the stream.’ In that case the buildings represented 
in scene iii. can have no direct connexion with the éé¢e de pont from which the 
troops are issuing, since the castel/um of Pons Trajani for Pontes: built at 
the southern end of the later stone bridge ‘Procop. de acdif. iv. 6; cf. p. 456) 
is certainly not tobe seen. We could only suppose, with Cichorius, that some 
‘Landschaftsbild’ cast of the Iron Gates, was here shewn. It is surely 
impossible, however, thus to divorce the buildings from the archway. 
Petersen concludes that the fortified place ‘lies near the Great Bridge 
of Trajan, though it cannot well be the caste//um of Pontes itself’ 
‘i. p. 13. Domaszewski, on the other hand, boldly transfers the passage of 
the Lower Moesian army to the neighbourhood of Oescus (which he thinks 
to be represented in iii.) on the ground that this was the headquarters of 
that force. It would surcly be more natural if the view of the double 
advance be accepted: to assume that the passage of the Danube by the 
Lower Moesian army took place at the point from which the shortest route 
led to Tibiscum, “e. Tsierna: Orsova : this seems a necessary modification 
of the view expressed by Dierauer? that the Eastern army crossed the river 
at Taiiata and marched thence to Tsierna. 

But the question must first be asked, what indication is there that two 
armies, separated by sixty miles of river and mountain, arc here to be distin- 
cuished ? The unprejudiced spectator will certainly find none such, but will 
assume that in order to make the opening of the story more impressive, the 
artist has represented a double pontoon bridge in order to shew both the 
legions and the guard to full advantage. Just as lezionaries only are seen 
crossing the first bridge, so are practorians only shewn on the second ; 


1 pituye suctner rite en Gerke bh Trains, pp 81 
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although the force immediately under the Emperor's command would, of 
course, include other troops besides those of the household. The external 
evidence for the hypothesis of the double advance is of the slightest. Such 
as has been adduced may be summarily dealt with. 

(a) Cichorius maintains that the shields of the legion represented in iv, 
with the corona as emblem, do not appear again until xxvi, at which 
point he therefore places the junction of the two armies ; but Petersen (i. pp. 
12 f., 26) has shewn the weakness of this argument, which would, moreover, 
lead us to place the junction af/fer the principal engagment of the year, a 
manifest absurdity. Details of this kind cannot possibly bear the weight of 
the conclusions drawn by Cichorius: the form of the legionary szgna, for 
example, as seen in iv. isnot identical with that shewn in either of the other 
scenes where the ‘ Eastern army’ has been recognised, yet that fact alone 
would not be fatal to the current theory (cf. Petersen i. p. 26). 

(6) Cichorius and Petersen both recognise in the pontoon bridge of scene 
xiviii., with an archway on the r. bank, the same spot which is represented 
in iv. This is quite unconvincing. The buildings seen to 1.%of the archway 
in iv.are absent in xlviii., where on the other hand we find on the 1. bank of 
the river elaborate fortifications and a palisade. Petersen’s explanation of 
these, viz. that they were sct up for the protection of the ἰδὲ de pont at the 
point where the great stone bridge was afterwards built, is certainly more 
acceptable than that of Domaszewski, who sees in them a wal/um extend- 
ing from the bridge at Celei (near Oescus) as far as ‘the range which reaches 
the Danube between Drobetae and Tsierna, ! but the mere presence of a 
conventional gateway—a motive borrowed from our artist by the designer 
of the column of Marcus Aurclius (cf. Dre Warcussaule, Pls. 1X, XN) is far 
from sufficient to support the identity of the two crossings. 

On the other hand the artist is at no loss to represent, when necessary, 
the simultaneous march of converging columns. In the second campaign 
of the second war (ii. ὦ καὶ 2; scenes cvi—cx.) he shews by the simplest, yet 
most intelligible, means. that two Roman armies advanced independently 
against the Dacian capital, separated by a range of mountains, and 
eventually cffected their junction without opposition. Nothing of the kind 
is shewn in the First War; and the onus of proof certainly lies on those 
who would look to read such combined movements between the lines of the 
material text. 
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It is still less easy to find confirmation of this hypothesis in the scenes 
which follow the advance of the army commanded by the Emperor. The 
march of this force and its several halting-places are very clearly shewn. 
Fortunately Trajan himself tells us that Berzovia and <Aizis were two of 
these stages; and we may therefore identify the others with the stations 
marked on the itineraries on the route from Lederata to Tibiscum. It is 
agreed that the bridge and camp of scene Nii. are those of Apus fluvius 
‘Udvarszallas), and that xiii-xiv. represent Arcidava (Varadia). A track 
having been cleared through the forest, the next raste//um ‘xvi.) is built at 
Centum putea .to be distinguished from the camp (xvii.) containing the 
Emperor's tent, which appears in the background and is not to be regarded 
as permanent’, and the next three stations, Berzovia (xviii), Aizis (xx.) 
and Caput Bubali: xxi. are clearly distinguished. Then comes the passage 
of the Temes, with the town of Tibiscum in the background; and from 
this point the final advance begins. It is surely here, if at all, that we should 
expect to find the junction of the two armies indicated ; and Petersen and 
Domaszewski are in agreement in holding that it took place before the 
principal battle of the campaign, represented in xxiv., was fought. The 
view of Cichorius ‘mentioned above, p. 441) that the junction was effected 
after the engagement is manifestly wrong ; but the fact that so close a 
student of the column should have been lead to place it so late surely 
proves that the indications are far from clear. There is, however, a 
significant difference between the views of Petersen and Domaszewski. 
The former holds that after the last appearance of Trajan in xx. the scene 
changes and that from xxi. onwards the march of the ‘ Eastern army’ i 


5 
represented. He would place the camp of xvi. below the pass known as 


the ‘Key of Teregova’ and the fortified place which we have identified with 
Tibiscum at the top of the pass. Domaszewski, on the other hand, thinks 
that the first appearance of the Lower Moesian army is in scene xxii., where 
it is represented by a compact body of legionaries. Neither of these 
views can be accepted. Petersen sees clearly that the auxiliary cavalry 
crossing the bridge belong to the same force ax the legion in front of them, 
and likewise to that which occupies the camp of xxi.—the starting-point of 
the advance which Icads to the engagement of xxiv. As against Domasz- 
ewski he is manifestly in the right. But just as there is no break in xxii Σ 
so there is none before xxi. The artist of the column was quite capable of 
indicating an abrupt change of scene, but when he did so he placed his 
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meaning beyond the possibility of doubt. No better example could be 
found than that which we see in the Second War, where the sacrifice at the 
Six Altars (xci.) is plainly followed by a distant scene (xcii., in which the 
artist takes up a new thread of his story, marking the close of the previous 
chapter by a pile of shields and a complete change of direction in the 
human figures. There is nothing of the sort in the transition from xx. to 
xxi., which are evidently as closely connected as any of the previous stages 
in the advance of Trajan’s army. That the Emperor himself does not 
appear in xxi. is in no way remarkable. The camp contains a tent which 
represents the graetordunt, just as in xvii. and similar scenes. No one who 
does not feel obliged to read into the simple narrative preconceived ideas of 
Trajan’s strategy (which Petersen compares with that of the Prussian 
campaign of 1866, ending in a junction of two armies in the presence of 
the enemy) will ever detect a break in the continuity of the advance. But 
it is true that from xxi onwards the artist changes his method. Hitherto 
he has indicated the gradual progress of the Roman force through difficult 
country, in which cach position is secured by permanent works as soon as 
it is occupied and communications are thus rendered safe and easy, by a 
scries of loosely connected scenes varying in detail, yet a little monotonous 
in effect. Now he shews us Trajan’s army in marching order in the 
final stages of its march, culminating in the battle scene of xxiv. Perhaps 
the strangest argument in favour of the double advance is that which has 
been drawn from the representation of the battle. All arms are here 
shewn: auxiliaries and irregular numeri are engaged in hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the enemy, while the guards and the legions are for the time being 
held in reserve. The /egatus who stands beside the Empcror and is 
obviously receiving orders from him as to the movements of the troops 
under his command may or may not be identical with the commander of 
the legionary force which we saw crossing the bridge of boats in iv.:; but he 
is most assuredly not the leader of a force which has just effected a junction 
upon the field of battle with the guards under the Emperor’s immediate 
command. That the serried mass of men on the left is to be conceived 
as ‘two columns of /oricat?, cach consisting of two files ;’ that the ‘lower 
column has clearly arrived later, because it is further to the rear ;’ and 
that ‘one of the séguiferd of the guard is looking round at its s7gv@ in 
such a striking manner that this too, beside the other indications, may be 
taken to refer to the recent arrival of the legion’: Petersen i. p. 25; are a 
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series of forced and groundless assumptions. Here we may indeed apply to 
Petersen the words which he uses of Cichorius, ‘the historian has closed 
the eyes of the archaeologist.” The attitude of the szguzfer is one of the 
commonest traits by which the designer of the reliefs endeavours to break 
the monotony of his serried ranks: we have another example in scene xxii. 

The case for a combined movement thus breaks down at every point. 
The moral clearly pointed by the scenes which follow the principal 
engagement is that Trajan underrated the strength of Decebalus and found 
the Iron Gates pass and its defences an obstacle impregnable to frontal 
attacks ; and there is therefore no antecedent unlikelihood in the supposition 
that he took with him a force of guards, legions, and auniliaries sufficient 
in his judgment to overcome such resistance as he was likely to meet, and 
advanced directly against Sarmizegetusa. Such at least is the story as we 
read it on the column; and the artist was not without the means of 
indicating the independent operations of separate corps, for he has done so 
clearly enough in scenes cvi-cix. That equally unmistakable signs of a 
combined movement are not to be found in the opening scencs seems 
to prove conclusively that no such strategy was actually adopted. 


I].—THE CAMPAIGN OF A.D. 105. 
The differences of opinion which exist among the interpreters of the 
opening scenes of the column are small indeed compared with those which 


arise concerning the interpretation of the second series of reliefs. On one 


point, and one alone, they are agreed,! and that is that the starting-point of 
Trajan's voyage in scene Ixxix. is Ancona, The very arch with its 
inscription—dated it is true in the year A.b. 115, but doubtless erected in 
memory of the Emperor’s departure ten years before—which we see in the 
foreground of the scene still stands on the szo/o of Ancona ; the temple 
with its image of the so-called ‘Venus Genctrix’ in the background is 
beyond all doubt the 


domus Veneris quam Dorica sustinet .Ancon? 
No sooner, however, has Trajan set sail than the agreement of the 
interpreters comes to an end. Broadly speaking, the views which require 


Tuerauer, of, δι p. 9S, nm. 2, quesuoned Froehner’s identification and conjectured that 


Trajan wintered on the Danube in A.D. 104-53 bat this view need not be seriously considered, 
* Jus. iv. 40 
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serious consideration fall into two groups—those which assume that Trajan 
crossed the Adriatic cither immediately or at an early stage of his journey 
and landing in Dalmatia proceeded to the theatre of war by land, and those 
which take him by the long sea-route—touching at Greek ports—to the 
Thracian coast. The case for the long sea-route was argued by Benndorf 
in his publication of the trophy of Adam Klissi;! and it may be doubted 
whether the theory would ever have been brought to the birth, had it not 
been for the presence of that mysterious monument as well as the " vad//uiz 
of Trajan’ in the Dobrudsha, which according to Benndorf was Trajan’s 
objective. Benndorf sought to identify the works represented in scenes 
xcv.—xcvii, with those whose remains may be seen in the Dobrudsha; but 
this view can no longer be seriously entertained, and is in fact abandoned 
by the more recent upholders of the ‘long sea-route.’ The criticisms of 
Petersen on Benndorf’s theory? contain much that is valuable ; but the 
view which he substitutes is, as we shall presently see, open to serious 
question, Both Cichorius and Petersen (in his later treatment of the 
subject) agree in holding that Trajan’s journey was mainly taken by land ; 
but Domaszewski has recently revived the theory of Benndorf in a some- 
what altered form, and this has been further modified by his pupil Weber. 
Domaszewski holds that Trajan sailed from Ancona to Corinth Ixxx. ff) 
and thence to the Piracus (Ixxxvi.j ; we then see him landing at Deultum on 
the coast of Thrace \Ixxxvii.), crossing the Balkans (Ixxxviil.—xe. , offering 
sacrifice to the Manes of Roman soldiers slain in the First Dacian War at 
Nicopolis (xci.j, and proceeding by a newly made road to Oescus (xcii.. 
The scene then shifts to the neizhbourhood of Sarmizegetusa, where the 
Roman camp is attacked by the Dacians (xciiil.-xciv.', and back again to 
the wallune between Drobetae and Oescus (xcv.), whose defenders are 
relieved by Trajan (xcvi.). The modification introduced by Weber consists 
in placing Trajan’s landing-place at Aenos in Southern Thrace; we find a 
city named Trajanopolis in this neighbourhood, and the first three stations 
on the road northward to the Balkans are Zirinis, Plotinopolis, and Ulpia 
(afterwards renamed Hadrianopolis. 

It is difficult to adduce evidence in azsproof of this highly fanciful 
hypothesis, which is best met by confronting it with a simpler and more 
convineing interpretation of the relicfs; but it may be well to lay stress 
upon the fact that the solution of this problem is bound up with that of 


L Das Monument von Adam Alisst, pp. 155 tt 2 Rom, Mitth. 1896, pp. 105 tt. 
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another, viz. the political and military situation at the outbreak of the 
Second Dacian War. 

Here we are practically dependent ‘as far as literary evidence goes) 
on Cassius Dio, who gives us (Ixviii. 9) the terms of peace imposed upon 
Decebalus in A.D. 102, and explains (in the following chapter) how their 
violation brought about the renewal of the war. In order to appreciate 
the difficulty which arises, it is best to consider the two passages together, 
setting out the several conditions in order. Thus we read 


(a) Ta ὅπλα καὶ τὰ μηχανήματα (a) ὅπλα τε κατεσκευάζετο. 
τούς τε μηχανοποιοὺς παρα- 
δοῦναι. 

(b καὶ τοὺς αὐτομόλους παρα- (ὁ) καὶ τοὺς αὐτομολοῦντας ἐδέχετο. 
δοῦναι. 

(ες; τὰ τε ἐρύματα καθελεῖν. (c) τά τε ἐρύματα ἐπεσκεύαζξε. 


So far the parallelism both in order and sense is exact: then comes an 
inversion :— 


x a , a e , ae 4 
(ad, καὶ τῆς χώρας τῆς ἑαλωκυίας (ὃ) mapa τε τοὺς ἀστυγείτονας 
ἀποστῆναι. ἐπρεσβεύετο, καὶ τοῖς 


᾿ , ν , 
τἀναντία οἱ φρονὴῆσασι 


rat πρότερον ἐλυμαίνετο. 
᾿ : , γαρ ah Ae ; ENG 
(ε) καὶ προσέτι TOUS TE αὐτοὺς (4) καὶ τῶν ᾿Ιαζύγων καὶ χώραν 


ἐνθροὺς καὶ φίλους Tot νὰ ἀ : 
ἐχθροὺς Kat φίλους ς τινα ἀπετέμετο. 


“Ῥωμαίοις νομίζειν. 


It is perfectly clear that the correspondence of clauses is maintained 
although the order is reversed. What then do we learn as to the loss of 
territorial sovereignty by Decebalus 9 Cichorius holds that Decebalus was 
obliged to evacuate all the territory occupied by Trajan in the First War, 
and deduces the consequence that in the Second War Sarmizegetusa itself 
was in Roman hands, and that the Dacian capital, the siege of which is repre- 
sented on the Column, is to be sought in the remoter region of Northern 
Dacia. Petersen, on the other hand, considers that the χώρα éadwxvia was 
that which Decebalus had taken from his neighbours, and presses the verbal 
parallelism in the passages quoted above—‘instead of giving up 
territory, he even (καί, took some from the lazyges. But there are strong 
reasons for taking the words of Dio in the other sense. Too much stress, 
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indeed, should not be laid upon the fact that they were so understood 
by Petrus Patricius (/.4.G. iv. p. 185, 5), who paraphrases the first 
passage in the words παραχωρεῖν δὲ καὶ THs γῆς ἣν ἐκράτησεν ὁ Τραιανός. 
But the phrase of Dio is exactly repeated in chap. 22 of the same book, 
where the Parthian king expresses his readiness τῆς re ᾿Αρμενίας καὶ τῆς 
ΔΙεσοποταμίας ἑαλωκυίας ἀποστῆναι : here there can be no doubt as to its 
meaning, and it must surely be taken in the same sense in the earlier 
chapter. Moreover, Dio tells us that Trajan left a legionary force (this 
seems to be the meaning of τὸ στρατόπεδον) in Sarmizegetusa, and 
garrisons (φρουραΐ) in the rest of the country. Petersen considers that 
these measures were temporary, pending the ratification of the treaty of 
peace by the Senate; but this is a strained interpretation of Dio’s words. 
Domaszewski apparently sides with Cichorius, since he regards the camp 
attacked by the Dacians in Scene xciv. as that established by Trajan at 
Sarmizegetusa. But Petersen’s demonstration that Sarmizegetusa is 
represented as the Dacian capital in both series of reliefs is convincing ; 
and the evidence of the column on a matter of such primary importance 
must outweigh that of the bare epitome of Dio. 

However we determine the question of the terms of peace imposed on 
Decebalus in A.D. 103, there can be no doubt that they had been broken in 
A.}D. 105 ; and where our literary evidence fails us, the narrative of the 
Column must be treated as of paramount authority. Now the analysis of 
the second scries of reliefs which was given above (p. 438) suggests a con- 
clusion somewhat different from those just summarised. The campaigns 
of A.D. 105 and A.D. 106 are treated with a marked difference. In the 
second the course of events is plain enough. Trajan makes the bridge of 
Turn-Severin his base and advances against the Dacian capital, the siege 
and capture of which is followed by a war of episodes: the scenes at the 
bridge itself form a point of rest between the first and second campaigns. 
The narrative of the first campaign falls into two halves—the journey of 
Trajan, and the panoramic passage, the subject of which is beyond all 
doubt the relief of Roman posts threatened by the Dacians: this is 
immediately followed by the arrival of Trajan at the bridge. The con- 
clusion is irresistible that in the campaign of A.D. 105 ¢he offensive was 
faker by the Dacians and not by Trajan. The motive of the artist in 
representing his journey with such abundant detail is obvious. It was to 
divert attention from the fact of the Dacian inroad and the imminent 
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danger of the Roman positions on the Danube, or rather in the province of 
Moesia. For surely he who runs may read plainly enough the tokens of a 
Dacian invasion of the Roman province. The fighting depicted in scenes 
xcii._xcvii. manifestly precedes Trajan’s safe arrival at the bridge, in thanks- 
giving for which he offers sacrifice to the gods; and unless the scene of 
warfare is laid on the right, or Roman, bank of the Danube the artist can- 
not be acquitted of telling his story in an obscure and even a misleading 
way. The interpretation which it is here proposed to substitute for those 
put forward by earlier writers will, it may be hoped, commend itself by its 
simplicity and reasonableness. It will be convenient to divide the narrative 
into sections. 


a.—Trajan's Journey by Sea. 


The first stage is evidently to be thought of as a short one. The 
journey is made with oars, not sails, in the Liburnian biremes of the class¢s 
Ravennas; and it is no coasting voyage, for if so, we should have a 
continuous background as in the scenes of the First War which depict 
Trajan’s voyage on the Danube. Cichorius is therefore right in placing 
the landing of Trajan at Iader (Zara) on the Dalmatian coast. So far as 
the natural features of that coast are indicated they agree well enough 
with the situation of Zara: Cichorius presses such details as the re-entrant 
angle of the quay-wall somewhat too far, but Petersen is not justified in 
rejecting the identification. He is right, however, in protesting against the 
division of scenes here proposed by Cichorius ‘Ixxx. lader, Ixxwi. 
Seardona, Ixxxii. Gulf of Sebenico, Mere, if anywhere, the continuous 
style is employed. The town 15 throughout Iader: the interruption in the 
quay-wall indicates that it lies—as Zara docs—on a projecting spit of land 
not wholly shewn in the relief: and on leaving it Trajan is seen making a 
short land journey in order to reach a fortified place with a legionary 
garrison, at which a sacrifice of oxen takes place. This episode is 
fatal both to the theory of the long sea-route 72 Corinth, since no such 
garrison was posted in its neighbourhood* and to the view of Petersen 
that a town on the Italian coast—probably Ariminum—is represented, 


1 The accompanying sketch-map will serve to illustrate the argument of the text. Where 
Trajan’s soute is not precisely indicated (as by Cichorus and Petersen itis schematically Lepresented 
without regard tu ines of road. 

ὁ Domasrewski supposes the camp to be that ofa lesion ‘sent on in advance to Connth.” No 
legion destined for the seat of war on the Danube would be sent cae Counth; and the camp is 
evidently 7 permanent one. 
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since legions were not permanently quartered on the soil of Italy. The 
camp is to be placed, not—as Cichorius suggests—at Aequum, Andetrium, or 
Delminium, but rather at Burnum, once the headquarters of the Legzo XJ. 
Claudia, whose place was taken in the time of Vespasian by the Legio IV. 
Flavia Felix. Wt is true that in the time of Domitian this legion was 
apparently withdrawn from Dalmatia!: but we cannot suppose that the 
province was entirely denuded of troops. Moreover, it is by no means 
unlikely that, as Cichorius has suggested (vol. iii. p. 58), one of the legions 
employed in the First Dacian War was stationed in Dalmatia in the years 
which immediately followed it instead of returning at once to its original 
quarters? and received a visit from the Emperor when on his journey to 
Lower Moesia. There are, indeed, positive indications that this was so. 
It is remarkable that Burnum (which still shews abundant traces of its 
importance under the Roman Empire) is said to have been called 
‘Trajanski grad’ by the modern Slav population. This statement rests on 
the authority of Fortis,” who visited Burnum in 1774; but the name is not, 
as it seems, used at the present time. It may perhaps be suggested that if 
the designation is ot traditional, it was caused by a misunderstanding of 
the title of Hadrian on the inscription 0.1.1. iii. 2828 =9890 (cf. Bull. 
Dalm., 1880, p. 145, 1881, p. 10). Still more important is the fact that at 
Asseria, which lies on the road from [ader to Burnum, a triumphal arch 
was erected in honour of Trajan.?> The date of the inscription, it is true, is 
A.D. 113; but this no doubt records the completion of the work, and forms 
a strict analogy to that of the Arch of Ancona, which, though represented 
on the Column, bears the date A.D. 115. Evidently these arches were 
erected in commemoration of Trajan’s visits in A.D. 105, but not completed 
until several years later. 

If we are right so far, the identification of the town next visited by 
Trajan cannot be doubtful. It is, as Cichorius has demonstated, Salonae. 
His careful investigation of the site has shewn that in ancient times the 
walls of the town were washed by the Adriatic; the marshy ground at the 

1 On this question cp. Filow, Legéonen dex Provin: Moesten, p. 45. 

“ Cichorius (1. p. 57) suggests that Legeo 7, Adjutrix, which took part in both the Dacian 
wars, nay have been statroned in Dalmatia in the interval. 

3 See the report of excavations at Aseria in Oesterreachisene Jahieshefte x1. (1908), pp. 18 ff 
The remains of Trajan + arch are described pp 32 ff, and a reconstruction given Figs. 9-23); 
facsimile of the inscription p. 71. The view that Trajan passed through Asseria is suggested on 


p- 74, as also by Frothingham in the Nate (New Yotk) 1908, p. 441, and in Roman Cities in 
Northern [tly and Dalmatia’ gto, p. 308. 
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mouth of the Iader has been formed by the silting up of the estuary. 
Furthermore, remains of the arcaded quay in the foreground of the scene 
are still traceable ; the position of the ancient theatre corresponds precisely 
with that of the one shewn on the column, and the two gates may easily be 
identified with those of the ancient Salonae. The rival interpretations 
cannot be sustained. Petersen, indeed, is doubtful whether the representa- 
tion suits Ravenna, which was suggested by Froehner ; and Ravenna was 
not at this time a fortified town. Nor should we expect to find the Piraeus 
with fortifications intact ; yet if the long sea-route was taken by Trajan, 
we are obliged with Domaszewski to recognise that harbour in the scene 
before us.1. His identification of the buildings and gates represented are 
partly conjectural, partly impossible. We cannot recognise Eetioneia and 
behind it three ships in the inlet of Krommybaru on the extreme left: in 
fact, Domaszewski is constrained to add, ‘ Die Zeichnung ist schematisch.’ 
If Trajan landed in the harbour of Kantharos, as is suggested, it is difficult 
to see how the configuration of the port could be more inaccurately shewn 
than it is here ; for it is manifest that the landing-place is not in a deep bay 
such as that of the Piraeus. 

In the next stage of the Emperor’s journey we no longer find the 
same minute indication of topographical details: towns cannot be 
identified, and it is evident that the line of march led him through a 
sparsely inhabited district. There is, however, one significant detail at the 
outset, upon which Petersen has justly laid stress. The sailing ship which 
appears on the left in scene Ixxxvii. has clearly brought Trajan from his 
last port of call, and we are justified in assuming that at this stage of his 
journey he made an open sea voyage of some length. Petersen argues that 
the two previous stages were coasting voyages along the Italian shore of 
the Adriatic, and that Trajan crossed that sea from the port doubtfully 
identified as Ravenna and landed at some harbour (unnamed: in Istria or 
Dalmatia. But it is evident (as was shewn above) that the places visited 
by Trajan in the carlier stages of his journey were not on Italian soil ; and 
the conditions are equally well satisfied if we suppose that Trajan set sail 


from Salonae and landed at a port at some considerable distance further 
south. 


1 Benndorf identified the port in scene Ixxxvi. with Byzantium, a view justly condemned by 
: I } } 
Petersen, Whatever is represented on the column, a strait such as the Bosphorus ty not. 


GG 2 
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B.—Trajan's Journey by Land. 


Such a port is easily found in the ancient Lissus, modern Alessio 
(Ljesch), near the mouth of the Drin, from which a route which was used 
for trade with the Danube valley in pre-Roman times and may yet play its 
part in modern history, led to Naissus (Nish), the original headquarters of 
the Upper Moesian army, and meeting-point of a network of roads leading 
north-westwards by the valley of the Morava to Viminacium, north-east- 
wards by that of the Timok to Ratiaria, and south-eastward to Byzantium. 
The route of which we speak has been but little explored on account of 
the difficulties of travel in High Albania’; but Mr. A. J. Evans ὃ has given 
some valuable pages to it, and it has also been discussed by von Domas- 
zewski.t The latter writer, however (though he refers to Mr. Evans’ 
article), falls into the error of giving the ancient road too northerly a 
course. Mr. Evans shews that after following the Drin for some distance, 
it strikes across the open country known as Metochia, in which lie the 
towns of Ipek, Djakova, and Prizren (the capital of Stephen Dushan’s Old 
Servian Empire). Pcrtions of the roadway are preserved to the west of 
Djakova and are known to the Albanians as Drumi Kaurit ‘the Giaour’s 
Way. Passing through Djakova, the road crossed the White Drin at the 
bridge of Svajan,® where the tombstone of a soldier of the Fourth Legion 
has been found,’ and, crossing a low range of hills, descends into the plain 
of the Kossovo Polje ‘Field of Thrushes’’, where there are abundant 
traces of Roman occupation on an eminence near the modern Lipljan, 
which commands the whole plain and is visible (according to Mr. 
Evans) as far off as Mitrovitza. From hence, as Mr. Evans assumes, the 
ancient route to Nish crossed the range of the Goljak Planina and passed 
through Zlato, where there are extensive Roman remains. But Domas- 


' The direct ‘Slav’ route from the Danube to the Adriatic, by which it has recently been 
proposed to construct a railway in rivalry with that projected by Austria, running from Bosnia 
through the Sanjak tv Salonica, follows this line and emerges at the little port of 8. Giovanni di 
Medua, near .Alessivu. 

* Miss Durham has recently visited some of the sites; her interest, however, lay in history 
not ancient, but still in the making (cf. ΑΖ ὦ Alana, chaps. vii., απὸ, x1.) 

Ar hae dlozra, Sx. pp. 58-08. 

τ 4 ἦν efigr. Math dungn aus Ocsterret Ax p. 145 ths Pestle he Zens yfe, 1902, 
pp. 173. 1756. 

1 This seem, to be identical with the bridge called Ura Fshait by Miss Durham (Hivh 
Albania, Ὁ. 268). 

© Figured by Mr. Evans, voc. ezt. p. 68. 
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zewski! seems to be right in regarding this route as impracticable and 
identifying the ancient line of road with that of modern times 72 Prishtina. 
Podujevo, Kurshumlija, and Prokoplje, especially as inscriptions and other 
remains have been found on this route.* 

The identification of the stations on this route mentioned in ancient 
itineraries and geographers is far from easy, except that the name of 
Ulpiana is certainly preserved in Lipljan. Neither the Table of Peutinger 
nor the Geographer of Ravenna mentions Ulpiana, but it can hardly be 
doubted that it is concealed under the corrupt form [céano of the former, 
which in the Ravenna MS. is corrupted into Beclano} In Ptolemy ‘iit. 9. 4) 
it appears in the singular form Οὐλπιανόν, on which a note of the scholiast 
tells us that it was known in later times as Ulpiana. The name points 
unmistakably to a foundation of Trajan,t and the traces of ancient gold- 
mines in the neighbourhood supply the reason. 

For our present purpose a still greater interest attaches to the station 
which follows I Yeéano (to the west) in the Table of Peutinger, at a distance of 
25 Roman miles. The true form of the name is preserved by Ptolemy (ii. 
16. 7), where Vat. 191 (Miuiller’s X: reads Oepurdava, Vat. Pal. 314 
(Muller’s Z) Θερμιδαῦα, and the other MSS. Θερμίδανα. These readings 
point clearly to that given by Muller in his text, viz. Θερμέδανα (1.6. 
Thermidava), and it is easy to recognise in this a Dacian place-name with 
the usual termination -dava." In Ptol. iii. ὃ (Dacia: and iti. 10 (Moesia 
Inferior) some twenty place-names occur with this termination, and the 
MS. variants are similar to those which we find in the case of Thermidava. 
The accentuation in X is almost invariably -δαύα, and the variant -dava 
(variously accented) is generally found in the inferior MSS. <A single 
example—iii. 8. 4 Kapoiéava] Καρσιδαύα X, Καρσίδανα A, Καρσιδᾶνα PY 
—will suffice to illustrate the MS. phenomena. 

Thermidava, then, is a Dacian place-name ; but how do we come to 


ΤΌΤΕ, W., loc. cit. p. 149. 

2 CE Oesterrenhische Jahres: fle iv. Beibl. p. 167 (Gjorgjevic). The inscription of Kurshum- 
lija with MIL: IX (cf. C.ZZ. iii. 14595) is difficult to interpret. 

3 The suggestion is due to Kiepert, cf. C..Z.ui. p. 1024. In Kiepert’s Formae Orbis Antigur 
(sheet xvii.) both Veclanum and Ulpiana are given: the position of ‘ Theranda,’ which is clearly 
quite conjectural, would correspond roughly with that of Prizren, which was certainly not on the 
road, whose course in fact is traced much too far to the South. 

ὁ Cp. Ocesterretchische Jahreshefte, vi. Berbl. p. 25. 

® Domaszewski (4.-£.J/. xiii, p. 152, note) recognised the significance of the termination, but 
drew no conclusion, 
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fnd such a name in isolation among non-Dacian surroundings ? The 
answer cannot be doubtful. It must denote a scttlement of Dacians trans- 
planted by order of the Emperor to Roman territory, according to the 
numerous precedents set by Augustus and his successors. Such a trans- 
ference may well have taken place at the close of the First Dacian war; and 
the selection of the site is afresh indication that the Lissus-Naissus route 
was that regularly used for communicatiou with the Lower Danube. 

Mr. Evans seems to be clearly right in placing Thermidava at Djakova ; 
the distance from Ulpiana seems to be approximately 25 Roman miles, 
and this fact confirms the view that the I ¢c/ano of Peutinger’s Table is a 
corruption of that name. The alternative view, taken by Domaszewski and 
Kanitz ‘Wvener Denkschriften x\i. (1892,, map+, regards the Naissus-Lissus 
road as passing to the north of Lipijan ; and Domaszewski (lVestdeutsche 
Zeitschr., Le. bases on this fact an argument for the early date of this road. 
Since Ulpiana, according to his view, lay somewhat off the road to the 
south, it must be of later foundation, and he concludes that it was built 
‘probably at the time when Augustus established the military command in 
Moesia. It is not, of course, essential to the argument of this paper that 
either view should be adopted, since the name of Ulpiana is sufficient 
evidence of the presence of Trajan in the district. A better argument for 
the early construction of the Lissus-Naissus road than that of Domaszewski 
is furnished by the fact (mentioned by Mr. Evans: that finds of pre-Roman 
coins! are abundant in Metochia, proving, as he says, that ‘already in pre- 
Roman times Metochia was traversed by trade-routes connecting it with 
the Adriatic and Aegean and intervening countries.’ 


Such a route must 
almost of necessity have been converted into a military highway when 


Moesia became a province. 

Let us now examine the march of Trajan as depicted on the column. 
The harbour at which he lands is not specially characterised ; but we see 
him passing a town at a short distance from the sea, which is clearly 
Lissus “Alessio is some way from the mouth of the τίη, and then hurry- 
ing through a mcuntainous country containing no settlement of any 
importance until he reaches a spot where he is greeted by a crowd of 
friendly Dacians. These will naturally be the settlers of Thermidava. 


1 Efe mentions § Paeoman and Macedonian pieces, coins of the Iyrian mining cities Damastion 
and Velagia, Celtic imitations of the coins of Philp of Macedon, coins uf Thasos, and quantities 
of the silver pteces from Dyrrhachion and Apollonia” (p. 67). 
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Next comes the scene of sacrifice at the Six Altars. This is introduced by 
the artist—who changes the drection of the principal figures—with the 
obvious intention of making a pause in the narrative before he takes up an 
entirely new thread of the story. We may hazard the conjecture that the 
Six Altars are those of the d@vz7—Julius, Augustus, Claudius, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Nerva; they at once recall the drae Flaviae of Rottweil in the 
newly-settled agri decumates, and afford evidence of the care taken to 
implant the Imperial worship in a district into which fresh settlers from 
beyond the Roman pale had just been introduced. It is scarcely possible 
to see in this site any other place than Ulpiana. As a foundation of 
Trajan, it would naturally (like Thermidava) be selected for representation 
on the column; and although Patsch! is probably right in regarding 
Remesiana as the centre of the Imperial worship and meeting-place of the 
concilium of the province of Moesia Superior, there is good evidence (as he 
incidentally shews) for the belief that this worship was prosecuted with 
special fervour by the inhabitants of Ulpiana in the inscriptions (C./.Z. iii, 
1685, 1686) sct up at Remesiana by the r’es) pcublica) Ulp“ianorum) in 
honour of Septimius Severus and Julia Domna. This may well be traced 
to the establishment of the cult of the dv/ by Trajan here depicted. 


C—The Relief of the Garrisons. 


In the section which follows exact topographical indications fail us ; 
but a general observation will help us to determine (within certain fairly 
wide limits) the region represented. The whole passage from scene xcii. to 
scene xcvil. is clearly marked off both from that which gocs before and from 
the scenes at the bridge which follow, and forms a panorama complete in 
itself. [fany proof were needed of this, it would be furnished by the symmetry 
and balance of the composition. Three points are of special importance. 

(a) The panorama begins and ends with a scene of road-making in 
which casszarit, belonging no doubt to the Danube flotilla, are at work. 
It has been observed by earlier interpreters that the two scenes must be 
considered together: the road which is being constructed in xcil. is that by 
which Trajan comes to the rescue of his troops in xcvii. It is needless to 
say that the indication of two fortified places in xcii. has no topographical 
value for us; it is not in the least necessary to assume that they are in 


1 Festschrift fur Otto Benndoif, pp. 287 f. 
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the near neighbourhood of Ulpiana, since an entirely new chapter in the 
history of the war is here opened. It is, however, perfectly clear that 
the panorama extends from xcii. to xcvii. avd no further: the significance 
of this fact will presently appear. 

(6) Decebalus in xciii. and Trajan in xcvii, are evidently so placed in 
order to balance each other. 

(c) The Roman castellum defended by avxiia (not legionaries) forms 
the centre of the symmetrical composition. 

Now the only natural explanation of this narrative passage, for the 
interpretation of which in its details Petersen has done much (ii. pp. 47 ff.), is 
that in ¢/me, as in place, it comes between the march to Ulpiana and the 
arrival of Trajan at the bridge shewn in scenes xcviii. f. There is, in fact, 
no escape from this conclusion except by assuming, as Petersen does, that 
the panoramic passage zc/udes the scenes at the bridge. From this would 
follow the further consequence that, as the passage (or at any rate the right- 
hand part of it) must be read from right to left, Trajan is shewn in scene c. 
at Pontes, on the right (S.i bank of the Danube and in scene xcix. at 
Drobetae on the left (N.) bank. This conclusion Petersen does not hesitate 
to draw ; and it carries with it the corollary that the fighting shewn in 
scenes xciv.-xcvi. takes place to the North of the Danube. 

The objections to this view seem overwhelming. In the first place, 
the balance of the panoramic composition, as set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, is destroyed if we include in it the scenes at the bridge ; and to 
those who have mastered the artistic principles and methods of the 
designer this will go far to prove the case. The function of the scenes at 
the bridge is to provide a point of rest dividing the narrative of the Second 
War into two halves corresponding with the two campaigns of A.D. 105 and 
106; and if Trajan had crossed the Danube Jéefore the relief of the 
earrisons, it is hardly credible that the artist would not have introduced 
the passage of the river before scenes xcii.-xcvii. and selected a different 
subject of illustration for the pause in his narrative corresponding with the 
winter A.D. 105-6. Moreover, it is well-nigh impossible to recognise 
Drobetae in the castellum of xcix. and Pontes in the tower with its amphi- 
theatre porticoes, etc. of c. Pontes (as we learn from Procopius 1) was just 
such a caste//um, built by Trajan as a é'te de font, as we here see; and the 
remains shewn on Kanitz’ plan* agree with this. Drobetae, on the other 


1 7.5. actif. iv. 6. 2 tener Denes hi iften sli. (1892: p44. 
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hand bears the title weanzezpiuin Fi avium) in the inscription 0.1... iii. 1581 = 
8017, from which it has been inferred, and doubtless with justice, that it 
was founded by Domitian. It afterwards received fresh privileges from 
Hadrian and adopted the style Hadrianum or Aelium which it bears in 
later inscriptions ; and we may recall the fact that Hadrian served in the 
Dacian wars as /egatus of the egzo £. Minervia, whose emblem (the ram) is 
shewn in scene nlviii., which, it may be observed, is very probably laid 
precisely at this point. There is therefore nothing to cause surprise in its 
possessing the important public buildings shewn in scene c. ; and there is a 
further difficulty in assuming (with Petersen: that the town represented 
both in xxxiii. and in c. (and the two must certainly be identified: lay on 
the N. bank of the Danube. In the former scene we observe Trajan 
embarking on the voyage which he undertook in order to succour the 
garrisons of Lower Moesia, threatened by the Dacian raid of a.p. 10i-2 ; 
and the voyage ends in scene xxxv. with his disembarkation at a town, 
evidently on the S. bank of the river, probably identified by Petersen with 
Novae. If, then, both the point of departure and that of arrival lay on the 
S. bank, we shall expect the background to be continuous. But in scene 
XXXiv, we notice a curious projection or tongue of land in the background 
which interrupts the continuity of the river bank just after the ar-hes which, 
as Petersen rightly divined, represent the “tes de pont of the stone bridge 
already planned in A.D. 101. This is meant by the artist as an indication 
that the spectator’s point of view is changed, and that he is now to con- 
sider that the S. bank of the river takes the place of the N. 

We are therefore justified in identifying the caste//um of xcix. with that 
of Pontes, and the town of c. with Drobeta: and the sacrifice offered by 
Trajan in the former scene is one of thanksgiving for his safe arrival at 
the Danube after the forced marches and hard fighting which were needed 
in order to bring relief to the Moesian garrisons. Curiously enough, the 
mention of the stone bridge occupies the same central position in Dio’s 
narrative of the Second War (xviii. 13. which it docs in the reliefs in the 
cclumn: it forms the base of operations in the final campaign against 
Decebalus, and more than this, there is some reason to think that Dio at 
least believed the first cainpaign to have been fought :at any rate as far as 
Trajan himself was concerned on the Roman bank of the river. Chapter 
xiv. opens with the words Tparavos δὲ διὰ ταύτης τῆς γεφύρας Tov Ἴστρον 
περαιωθείς, as though up to this point the Emperor had not crossed the 
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river, and in chapter ni. we read that Decebalus sent deserters ἐς τὴν Μυσίαν 
in order to compass Trajan’s death by; assassination. The Epitome of Dio, 
therefore, lends support for what it is worth: to the hypothesis advocated 
in this paper, viz. that the war opened with a Dacian raid into Moesia 
sufficiently serious to call for the immediate presence of the Emperor. 
and if further evidence be nceded it may be found in the relief now in the 
Villa Medici,’ the significance of which was first pointed out by Petersen 
(i. p. 68". It represents a Dacian horseman swimming the Danube, and in 
the background is seen the parapet of the bridge of Apcllodorus. It 
follows that the raid depicted is not that of A.b. 101-2, which was directed 
against Lower Moesia, but one which took place in the Second War, 
when the bridge of Turn-Severin had been constructed. 

Our conclusion, therefore, must be that in Δ. 103 the Roman positions 
in Upper Moesia were seriously menaced by the Dacian offensive, and 
that Trajan's first campaign was devoted to their relief. To identify 
precisely the scene of the operations represented in scenes xcii—xcviii. is 
beyond the means at our disposal. We may, if we will, imagine Trajan 
proceeding from Naissus to the Lower Danube by the route which follows 
the valley of the Timok. The road connecting Naissus with Ratiaria dates 
from the Early Empire; and:as a glance at Kanitz’ map? will shew) the 
traces of Roman occupation are frequent in this whole region—as, for 
instance, at Gamzi grad ‘pp. 96 f. , or again at Kula, identified by Kanitz 
(op. crt, p. 100, cf id. Denaubulgarien und der Balkan, i. p. 269) with the Castra 
Martis mentioned by Procopius. It is doubtless in this district, invaded 
by Decebalus with the object of inserting a wedge between the Roman 
armies of Upper and Lower Moesia, that we should place the scene 
of exploits perhaps as heroic as any to be found in the records of the 
Roman army, the knowledge of which we owe not to the historians, whose 
guidance in this period we so sadly miss, but to the immortal Epic of the 
Column. 


H. STUART JONEs. 


1» PB.S.R, iv. p. 243, Fig. 1. 
“ Wiener Den’ ho itten, vit. 1892, facing p. 158. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE TO P. 450. 


Mgr. Buli¢, whose knowledge of the Roman antiquities of Dalmatia is 
unrivalled, replied to my inquiries as to the traditional connexion of 
Trajan with Burnum in a letter from which the following paragraphs 
are taken. 


Fortis, } Vaggto tu Dalmazia, i. pp. 118-120 berichtet, dass die Umgebung von Burnum (welche 
ich seit dem Jahre 1878 mehrmals besichugt habe, cfr. Budi trno dé archeologia ¢ storia dalmata, 
1879, p. 83) Zrajanski grad, die Stadt Trajans heisse. Ich bin der Meinung, dass diese Gegend 
nicht nur immediate vor der Ankunft des Fortis in Dalmatien 1m J. 1774, sondern schon vorher 
und auch vor der Auffindung der Inschrift 6.1.2. iii, 2828=9890= Bull. Dalw. 1880, p. 145 ; 
1881, p. 10, so geheissen hat. In dieser meiner Meinung bekraftigt mich auch der Umstand, dass 
im C.Z.Z. sub n. 2828 nicht steht, wann diese Inschrift gefunden wurde. ‘La Dalmazia’ 
(belletristisches Blatt) 1847, welches ich im Museum besitze aber unvollstandig (es fehlt gerade p. 
351) sagt ganz einfach von dieser Inschrift, dass sie ‘anni sono fu trovata presso gli archi trajani, 
suplja cerkva’ (p. 262). Mommsen hat diese Inschrift nicht gesehen ; sie ist aber wiedergefunden 
worden (Bu//. Dalim. 1880, p. 145; 1881, p. 10) und befindet sich jetzt im Museum 3, Donato 
in Zara. 

Die Benennung Trajanski grad—die ich tibrigens bei der Landbevolkeiung me gehort habe, son- 
dern sie redet immer nur von einer Supljaja crkva, suplja erkva, das heisst : offene Bogen, mit Bogen 
offene Kirche (da fur das Landvolk alles Merkwurdige erkva= Kirche ist) und da dieselbe mit 
offenen Bogen ist, deshalb Suplja erkva—ist nach meiner Ansicht mit dem Durchzuge Trajans durch 
Dalmatien in der Dakischen Expedition (cfr. Cichorius, Dee Reliefs der Trajanssaule, iil. 
Textband, pp. 26-86; Petersen, Zrajans Dakischr Avieg, etc., etc.) und mit dem Andenken an 
diesen Kaiser verbunden. 

Auch das Trajanstor in Asseria (cfr. Jahreshefte des osterr. archaoloy. Institutes Ba, si, Heft i. 
pp. 30} kann in Verbindung mit der Anwesenheit Trajans in Dalmatien gesetzt werden, Auch 
die Inschriften im Cichorius 0.c. S. 39, Note 1 und die Inschrift im διε, Dali. 1903, p. 135 
sprechen daftir, Einen Beweis dafur finde ich aber auch in der grossen Verbreitung des Namens 
des Kaisers Trajan in der slavischen Mythologie. Zu diesem Zwecke cfr. Leger, Ltaudes de 
Mythologic slave No τὰν τ LEmpercur Trajan dany la Mythologu slave, Paris, 1897.—Trajan-put 
heisst eine alte Wasserleitung unweit von Zaravecchia in Dalmatien (Au//, Dal, 1880, p. 76). 
Nach dem slavischen Mythos hat Kaiser Trajan Eselsohren (Car Trajan ima magarece usi; cfr. 
Pucki, Lest von Spalato i. Jabrgang Heft 4 Feuilleton ‘ Car Trajan’). 
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THE COLUMBARIUM OF POMPONIUS HYLAS. 


THE Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas is not by any means so well 
known as it deserves to be; for it is certainly one of the best preserved 
monuments of its kind, and it is with great pleasure that we are able to 
include in the present volume of the Papers of the School the interesting 
series of drawings by Mr. F. G. Newton. It is situated on the Via Latina, 
immediately before the Porta Latina of the Aurclian Wall, on the right- 
hand side going out (Lanciani, Forma Urbis, 46), in the former Vigna 
Sassi: it is, however, best approached from the Via Appia, inasmuch as the 
custodian of the tomb of the Scipiones keeps the key. 

Previous excavations in the sixteenth century are mentioned by 
Flaminio Vacca (dZem. 100, ed. Fea), but nothing of importance was 
found. The monument in question was excavated in 1831, permission 
having been granted at the end of January of that year: its discovery was 
announced in a letter of Campana’s bearing date March 28 of that year 
(Atti del Camerlengato, Tit. iv. fasc. 1460). The columbarium was approached, 
not from the Via Latina, but from a branch road running S.E. and passing 
in front of the entrance, according to Campana (tav. i. A, frontispiece, and 
Ρ- 301), while Lanciani shows pavement on the N.W. side, on which 
Campana, in the frontispiece, seems to represent the remains of another 
tomb, so that this pavement is probably modern. 

The road is probably referred to in the inscription on a travertine 
cippus found not far off Cu(aet) Alanli Culact) liberti Nastae tn agrum 
pedles) ait latum) pPledes) iit via privata inter Poublium) Rutilium (CLL. 
vi. 5631). The meaning is that the road divided the property of the two 
persons mentioned; the measurements of the tomb are indicated in a 
curious way (cf. Mommsen, 7x /oc.). The structure was found to be in a 
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very good state of preservation, and it was only necessary to repair the 
uppermost portion of the stairs, and add a roof to the entrance passage. 
The monument was described fully by Campana himself in a work 
entitled Di Due Sepolcrt Romani del Secolo di Augusto scoperti tra la Via 
Latina ὁ [Appia presso la tomba degli Scipiont (Rome, 1840, folio) and 
reprinted in the Dussertazion: della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia, xi. (1852). The portion dealing with our tomb occupies 
pp. 257-313 (with frontispiece and eight plates). The description is a 
careful one, and the plates are good. There is also a short section relating 
to it in Nibby’s Roma nell anno 1838, Parte I]. Antica, 556; and the 
inscriptions are given by O. Jahn, Specimen epigraphicum in memoriam 
Olai Kellermann ' Wiel, 1841) and CLL. vi. 5539-5557. From them it 
appears that the columbarium was constructed about the time of Tiberius: 
the earliest inscription is CLL. cit. 5540, Celadio Tiberi) Caesaris Aug(ustt) 
servus; unctor Germanicianius) Pudens Ti bert) Caesaris August?) pe- 
disequ'u's, while another (76. 5539) mentions two slaves of Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius, and the first wife of Nero. Paesusae Octaviae 
Caesaris Augusti f iliae) ornatrict vixiit) ann(is) xviti. Philetus Octaviae 
Caesarts elugust?t fithae) ab argento fecit contubernal’ suae carissimae 
εἰ sibt, 

The only other inscription which gives an approximate date is 20. 5554, 
erected in honour of a freedman of Antoninus Pius— Tiito) Aelio Aug(usti) 
lib'erto, Agathopo proc uratort) ‘vicesimae) heredit atium) Sulpicia Thallusa 
coniugt bene merenti et heredes fecerunt, which is inscribed on the front of an 
urn, which was inserted later, the left-hand pilaster of the left-hand aedicula 
of the N.E. wall having been cut away to allow of its insertion. It is now 
in the Capitoline Museum ‘Stavse Terrene a Sinistra, iii. 6). 

The rest of the inscriptions of the columbarium present no special 
interest from their contents; they fall in date between the two extremes 
mentioned. 

Later inhumation burials have been made in the columbarium. 

We may now describe the monument itsclf in fuller detail. Mr. Newton's 
drawings consist of—a plan of the whole (Plate XXXVII |, four sections 
‘Plates XNNVITI-NLI., a plan of the ceiling Plate XLII... and five 
drawings of details Plates XLIIL-NXLVIL. 

Owing to considerations of expense, it was not possible to reproduce 


more than four of the plates in colour: the rest are given in collotype. 
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The building is constructed of concrete faced with brick.!| The stairs 
are of brickwork. In the wall in front is a small rectangular niche, the 
vault of which is decorated with pieces of calcareous incrustation (the 
so-called ‘tartari’) and round the arch is a line of marine shells. In the 
niche stood two fine two-handled cinerary urns of glass (Campana, tav. ii. 
Fig. AB). 

The cinerary urn of Oratus (CLL. cét. 5558), which was found not 
far off, was placed there by Campana, and is shown in the drawing 
(Plate XXXVIIL): 26. 3559, 560 have also been deposited by him in the 
columbarium. 

Below is a panel in coloured mosaic (shown in detail in Plate XLV.) 
with the inscription Cn(aez) Pompont Hylae Pomponiac Cu(aer) libertae) 
Vitalinis (CLL. cit. 5352). The wv over the P of Ponponiae denotes 
that the latter was living. The ashes of these two persons, obviously 
husband and wife, were no doubt contained in the two glass urns ; and the 
columbarium may have belonged to them, the niches being sold to those 
who wished to buy: it seems less probable that it was built by subscription, 
as there is no mention of this in the inscriptions, which refer to people of 
various names, not belonging at all to the same ges or to the same house- 
hold, as is the case with several other co/wmdbaria known to us. Almost all of 
them are of free condition, but their Greek cognomina betoken a foreign 
and no doubt a servile origin, even where it is not expressly stated, as it is 
in some cases, that they were freedmen. 

At the bottom of the stairs the chamber itself opens to the right. It 
is partly excavated in the ground, and is lighted by a window in the barrel- 
vaulted roof, on the S.W. side, on which is the entrance: at the S.E. end is 
an apse. 

The general appearance of the interior is given by the view in 
Campana’s tav.i. We see that (except on the left, for reasons with which 
we shall immediately deal) there are two levels, each with its architectural 
framework: the urns are as a rule disposed in the niches in pairs, and 


' Miss Εν B. Van Deman kindly informs me that the brick facing, as well as most of the 
architectural details, i composed of sawn tles about 0°035 metre thich, with a few square bricks 
Οὐδ to οὖς metre thick, the mottar bung o-or§ tu Oo17 metic thick, and that these 
met-ements ate quite typical of the time of Tibenus. Whet Ite is visible of the facing of a 
later peuod (on the Nuk. side) consists wholly of cut tiles 07035 te 07038 metre thich, and 
must belong to the latter part of the ragn of Tiberius, ay the mnsctiptions (27/7a, 466) seem to 
indicate : there 1s no recuirence of a similar type of brick facing ἀπ} the time of Trayan. 
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above the niches are rectangular panels painted red: the niches are vaulted. 
and above them rise triangular pediments, alternately small, when they 
have to cover one niche only, and larger in the middle of the long sides and 
in the apse, where the centre is not carried out to its full height, and a lower 
round pediment is substituted. This will be clear from the examination of 
the sections already eited. On the side on which the staircase descends, 
the arrangement is simpler, the niches being merely arranged in horizontal 
rows, without architectural framework. The roof has a simple barrel vault 
decorated with foliage in spirals + Plate XLII); and the apse has a semi- 
dome, similarly decorated, with a few figures interspersed. 

We may begin a more detailed inspection with the N.E. side (Section 
A.A, Plate ἈΝ ΝΥ ΤΠ, Here there has been, as Campana saw p. 272 jin.) 
an alteration of the original plan‘: the two niches with pediments block up 
the smaller vaulted niches and have been introduced at a later period, 
while the characters of an inscription belonging to them ΓΟ}. cz. 5551 
(Tevus, Crracus, Octavius Cn act} libertus Zethus sibe et suts. Octavia 
ἡ ον Litberta, Pithane, are considered by Prof. Tulsen to belong to the 
first century A.D.- 

We have already seen that CZ. et 3554 was inserted after the 
construction of the niche, and the same applies, as it would seem from 
Campana’ account ‘p. 268., to 26.5557. Des ALanibus Mvaret, Licint 
Mauste vert annis, ce mm _enstbus; 0 εἱ tebusy, αὐ clrruntia Sabina ide, 
suo, pesiat, Which is inscribed on an urn found near it, but overturned 
and out of place in Campana’s day, and now in the Capitol ‘Stanse 
Terrene uw sutistra, ui. 1).? 

The details of the decoration of these two niches or vediculae are 
interesting. [{ is carried out in stucco relicf and colour. In the pediment 
of the left hand one we see Chiron instructing Achilles in the art 
of playing the lyre: while in the frieze, of which the greater part is 
unfortunately destroyed, we sce on the extreme left a figure of Cerberus, 
and on the right, Ocnus twisting the rope, with the ass cating it ; while to 
the left of Ocnus are ‘Campana p. 270 and tav. ii. Cy the remains of a 
female figure, possibly one of the Danaides. A detail of the capital is 


Anwleaot the oueuol foo of this side can be hod from the section of the opposite side 
γι νά BB, Lito ΝΑ ΝΙΝ Cf gtr, 470 - 


aS © 0 A ΠΟ}. εἴ «ἐδ he would assign ἢν πὶ ats content feo th portad) from 
Auguetas to Neto see (Ὁ 7 δὲ ταν yp) 2200), The inscription itself has disappeared 


Professor Hlul-sen assign- it te the end of the tot or the beginning of the second cantuly, AD 
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given in Plate XLVII. ftop’. The rough painting of foliage at the back of 
the niche is, as Campana points out, a good deal later. 

The next niche is decorated with bright colours: an idea of its 
details can he obtained from Plate NLVIT. (below), which gives the details 
of the moulding of the interior, and Plate NLVI., which shows the central 
portion of the pediment: the stucco of the pilasters of both niches has 
almost entirely perished. Besides the inscription of Octavius Zethus and 
Octavia Pithane, there was found there the cinerary urn Campane, 
tay, vil. I, of TL. Calpurnius Optatus CZ. cf. 3555, 14178) with a 
representation of two guadrigae, now in the Capitoline Museum ΔΛ τι 
Terrene a sinistra, ii. 6). Above was avery fine cinerary urn of glass, in 
the form of an amphora, which was eventually placed in the Vatican 
Library. 

Standing on the pavement in front of the niche was a small terminal 
cippus with a head of the bearded Bacchus, which has also been removed 
there. The original document as to the purchase is in 1202 del Camer- 
fengate, Tit. iv. fasc. 1460, 200 scudi were paid for these objects, seven 
marble urns, the gold ornaments named below, and eleven terracottas. 

To the right of this niche we see a part of the original construction 
with the right-hand portion of a pediment, the rest of which has given 
place to the two large aedicalae. In the lowest niche Campana's drawing 
‘tav. ji.) shows a square cinerary urn elegantly carved with the inscription 
CAL. ett. 3536 Tebertus: Claudius {τ δ) f Ναὶ Quirvina tribu: 
Proclus τ Δα αὐλεῖν. ve. 

We now turn to the examination of the apse Section CC. Plate NL - 
Campana, ταν. iti. iv. 

ITere there has apparently been no alteration, the central cedscale 
belonging to the original structure, of which here and on the SW. side we 
gain a clear idea. We notice that the triangular pediments at the side are 
broken so as to contain a circular pediment in the centre. They have 
however, no figured decoration, only a simple and vraceful architecture 
The urns are placed in niches roofed with circular vaults. as a rule in 
pairs. 

The decoration of the semi-dome of the apse is akin to that of the 
vault of the main chamber: a plan of the latter is given in Plate NTE. 
it Consists of intricate tendrils of foliage, with birds and winged putti given 
in detail in Campana, tay vi. among them. In that of the apse, on the 
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other hand, we see three female figures, of which the central one is 
represented in detail in Plate NLIIL., while those at the side are similar, 
but are winged. On the front of the arch is a narrow band of painting: 
below on the right and left are two male figures, partly draped, hovering in 
the air: that on the left holds a jug and a patera, as though pouring wine 
for the funeral banquet ; while in the centre we see a mourning female figure 
(a slave, Campana thinks) on the right, and a kneeling male figure on the 
left. In the space between are four winged horscs. 

Over one of the niches on the right is the inscription of Paezusa,! 
which exactly fits the recess above the niche (supra, 464, and on the left, 
between the quadrangular recess and the niche, a tablet set up in memory 
of LL. Licinius Nicephorus by his slaves Anicetus and Faustus (C./ ZL. ὧδ 
5549. Within the central eedev/a are four terracotta urns, two sunk in 
the floor of the aedzeu/a, and two in a niche behind, at a slightly higher 
level. On the wall on cach side of this niche is painted a figure, a man on 
the left, a woman on the right ; each is draped, and holds a roll in the left 
hand, and between them over the top of the niche is a césta mistica. 
Campana “p. 277) supposes, and I think with good reason, that they 
represent Granius Nestor and his wife. The aedzeu/a rests on a base with 
broad moulding which contains a second niche within which are four more 
urns, Between this niche and the moulding is the inscription | CZ. et. 
5546) Ο wentis: Granius Nestor tectt sibt et Vinilerae Hedon? coniugi bene 
miecrent?. Inthe tympanum of the pediment is a figure, which Campana 
p. 282 identifies with Destiny, while on cach side is a Triton sounding a 
conch, the curls of their tails filling up the angles of the tympanum. The 
frieze shows a scene of four figures, in red brown and bluish-grey, 
Plate NLIV: the upper portion is that to the spectator’s right.) 

The scene which Campana interpreted, somewhat oddly, as the three 
Fates ‘without adequately explaining the male figure on the extreme right) 
should more probably be referted to the story of Orpheus among the 


Thracians.” Ifere we see Orpheus as musician wearing long priestly robes 


' Within the mn wis found a damp with the inscaeption Τὸν Ὁ Δ) ΠΕΙῸ ΠΗ. ΤΗϊν may 
be identicad with that descuberl as decorated with a bust of Peis. which was copied hy Dressel an the 


Museo Gregoriano at the Vatran. its provenance Deane unbnown ((7} sy 64320 αν αν ON 


fwotin asin the testy: 270, fiom wheh it 
would -eem that above the head of Tes are two peaco dhs (7) with two stakes between thes 


leprescttation of itis given by Campana tay sant 


ὁ Acemding to Mis Arthur Stiotg. who studied the qountings of the Colnubartam on my 
behalf, ‘ 
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(Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos, Verg. Aen, vi. 644) seated, holding a 
seven-stringed instrument.'. He is clad in a long tunic, with sleeves, and 
over this is an ample cloak drawn over the back of the head and tight 
across the knees. Orpheus also wears a wreath of long leaves, the species 
of which is uncertain. To the left of Orpheus, in a half-knecling posture, 
perhaps part of a dance movement, appears one of the devoted Thracians, 
not in the attitude of ecstatic listener so common on the Greek vases, but 
supporting on one knee an oblong box which he holds open before 
Orpheus and from which the musician seems to be drawing a fresh string. 
The Thracian is clad in barbaric costume with trousers and wears on his 
head the ἀλωπεκῆ or foxskin cap which Campana in his drawing interprets 
as a lionskin fCampana, tav. iv.)2 

The figure to the right of Orpheus is a dancing Bacchanal holding a 
thyrsus in the left hand, and with the right the end of a long fluttering 
searf. This figure, which Campana takes to be female (the scarf lends 
colour to this supposition), seems to Mr. Newton to be male; in the 
obliterated condition of the painting the question must perhaps be left 
undecided, On the left, behind the Thracian, is an undoubted female 
figure, probably a Maenad, grasping one end of her cloak in cach hand, and 
executing a sort of crouching movement which, like the movement of the 
Thracian, seems part of a dance ; behind her is a small terminal image ot 
Priapus with a thyrsus resting against its base. In accordance with the 
myth the Maenad should, as on the vases, appear hostile to Orpheus, but 
at this late date the artist's mythology was probably not quite clear,and he 
merely wishes to show Orpheus as Thracian singer amidst Thracians and 
Bacchic revellers, whether male or female.* 

"On Greek vases of the fine period Orpheus appeaus in Greck costime. and on the vies of 
Jower Ttaly, such as the great Amphora fiom Canosa in’ Munich Partwangler-Keichold, Plate X ), 


he wears a semi-onental rebe with Phrygian cap In Tater eclectic art he as sometimes robed, 
sometanes entitely nude. (See Giuppe in Reschers Lex. unr. Orpheus” riz 3 τὶ Ss. 

° The ἀλωπεκῆ is the common headdress of the Thrvcians on Greek vases and is worn by 
Orpheus himself on the famous relef wher he appears with Hermes and bursdice. (See 
Gruppe, εν )ππ 1. ἢν, 

3 ΤΕ αν probable Irkewise that the representation on {πὸ stuceo fiie,e of the first mehe on the 
left-hand side, though of a later date (see μηδ, ὦ, 460). Hlustrates the descent of Orpheus into ΓΑ Το, 
On the deft we possibly have to imagine the figuie of Tferacles chaming Cerberus, On the aight 1s 
the group aleady voted above of the Danaid and Qenes with the ass, an episede which an spire ot 
the fret that it was pamted by Polygnotus in his Nebyia Paus. \ 39. 2) and by one Soerites ata 
later date (Plin. axvv. 137) seldom eecurs in extant menuments. “Phe rare mstances have been 
collected by Plofer (Roscher’s Lex. ta. 823 ff and among them our Columban group, together 
with the analogous rendering of the sume subject on the well-known chef from an altar or well-head 
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In the pavement, which is of ‘cocciapista’ Chard cement with fragments 
of broken tiles in it: in front of the aedzcu/a in the centre of the apse. 
there was found a square slab of marble, with a hole in it for the intro- 
duction of a terracotta pipe. The stone was lifted, and bones without 
trace of combustion were found under it; so that the space was probably 
used for later and more confused burials, inasmuch as the bones belonged 
not to one individual, but to several. 

We now turn to the SW, or entrance side of the tomb (Section BB, 
Plate NNXIN.; Campana, tav. νον which, as we have seen, gives us a good 
idea of the original condition of the NIE. side. The inscriptions are given 
by Campana ‘pp. 286,287) and comprise CLL. e7t. 55 4O—supra, 404—5 543, 
554405547. 5548. 5550. 5553. The last of these inscriptions belones to a 
niche having pilasters instead of columns, with a simple base below. 

Under the pavement along this side a body was found buried within 
a tenacotta sarcophagus: it was that of a woman, richly dressed. and 
when first opencd was perfect. but soon perished on exposure to the air, 
some fine gold thread and fragments of a necklace remaining, with 
earrings and a gold pin, These were place Lin the Vatican Library, as we 
learn from documents in the “702. del Camerlengzatoe, Tit. iv. fase. 1460 
cf also supra, 407 

Under the stairs (Campana, tav. vi.) are a few ordinary double niches, 


and below them oon the pavement level was a_ terracotta sarcophagus 


containing a body, covered with tiles ὐπὸ would imagine that this and 
the other burials were later. 
On the wall along which the stairs descend are similar niches, in 


simple rows, divided by stucco cornices, the space between them being 
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painted with foliage: above them are the usual panels painted red, and 
there was only one inscription (1... cit. 5542; found there, so that the 
great majority of the niches on this side lacked the names of those whose 
ashes had been placed within the urns. (Section DD, Plate XLF.) 

Various terracottas, etc. found in walls of later construction in the 
neighbourhood of the columbarium are given by Campana ‘tay. viii. ; but 
with these we will not at present deal: he also illustrates on the same plate 


‘C, Ὁ, E, L) four of the more remarkable lamps found actually within the 
building. 
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Fig. 2, — Nuraghe of Voes looking north. 
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- — Nuraghe of Arile looking north. 
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P.BSR.V. Pl. VI 


Fig. 2. — Southern giant’s tomb at Goronna looking west. 


PBSRV Pi VII 


Fig. αν — Southern giants’ tomb at Goronni looking north-east 


Fig. 2. — Giant's tomb at Muraguada fookins south-. est. 
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Fig. 1. — Front of giant’s tomb at Muraguada. 
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P.BSR.V. Pl. IX 


Fig 2. — Dolmenic tomb of Perdalunga near Austis. 
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Fig. 2. — Dolmen of s'Enna sa Vacca looking west. 
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Fig. 1. — S’Altare de Logula. 
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P.B.S.R.V. Pl. XII 


Fig. 2. — Dolmen of sa Tanca sar Bogadas near Birori 
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Fig. 1. — Frieze of the F 


. — Theft of the Palladium (Spada relief). 
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PBSR.V. Pl. XIX 


— Adonis wounded (Spada relief). 
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Death of Opheltes (Spada relief). 
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2. — Amphion and Zethus (Spada reliel ). 


ellerophon and Pegasus (Spada relief). 
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PBSR.V. Pl. XXI 


-— Paris and Fros (Spada tele! ). 


τ. — Paris and Ocenone (Spada relief ) 
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τος Perseus and Andromeda (Capitol). 
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Fig. 1. — Gate of la Civita in the valley of the Sabato. 
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Fig. 2. — The abbev of Grottaferrata. 
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SUBSTRUCTIONS OF VILLA AT BARCO DI BORGHESE, FRASCATI. 
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PBSRV Pil XXIX 


Fig 1. — Substructions of a temple at Tusculum. 


Fig. 2. -- Tusculum toching “ox from ars 
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Fig. 1 — Theatre at Tusculum. 


Fig. 2. — Chamber at Tusculum. 
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Fig. 1 — Ars of Tusculum from the Via Latina looking north-west. 


Fig. 2. — Monte Cavo from Tusculum. 
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Fig. 1. — Polygonal walling in a villa platform below Tusculum. 
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Fig. 2. — Substructions of a villa (le Cappellette) near Frascati. 
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Fig. 1. — Monte Porvio. 


Fig, 2. — Aqueduct near Rocea di Papa. 
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Fig 2. — Castle of Pimpinara. 


Fig. 1. — Paved road leading up Monte Cavo. 
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Specimens of facing to concrete. 
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Fig. 1. — Rocca Priora from the south-east. 


Pig. 2. — Lago della Doganella looking south. 
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Detail of decoration of vault and apse 
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